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FOREWORD 



In 1987, the League for Innovation in the Community 
College decided to undertake a joint venture to address a 
serious national issue — basic skills deficiencies among a 
majority of the students seeking college education. The 
problem continues to worsen as increased numbers of jobs 
require post high school education. Today, the greatest 
threat to our nation's well being is the growing underclass 
of individuals in our society whose skills do not match 
those needed to be productive members of the workforce; 
instead, they become dependent on the society, depleting 
its resources and robbing its opportunities to develop a 
superior workforce for the twentieth century. 

Against this national backdrop. Project SYNERGY is being developed with great promise for 
effectiv'ely addressing the problem. Project SYNERGY has had the grassroots involvement of 
well over 300 faculty and staff from 22 institutions across the nation and their sustained 
commitment to carry out their respective responsibilities in order for the project to move for- 
ward. Beginning with reviewing existing instructional software, the project is now poised to 
present a holistic and integrated approach for addressing the basic skills deficiencies among 
college students. 1 am particularly excited about the potential of Project SYNERGY Integrator to 
make a breakthrough in integrating teaching and technology in meaningful and enduring ways 
and to develop innovative economic models for making technology affordable at an opera- 
tional lev'el. 

Miami-Dade is honored to have the opportunity to lead this collaborative effort, which has re- 
ceived a financial boost through two IBM hardware grants worth $2.6 million and a Federal 
Higher Education Act Title 111 grant for $2.3 million. We have made some important strides 
toward addressing a problem that threatens the very future of our society. 1 wish all the par- 
ticipating institutions continued success. We plan to support and promote your accomplish- 
ments and persuade national, state, and educational leaders to support your efforts. 





Robert H. McCabe 
President, Miami-Dade Community College, District 
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Intro duction 



Kamala Anandam 
Project SYNERGY Director 
Miami-Dade Community College 



in 1987, the Bedard Directors of the League for 
Innovation in the Community College reached a 
unanimous decision that the League member 
institutions should collectively address the 
national issue of underprepared college 
students. Dr. Robert H. McCabe, President of 
Miami-Dade Community Ct^llege, offered to 
lead the effort. The folKnving two years 
witnessed a number cT dialogues and 
discussions that culminated in a week-long 
meeting in Miami in February 1989. 
Approximately sixty faculty and administrators 
from seventeen League and two non-League 
colleges participated in the meeting and arrived 
at a focus and directiem for our effort. 

In January, 1990, Project SYNERGY was 
launched, and we are pleased to publish this 
Year Three Report. Occasicmally, a project comes 
along which is the right project at the right time 
for the right reason with the right players 
having at least some of the right answers. 
Project SYNERGY is such a project, addressing 
the basic-skills deficiencies among individuals 
seeking ccdlege educatiem. Project SYNERGY 
represents a determined and concerted effort of 
nineteen two-year colleges and three four-year 
colleges coordinated by Miami-Dade 
Community Cc^llege under the auspices of the 
League h'ir Inncn'ation in the Communit)' 
College. Prc^ject SYNERGY I (January 1990 - 
December 1991), supported by a $1 .3-million 
grant fre^m IBM, focused on reviewing and 
compiling a list of useful instructicmal software 
for basic skills remediation; Prc^ject SYNERGY 11 
(January 1992 - June 1994), also supported by 
IBM with another SI. 3-million grant, continues 
software review and focuses on software 
implementation and research; Preyed 
SYNERGY ill (October 1992 - September 1997) 
is a $2.3-millum Title III grant to Miami-Dade 
Community College to develop an integrated, 



adaptive, computerized uianagement system 
that will help institutions take a holistic 
appre^ach in establishing Leanung EnvirmvneJit 
2000 for Underprepared College Students. 

Looking back at the origins and progress of 
Project SYNERGY, I realize that its success is 
mostly attributed to three phenomena: 

• grassroots involvement of faculty who 
teach underprepared college students. 

• working at one thing at a time as if the 
project were a jigsaw puzzle. 

• seizing the windows of opportunity along 
the way. 

The degree of grassroots involvement will be- 
come apparent to the reader in Appendix A, 
which presents a roster of the 429 faculty, staff, 
and administrators who have participated in 
the various SYNERGY activities. Some have 
participated in more activities than others and 
some have participated for a longer time than 
(Others. The collective wisdom emerging from 
collaborative effort will undoubtedly leave its 
mark in solving the national crisis of basic-skills 
deficiencies among college students. 

As we began with Project SYNERGY 1, we were 
aware of one piece in the puzzle: that was the 
software-review process. Since then, we have 
identified seven more pieces. Putting the puzzle 
Ic^gether thus far has been quite challenging, 
and as each piece falls in its place, the emerging 
picture has given us a great sense of 
accomplishment. The picture is not complete by 
anv means; htnvever, if you are curic^us to kmnv 
what we are aiming for as the bigger picture, 
you will find it on page 99. 



The SR piece is the software review process 
described in Part One. As of June 1993, 102 
faculty acn^ss the nation had completed 404 
review's of 259 softw^are packages in reading, 
w'riting, math, ESL, and study skills/critical 
thinking. The review results are available to 
readers in this report, as well as through PS3, a 
computerized database (see page 39) and 
through an electronic database called IKE (see 




Closely corresponding to the objectives in the 
software review process is the MT piece 
representing the activity through which facult>' 
from SYNERGY colleges, with the assistance of 
a computerized tracking system, are writing 
questions to correspond to the SYNERGY 
objectives in reading, writing, and math. Three 
Viiami-Dade faculU^ — Norma Agras, Don 
Meagher, and Melinda Prague — are 
coordinating the effort that will result in a 
computerized bank of questions to support 
masterv testing. The MT piece is described in 
Part One. 

The SI and R pieces go U^gether in many ways 
and are described in Part Twi\ As (T June 1993, 
25 faculty in 4 institutions had been involved in 
these activities; they are at different stages in 
the implementaticm process. While they have 
used (^r will be using different software, 
research will be the commtm thread that will 
run across all institutions. This common thread 
consists t>f an internal frame of reference for 



faculty to engage in research to determine the 
most effective combination of human and 
technological resources that will yield the greatest 
benefit to each student. In our approach to 
software implementation, research is presented 
as an instrument of change and not as a litmus 
test of good or bad teaching. Besides the 
SYNERGY reports, a half-hour videotape on 
our Software Implementation Model is available to 
readers. 

The FSI and PN pieces go together also and are 
presented in Part Three. PSl (Project SYNERGY 
integrator) is an adaptive management system 
for Local Area Networks. It incorporates Project 
SYNERGY learning objectives and ^nastery test 
questions and provides installation options to 
include multi-vendor software for testing and 
instruction. It provides linkages among learning 
objectives, instructional software, and mastery 
tests in order for the student to have smooth 
transitions from one learning objective to 
another and from one software package to 
another. It is designed to assist faculty to have a 
more efficient handle on how their studefits are 
progressing and take appropriate action in a multi- 
vendor software environment. Over 400 faculty 
and administrators at two- and four-year 
institutions have been involved in specifying 
the necessary features and functions for PSI. 
Miami-Dade plans to establish an installed base of 
66 PSl institutions in the first year after its 
announcanent in order to create a momentum 
f(^r adoptiim of PSl by other institutions. The 
plan includes the following: 

• Six PSI Training Centers (four existing 
Project SYNERGY Centers for Software 
Implementation plus two new ones). 

• Ten PSI Pioneer Colleges through a Title III 
consortium grant. 

• Fifty PSI Early Adopter Colleges, selected 
on the basis of an RFP or by invitation. 

PSI is designed to pnnude, on the one hand, a 
system that has standard faculty and student 
interfaces and, on the other, a platform of 
neutrality to accommodate multi-vendor 



software without affecting the standard user 
interfaces. 

Our work with faculty and administrators in 
implementating software and conducting 
research has drawn attention to many other 
factors that facilitate or debilitate the use of 
technology on a campus. We have coined the 
expression Project SYNERGY Enviremment (PSE 
piece) to represent these factors, which are 
described in Part Four. Environment embraces 
physical, social, and cultural aspects that an 
institution should endeavor to provide in order 
to maximize the benefits of P51. Physical aspects 
include space, hardioare, software, location, 
security, and safety; social aspects deal with 
personnel and the interrelationships among them; 
cultural aspects expect the institutions U. 
examine their traditional practices (budget 
allocation, class size, number of contact hours, 
beginning and end of terms) and modify them 



in order to enhance the efficiency and 
effectiveness of PSI. An institution's success in 
addressing these aspects is enhanced by plaitned 
communication (memos, reports, meetings, 
phonemail. E-mail) to keep all the participants 
well informed of the operations and outcomes 
of the SYNERGY Center and in encouraging 
them to stay involved and make it an even 
better place. 

A major activity embedded in the PSE piece but 
deserving special attention is the FD (Faculty 
Development) piece. It is discussed in Part Four 
as well. A half-hour videotape on Faculty Role in 
Integrating Teaching and Technology is availa'-'e. 

Enjoy your reading. 



Part One: Softw are Reviews 
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In IVi^jcct SYN‘HRG^' II, we ha\c expanded the 
software review proce^^^ beyond reading, 
writing, and mathematio to include ESL and 
study skills/critical thinking, as well as 
multimedia packages in all the disciplines. In 
the originai three subject areas, our goal has 
been to raise the number of reviews per 
package co three for those titles that have bc^en 
reviewed already; this goal has not, however, 
precluded our adding new titles. During last 
fall and so far in the review of software in 
FSL and studv skills/critical thinking has gone 
into full swing. AertKs the twentv-tvvci Project 
SYNERGY II institutions, there are about fiftv 
active faculty reviewers, some of them 
"veterans"' fn^m Project SYNERGY I. 

As siwe readers are already aware, the process 
of reviewing instructicmal software in Project 
SYNERGY has been highly systematic, with an 
emphasis 't^n locating packages that are 
currently implemented in an educational 
setting. .After the faculty identify software 
programs, they reserve the titles with the 
Pri^ject's Software Reviews Ccu^rdinator, 
therebv insuring that a package recei\e no n^ore 
than threi* reviews. Faculty are responsible ft^r 
securing the si^ttware, which publishers as a 
whole ha\ e been very coi^perative in prm'iding 
tor review on a complimentary basis; then 
faculty request the project team to prepare and 
send a review disk specially created for each 
package. 

Fach software review collects information about 
hardware requirements, learning objectives 




covered satisfactorily, instructional modes, and 
operational reliability^ and format; it also 
provides plenty of room for open-ended 
commentary and insights. While the emphasis 
in this process has been on the judgments of 
faculty as "content experts," student input has 
been encouraged whenever possible. For the 
software that becomes compatible with Project 
SYNERGY Integrator (PSD, we will be able to 
collect effectiveness data showing PSl users 
w^hich lessons are working in which ways with 
which students and showing publishers areas 
where mcidificaticms would be appropriate. 

The instructional software is evaluated 
according to criteria established by faculty 
teaching underprepared students. These criteria 
(learning (Objectives unique to each discipline 
and scoftware attributes common tio all 
disciplines) were evolved through several 
iterations starting in February 1989 at the 
"Workshop on Ciomputer-Based Instructional 
Support for the Underprepared Student" 
(Miami, FL). A aomplete list of Software 
Content Attributes, Reading Objectives, Writing 
Objectives, Mathematics Objectives, ESL 
Objectives, md Study Skills/Critical Thinking 
Objectives is shown in Appendix B. 

To manage the review prcocess, the project team 
established and has maintained a special 
Qomputerized database io keep track of the 
stoftware packages reserved, the reviewers 
involved, and the status iT the reviews 
underway. When the Software Reviews 
CtHordinaUor receives a completed review disk, 
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it is chucked toramsistcncy and synthesized hn' 
inclusiin'i in the Project SYNhRCY database 
called P5^ (see page 3^) and for pi^sting on IKE 
(IBM Kiosk for Educatiim), an electnnhc 
bulletin bt^ard and database deviUed to 
information abiHit the use t^f IBM-a^mpatible 
hardware and siUtware as aids to instructiim 
and research at the higher-education level. 

Getting on IKE 

Developed and operated by the University t^f 
Washington and supported by IBM, IKE is 
accessible via modem (ti^ll number), via the 
Internet amputer network (tree if you ha\ e an 
aca^unt on a ct^mputer connected to this 
network), or via Gopher. For further 
inh^rmatitm, you may call the ISAAC office at 
(206) 543-5604, between 8:00 AM and 4:30 PM, 
Pacific Time, or via electronic mail at 
ikc@ikc.cngr.washingU)}i.cdu, or write to ISAAC 
Access, m/s FC-06, University of Washington, 
Seattle, W A 98195. 

If you have access to IKE and would like to see 
the project's siTtware reviews, choose 

DATABASES at the main menu. TlK*n choose 
Software Reviews (Project SYNERGY) to enter 
the database oi reviews; at this point, type in 
one or more search words (e.g., discipline 
words, key words fn>m objectives, title words). 
From a list iT software titles that will be 
displayed following the search, you may \'iew 
the review(s). 

Progress 

As oi June 1993, there were a UUal of 404 
reviews cT 25^ scTtware packages in Project 
SYNERGY. Starting the next page are 
svntheses of the reading, writing, mathematics, 
ESL, and study skills/critical thinking reviews 
posted on ISAAC. These are not all claimed io 



be ideal package^ morely onob that sOL'm to have 
Mime useful applications and Mime satistactorily 
implemented learniiig iibjectives and software 
attributes. 

The tables highlight the coverage of objectives 
and attributes implemented satisfactorily as a 
percent c>f the total possible in each 
subcategorv. The tables also present reading 
level (for reading and wrihng), number of 
re\ iews, and instrucbiinal modes implemented. 

A list of software publishers' names and 
addresses is given in Appendix C. 

It should be noted that where there are fewer 
than three reviews, the numbers could change 
as additional reviews are received. Also, the 
faculty's open-ended comments about the 
uniqueness of the program, their level of en- 
thusiasm about it, and their judgment of its ap- 
propriateness for adults and underprepared 
students are not quantified in these tables. 

A final word; as we have noted before, a signifi- 
cant and integral feature of the software review 
process has been the highly positive responses 
of the faculty doing the grassroots work. Hiey 
believe that reviewing instructional software for 
Project SYNERGY has constituted a central ac- 
tivity of their professional development for sev- 
eral reasons', thev have learned to evaluate 
software more critically and systematically; 
they understand better how to use software 
with their students; and their stature within 
their institution as developmental educators has 
been enhanced. As one project parbeipant put 
it: "Some of our faculty’ who weren't doing 
much with technology are now talking up the 
siiftware-review process. They're not happy 
with the early drill-and-pracbce. Ihis proji-ct 
has moved faculty to want to do more. It has 
not only raised their awareness; it has whet 
their appetites ti'ni.” 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



1 sonwARi-: ID 


ROOl 


R002 


R003 


R004 


R005 


R007 


R009 


ROll 


j Reading l.e\el (C'.rade Level) 


i()-n+ 


9- D+ 


7-8 


7-X 


7-8 


4-i: 


10-I.U 


7-13+ 


! oi Re\ u‘\N •> ( up to 3) 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 IXSTRLCTIONAI. MODI; 

j 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes 


, N=no, 


X=mixed 


I Drill and Practice 


Y 


-- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


i Litoriid 






Y 


Y 




N 


\ 




Simulation 








- 


- 


N 


- 


- 


i| Ciame 






Y 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


N 


I Com prehen si \ e lool 






- 


- 




N 


- 


- 


Ij Pcirtial lool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


!! COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes,) 


I TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




j Word Learning Skills (46) 


ll 


0 


22 


0 


0 


15 


20 


11 


E'unctional Reading (10) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


d 


Basic Comprehension ( 1 n) 


73 


13 


0 


53 


33 


0 


0 


0 


1 ransitional F.xpressions (9) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Critical Comprehension (29) 


0 


0 


0 


14 


28 


0 


69 


0 


Textbook/ Technical Reading (1(S) 


0 


0 


0 


11 


44 


0 


0 


0 


Reading in Content Areas (29) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


Rate & Flexibility (11) 


IS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accurac\- (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 


100 


100 


100 


80 


1(H) 


80 


80 


80 


Feedback (3) 


100 


100 


100 


33 


100 


100 


67 


0 


MEETING EACLT.TY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


100 


33 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


33 


Adaptability (6) 


100 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


17 


83 


Summar\ Information (6) 


67 


33 


67^ 


83 


67 


67 


83 


83 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease cu' Use (7) 


43 


43 


43 


43 


43 


57 


14 


43 


Adaptability (4) 


75 


25 


75 


50 


75 


75 


n 


75 


letting (3) 


67 


0 


67 


0 


0 


67 


33 


0 


Tracking (2) 


50 


0 


100 


100 


50 


100 


0 


50 


Interactix ity (7) 


100 


86 


100 


100 


100 


86 


57 


57 


• Appropriateness ( IS) 


11 


11 


89 


39 


56 


56 


11 


33 


I SOITWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




1 Reliabilitv (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


67 


100 


1 I\>rmat (7) 


43 


43 


43 


43 


43 


24 


24 


29 



I hi* publi'^hor is •shown in parentheses in the list below : 



KOOl iUhi RciUiin^ t Su'^tcm 

(\\ea\t*r Instructional Systems) 

K002 Tiiniknt\^ I (Compris) 

ROCn W\iihihn/ / civ/ /V (IBM) 

R004 Gr Lrirl IV (IBM) 

ROOS hiu-rnutu^n / c:\! / I (IBM) 



R007 Worii Attack Lcvch 1 9 ( Da \’ id son & 
Associates) 

R009 Ecsse//s /// RraiUti^iwd ! (Queue, 

Inc.) 

Ron Spell It (Da\ idson & Associates) 



O Tob!c 

ERIC 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



SOFTWARE ID 


R012 


R013 


R014 


R016 


R017 


R018 


R021 


R022 


Reading Le\ el (Grade Le\ ei) 


9-13+ 


5-1.3+ 


1-6 


7-12 


6-r^ 


^^-4 




9-i2 


# of Rex’iewb (up to 3) 


3 


3 


2 


'y 

0 


1 


1 


'T 


> 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily 


? Y=yes, 


N = no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


3' 






3 


Tutorial 






Y 


Y 


3' 






3' 


Simulation 




X 


- 


- 










Game 


- 


Y 




- 


- 


” 






Com p re hen si \ e Tot^l 


- 


- 


- 




3 








Partial Tool 


- 






Y 










COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of 


objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactonly 


1 


Word Learning Skills (46) 


0 


0 


9 


11 


24 


34 


0 


20 


Functional Reading (10) 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


Basic Comprehension (15) 


100 


0 


33 


53 


67 


33 


20 


0 


Transitional Expressions (9) 


0 


0 


0 


67 


11 


0 


0 


0 


Critical Comprehension (29) 


34 


14 


10 


0 


62 


17 


7 


0 


Textbook/Technical Reading (18) 


22 


39 


0 


0 


61 


28 


0 




Reading in Content Areas (29) 


7 


10 


0 


0 


41 


0 


0 


0 


Rate & Flexibilitv' (11) 


0 


18 


43 


0 


36 


0 


64 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3; 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


Appropriateness (5) 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Feedback (3) - * 


33 


100 


100 


33 


100 


100 


IIK^ 


100 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


100 


83 


100 


30 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Adaptability (6) 


83 


67 


100 


67 


100 


100 


67 


67 


Summary Information (6) 


83 


33 


83 


67 


67 


67 


17 


3(^ 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Use (7) 


71 


29 


100 


29 


43 


37 


100 


29 


Adaptability (4) 


30 


100 


73 


0 


100 


73 


100 


23 


Testing (3) 


0 


0 


33 


0 


100 


67 


67 


0 


Tracking (2) 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


30 


100 


30 


Interactivity (7) 


29 


100 


86 


37 


100 


100 


100 


71 


Appropriateness (18) 


11 


61 


36 


33 


44 


22 


67 


33 


^ ^ ^ 

SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Reliability (3) 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


!('(' 


M)0 


Format (7) 


29 


43 


43 


29 


43 


43 


57 


4.. 



The publibher ib bhown in parenthebeb in the libt below; 
R012 SEEN' (Conduit) • R017 

R013 Oregon Trail (MF.CC) 

R014 CORE Rcrniiii^ami Voorbulivy Pcrclopiiicnt R018 
(Educational Activitieb, Inc.) 

R016 Ten Steps to linproriny Reading' Skills R021 

(Townsend Press) 

R022 



Reading V Cl D Obnrlires diwlt-o'' 
Learninj;) 

BI S Tutorsvstews. Adult I itiHiiiieu Reudiny 
7n()(Bl.S) ' 

SpeedReadni^'^ I'he Ceniputer t inureau 
of Bubinesb I’rai tia"') 

Aiuilo^tC'^ I (Queue, Inc.) 




O 

ERIC 



7 



1C 



Toble 1.2 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



SOITWARI. ID 

!| 


R023 


R024 


R025 


R026 1 


R027 


R028 


R030 


R031 


1 Reading l.evt'l (CYude l.e\el) 


5-6 


6-1 U 


10-12 


S-0.5 1 


5-6.5 


5-6 


3-12 


S-12 


j! - i>l Re\ low s ( up to .S) 




n 


2 


-) 1 

1 


1 n 

1 


2 


2 


3 


1 INSTRUCTIONAL MODli 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yosi 


c 

II 


X=mixed 


Drill and PicK tice 






\ 


\ ' 
I 










i Uitonal 


\ 






\ 


\ 




X 


X 


1 Simulation 
















- 


; ^.iamo 


















j e'omprol K*nst \ 0 1 ool 


















;i I'arlial lool 






- 








- 


- 





■I C O \' E R A G E (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 



TOPICS percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 



W Old [.earning Skills (4h) 


0 


13 


13 


11 


13 


2S 


30 


20 


F LinctioiTtil Reading (10) 


10 


0 


0 


0 


(\ 


0 


0 


0 


Btisic CAnnprehension (13) 


S7 


27 


60 


100 


100 


0 


100 


47 


1 1 raiTsitional FApressitMis (•-)) 


11 


0 


36 


S*^ 


100 


(> 


100 


0 


1 Critical ComprehensicMT (20) 


31 


0 


31 


70 


41 


0 


76 


/ 


ij le\t[Took 1 echnical Reading ( bS) 


44 


0 


17 


ll 


11 


0 


0 


0 


j Reading in Content .Areas (2^)) 


17 


0 


10 


14 


14 


0 


2S 


0 


Rate & Fle\ibilit\ (11) 


0 


0 


0 


64 


64 


0 


0 


0 


j CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




1 Accurac\- (3) 


lot) 


67 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 .\ppropriatem‘ss (3) 


100 


SO 


100 


100 


so 


100 


100 


so 


1 Feedback (3) 


100 


100 


100 


33 


33 


100 


100 


(00 


j MITTING FACULTY NTiFDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Impk'mentation (6) 


100 


S3 


S3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


\daptabiiit\‘ (6) 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


Summaiw InfornTation (6) 


<S3 


S3 


S3 


100 


S3 


67 


100 


S3 


1 MI LTING STUDLNT NLLDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Fiase LNe (7) 


57 


57 


43 


100 


100 


43 


57 


29 


.\daptabilit\' (4) 


.30 


73 


' 23 


100 


75 


75 


100 


100 


testing (3) 


33 


67 


0 


100 


33 


100 


67 


0 


1 racking (2) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


50 


Interacti\ it\ (7) 


100 


S6 


71 


71 


71 


100 


100 


S6 


Appropriateness (1.5) 


36 


22 


33 


11 


11 


S3 


11 


11 


SOFTWARL OPLRATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




F^eliabilit\- (3) 


I 100 


100 


100 


1(K) 


1()() 


100 


100 


too 


F ormat i7) 


1 


43 


2^-i 


1 


2u 


43 


29 


29 



I ho puhlishor is shown in paroi'ilheses in the list below: 



R02S U'f hiUvwtihcn I r:rl III (Jostens 

1 .iMrning) 

R024 Ktwdifh; //’G lan y ^u^iciu (\\ L\i\ or) 

R02S lV//( yv Aj^titiidc Rt\uii}}^ Compniicn<iOfi 
{Qianay Inc.) 

R026 I civn'Jh; l\i\uim^SU\Uc^ic>(llA J 2in 
(ini.) 



R027 Kid: Reading StnUc^ic> (h.A 1 2d) 

(EDI.)’ 

R028 l.nrl III (Jostens 1. earning) 

R030 Ann. Adiustifi^ Decrees of Difficulty Scries 1 
(Queue, Inc.) 

RO.'^l Ann Adiustnisi nc^nr.s of Difficulty Srr/cs 2 
(Queue, Inc.) 



O 

ERIC 
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t 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



SOITWARE ID 


R032 


R033 


R037 


R042 


R04.3 


R048 


R049 


R050 


Readii^g Level (Grade l-e\el) 


11-12 




7-9 


8-13+ 


6-10 


<)- 1 3 - 1 - 


6-13+ 


4-6 


« ot Review s (up io 3) 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODt 


Implemented Satisfactorily 


? Y=yes, 


N=no, 1 


K=mixed 


Drill and Practice 
I uti^rial 




'r' 


Y 


X 


>• 


'r' 


3' 




Simulatii>n 

Came 


'r 


Y 




■■ 






'i 


'i 


Cimi prehen si \ e hit'! 
i I’artial Tlh^I 


'r 


■ 


\ 


\ 








- 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses re 


ipresent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of object! 


ves implemented satisfactorily 




W ord Learning Skills (46) 


15 


15 


2 


T 


30 


11 


T 


0 


I'unctional Reading (10) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


Basic Comprehension (IS) 
Transitional ExpressuMis ('•0 


0 

. 0 


0 

0 


40 

^2 


33 

() 


53 

1()0 


0 

0 


53 

0 


27 

0 


Critical Ct^mprehension (2*-)) 


0 


0 


14 


0 


76 


0 


3 


/ 


TextbtH^k 'Technical Reading (IS) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(^ 


22 


0 


Reading in Content Areas (2^6 
Rate & Flexibilih (11) 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

9 


2S 

0 


0 

0 


2S 
64 ! 


0 

1 d 


1 CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 
Appn^prialeness (3) 
Feedback (3) 


0 

SO 

100 


100 

80 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

0 


100 

100 

1 100 


100 

60 

67 


100 

100 

33 


100 
80 1 
100 


MEETING EACUT.TY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Fase of Implementatiim (6) 
Adaptability (6) 

Summarv Information (6) 


100 

100 

67 


100 

100 

h7 


UH' 

100 

! 83 

1 


S3 

67 

67 


100 

S3 

100 


100 

67 

S3 


S3 

100 

67 


100 

50 

67 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Fase of Use (7) 
Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
Appren^riatent"'^ (IS) 


57 

50 

0 

100 

S6 

44 


57 

75 

67 

100 

Sh 

44 


100 

75 

33 

100 

86 

11 


57 

25 

0 

50 

71 

11 


57 

50 

67 

1()0 

100 

11 


57 

25 

67 

100 

100 

72 


57 

75 

67 

100 

57 

33 


86 

75 

33 

50 

86 

33 


£- 1 .^ C 

1 SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes imj 


plemented satisfactorily 


r 


I Reliabilit}- (3) 
1 Format (7) 


67 

2q 


100 

29 


100 

14 


100 

43 


100 

0 


10(1 

43 


100 

29 


100 
1-1 1 



I ho publisher shiu\ n in parentheses in the list heltHv: 



R032 Word AttM k: S.-\ / DiiUi P/sA' (Da\ id^-on) 
R033 Word AttiUk' Rool< & PrclW-^ (Davidson) 
R037 H-j<h Koiidtii;’ <k!'d> (rrojvctod L oarnin^ 
rroj;rams, Inc.) 

R042 Co'>tprt'lh'>i'^toi> I’od'or I i\rl Hi A. /.I’SSONs 
1 3 (Millikon Publishinj; Co ) 



R045 DhiM riptroo III (Educational 

Acti\ities, Inc.) 

R048 hih'lkvliuil 'oAT Wval'uhiry (Queue, Inc.) 
R049 F.irhm Wood DyiuvuL' Roiulcr (Time\\ork'^) 
R0.30 r inuH'iirnloH oHioodiny (FCiucational 
•\cti\ities, Inc.) 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



SOFTWARE ID 


R053 


R056 


R062 


R064 


R065 


R067 


R069 


R070 


Reading Level (Grade Level) 


4-5 


1-6 


10-13+ 


6-8 


10-12 


6-10 


8 


2-6 


# of Revievvb (up to 3) 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 




1 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, 


o 

c 

II 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


Tutorial 




Y 


- 


- 


- 




Y 




Simulati(^n 


Y 


'i' 


Y 




- 


- 


- 


- 


Game 




Y 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Comprehenbive Tool 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Partial Tool 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 




- 


Y 


- 


1 COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of 


objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Word Learning Skills (46) 


15 


9 


17 


0 


11 


15 


11 


0 


Functional Reading (10) 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Basic Comprehension (15) 


33 


0 


27 


0 


20 


87 


53 


40 


Transitional Expressions (9) 


44 


0 


0 


0 


0 


78 


67 


11 


Critical Comprehension (29) 


3 


0 


10 


i 


48 


41 


0 


7 


Textbook/Technical Reading (18) 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


39 


Reading in Content Areas (29) 


14 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rate & FlexibiliW (11) 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 


100 


60 


100 


100 


20 


100 


100 


100 


Feedback (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


33 


100 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


100 


83 


83 


100 


83 


100 


33 


100 


Adaptability' (6) 


100 


50 


100 


100 


17 


100 


50 


100 


Summarv Information (6) 


100 


67 


83 


83 


83 


100 


50 


67 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Use (7) 


71 


71 


100 


43 


43 


43 


29 


43 


Adaptability (4) 


75 


50 


100 


50 


0 


75 


50 


100 


Testing (3) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


Tracking (2) 


100 


100 


100 


50 


50 


100 


100 


100 


Interactivity (7) 


86 


86 


100 


86 


71 


100 


71 


100 


Appropriateness (18) 


50 


17 


33 


22 


0 


22 


22 


50 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliability (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Format (7) 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


43 



The publibher ib bhcnvn in parenthebeb in the libt below: 



R053 How to Rciui for Everyihui 

(Educational Activities Incd 
R056 LEEP SpeUifi;^ Pro^^ram (Leep, Inc.) 
R062 Quantum (EDL) 

R064 Rtvdin;^ and Thinking III (Queue, Inc.) 
R065 Rcadini^ and Thinkhi^ IV (Queue, Inc.) 



R067 Reading and Critical Thinking Series 
(Educulture) 

R069 Ton 5/c/k to Bwldifi^ Ce//cyc Roh/Zny Skilh 
(Townbend Prebb) 

R070 Rcadifi^ IV (]obtt*nb Learning) 



Table 1.5 
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.1 



IE 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



SOETWARE ID 


R072 


R073 


R074 


R075 


R079 


R082 


R086 


R087 


Reading L.evel (Grade Level) 
tt of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 .U 
1 


X-1.^ 

1 


S-13 

1 


2-3 

2 


5-6 

3 


3-6 

1 


1-2..^ 

2 


2-3.5 


INSTRUCTION AL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, 


N=no, ' 


K^mixed 


Drill and Practice 
7 utorial 


'i' 

N 


'i 


'l' 


'i' 




'i 


Y 


Y 


Simulation 

Game 


Y 




V 


Y 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


Comprehenbi\ e Toc^l 
Partial Tool 


't' 


'i' 


Y 


Y 


- 




Y 




COVERAGE (Nurabers in parentheses represent the number of i 


objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Word Learning Skills (46) 
Functional Reading (10) 

Basic Comprehensiim (15) 
Transitional Expressions (^) 
Critical Comprehension (29) 
Textbook/Technical Reading (18) 
Reading in Content Areas (29) 
Rate& FlexibiliW (11) 


0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 


28 

0 

40 

100 

10 

50 

0 

0 


28 

0 

40 

100 

34 

30 

14 

0 


26 

0 

87 

89 

41 

0 

0 

45 


15 

0 

60 

0 

7 

0 

14 

0 


15 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

0 

60 

0 

14 

0 

0 

9 


2 

0 

60 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 
Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


UK) 

80 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

33 


100 

100 

0 


100 

100 

33 


100 

100 

67 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 
Adaptability* (6) 

Sum.marv Informatiim (6) 


83 

100 

67 


100 

100 

67 


UK) 

100 

67 


100 

100 

83 


83 

67 

0 


100 

100 

83 


100 

100 

100 


100 
83 
67 I 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


1 


Ease of Use (7) 
Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
Appropriateness (18) 


37 

50 

0 

50 

71 

33 


43 

75 

33 

100 

100 

56 


43 

73 

33 

100 

100 

56 


71 

75 

67 

100 

100 

28 


43 

75 

0 

50 

71 

22 


43 

75 

0 

100 

57 

56 


71 

100 

67 

100 

100 

28 


43"1 

100 

33 

100 

100 

11 


r r r • — « ■ 

SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


r 


Reliabilitv' (3) 
Format (7) 


67 

29 


100 

43 


100 

43 


UK) 

43 


UK) 

29 


100 

29 


UK) 

29 


100 

29 



The publisher ib. bhown in parenthebeb in the libt below: 
R072 Speed Reader II (Davidbon & Abbociateb) R079 
R073 Science III: CED Objective:^ (lobtens 

Learning) R082 

R074 Social Studic:^ III: GF.D Objective:^ (lobtenb R086 



Ho:v to Read in the Content Arca> 
(Educational Acti\ities Inc.) 

Read '.V Roll (Davidbon & AbbOciateb) 
Lcarnin,^; UlO: Reading Strate^ic> l AA h2n> 



Learning) 

R075 Supplement V-'tl: Readin;^ Effiaencu SiAtem 
(Weac’er Inbtructional Svbtemb) 



(EDI.) 

R087 Learning Vni- Readin;; Strate^ie^ iBA I 2n> 
(EDI.) ' 



n 



20 



Table l.b 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Reading 



1 SOFTWARE ID 


R103 


R105 


R107 


RllO 


Rill 


R112 


R116 




j Reading Level (Grade Level) 


6-10 


6-10 


1.3+ 


9-13 


3-4 


3-8 


10-16 




# of Reviews (up to 3) 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 




INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, 


X=mixed 


1 Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


X 




1 Tutorial 


- 


- 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 




Simulation 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


y 


- 




Game 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 




Partial Tool 


- 


_ 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 




COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 


V\ord Learning Skills (46) 


0 


0 


4 


9 


0 


24 


2 




Functional Reading (10) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Basic Comprehension (15) 


20 


13 


73 


100 


67 


53 


93 




Transitional Expressions (9) 


0 


0 


67 


0 


89 


22 


0 




Critical Comprehension (29) 


0 


0 


28 


14 


14 


21 


59 




Textbook/ Technical Reading (18) 


0 


0 


44 


22 


44 


0 


0 




Reading in Content Areas (29) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


38 


0 


0 




Rate & Flexibilitv' (11) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 




CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Accurac}^ (3) 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


UX) 


100 




Appropriateness (5) 


100 


60 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




Feedback (3) 


0 


100 


33 


67 


100 


100 


100 




MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease of Implementation (6) 


83 


67 


83 


100 


100 


100 


100 




Adaptability (6) 


100 


67 


67 


67 


50 


100 


83 




Summary Information (6) 


83 


83 


67 


50 


83 


83 


83 




MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs^Tmplemented satisfactorily 


Ease of Use (7) 


29 


43 


43 


43 


29 


71 


71 




Adaptability (4) 


75 


50 


25 


25 


100 


1(X) 


75 




Testing (3) 


0 


0 


67 


67 


33 


100 


67 




Tracking (2) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


50 


100 


50 




Interactivity (7) 


UK) 


71 


86 


71 


86 


KX) 


KX) 




Appropriateness (18) 


11 


11 


11 


22 


56 


44 


33 




SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Reliability' (3) 


100 


100 


67 


100 


1(X) 


100 


100 




Format (7) 


29 


29 


29 


29 


43 


43 


29 





The publisher is shown in paren.i;l*eses in the list below: 
R103 Readin^ifor Einichmciit: Main Idea (Queue, Rill 

Inc.) ‘ ' R112 

R105 Reading for Enrichment: Findin;i the Faet> 

(Queue, Inc.) R116 

R107 DOEL Readini^ Skills (Wise-Ware) 

RllO Intellectual PSAT/SAT Reading 

Comprehension (Queue, Inc.) 



Readiiij^for Information: Level II (IBM) 
Diascriptive Reading II (Educational 
Acti\ ities, Inc.) 

Comprehensive Power: Lrvels I, K. L (Milliken 
Publishing Co.) 




Table 1.7 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


wool 


W002 


W003 


W004 


WOOS 


W007 


W008 


W009 


Reading Level 

ff of Reviews (up to 3) 


11 

1 


6-13+ 

3 


8-13 

2 


10 

2 


8-13+ 

2 


10-12 

3 


12-13+ 

2 


10 

2 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, X=mixec 


i 


Drill and Practice 
Tutorial 
Simulation 
Came 

Comprehensive Tool 
Partial Tool 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Y 


Y 

Y 


Y 

Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Prewiting (12) 
Writing (25) 
Revision (12) 
Editine (25) 


50 

36 

42 

0 


33 

16 

8 

8 


50 

76 

67 

0 


50 

72 

100 

48 


67 
. 68 
■ la) 
28 


25 

0 

0 

4 


17 

8 

0 

0 


42 

56 

58 

0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES percent of attributes implemented satisf. 


actorily 




Accurac)' (3) 
Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


67 

80 

0 


100 

60 

0 


100 

UX) 

UX) 


100 

100 

100 


la) 

UX) 

100 


UX) 

100 

0 


100 

100 

100 


100 

60 

33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 
Adaptability (6) 

Summarv Information (6) 


50 

50 

83 


67 

83 

17 


83 

la) 

83 


UX) 

UX) 

83 


UX) 

83 

83 


83 

50 

17 


UX) 

UX) 

100 


83 

67 

67 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease (7) 

Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity' (7) 
Anoropriateness (18) 


29 

50 

0 

0 

57 

11 


71 

50 

0 

0 

0 

17 


71 

100 

0 

100 
86 
1 33 


100 

100 

0 

UX) 

UX) 

33 


100 

75 

100 

100 

UX) 

11 


71 

75 

0 

0 

86 

33 


57 

100 

0 

100 

UX) 

11 


29 

50 

0 

100 

71 

11 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


r 


Reliabilty (3) 
Format (7) 


67 

29 


100 

43 


100 

•43 


100 

29 


UX) 

43 


UX) 

43 


100 

29 


100 

29 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 
wool Thou^htlitic: Tlw hitcUi^oit Writer'^ W007 

Companion (Xpercom) 

W002 Fine Lines (Houghton Mifflin) 

W003 The Writing Tutor (Harcoun Brace WOOS 

Joxanovich) W009 

W004 Writer's Helper Sta;;e II (Conduit) 

WOOS Writiii}^ is Thinking; (Kapstrom, Inc.) 



Wordbench: The Tool for People Who Write 
(Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 
Inc.) 

S££.V (Conduit) 

Preioritini^ (National Collegiate Software 
Clearinghouse) 



13 o o 



Table 2.1 




Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


WOlO 


won 


W012 


W015 


W016 


W017 


W018 


W019 


Reading Level 


10 


11 


3-9 


13+ 


8 


7-8 


7-8 


9 


# of Reviews (up to 3) 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes 


o 

c 

11 

y. 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


- 


NJ 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Tutorial 


Y 


N 


\ 


Y 


Y 


Y 


X 


Y 


Simulation 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Y 


_ 


_ 


Game 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


X 


_ 


Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


— 


— 


Partial Tool 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Prevviting (12) 


0 


42 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


83 


Writing (25) 


0 


24 


16 


0 


24 


0 


0 


76 


Revision (12) 


8 


67 


0 


17 


25 


0 


25 


100 


Editing (25) 


28 


0 


0 


40 


28 


32 


24 


92 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accurac}' (3) 


UK) 


67 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 


UK) 


40 


80 


80 


100 


100 


80 


100 


Feedback (3) 


U){) 


67 


33 


100 


100 


33 


0 


100 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


UK) 


33 


100 


100 


100 


100 


83 


100 


Adaptability (6) 


50 


50 


33 


67 


67 


100 


83 


100 


Summary Information (6) 


50 


67 


33 


50 


33 


67 


67 


100 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs imple 


mented satisfactorily 




Ease (7) 


100 


0 


43 


57 


100 


43 


0 


100 


Adaptability (4) 


25 


25 


25 


50 


75 


75 


50 


100 


Testing (3) 


67 


0 


33 


33 


0 


67 


67 


100 


Tracking (2) 


100 


0 


50 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Interactivity^ (7) 


71 


14 


14 


100 


100 


100 


71 


100 


Appropriateness (18) 


33 


11 


0 


IK 


. LL 


72 


39 


100 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty' (3) 


100. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 Format (7) 


29 


29 


43 


29 


43 


43 


43 


29 



The publibher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 



WOlO Comma Sense f 19S5 (Wise-Ware) 
won Organize (Wadsworth Publishing 
Company) 

W012 Skills Bank (Skills Bank Corporation) 
W015 Efi^lish Achievement (Queue, Inc.) 

W016 HBI iVr/fer (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich) 



W017 Punctuation Lez'el !V (Jostens Learning) 
W018 Combinin;^ Sentences Level IV (Jostens 
Learning) 

W019 The Holt Wr/f/ny Tutor (Harcourt Brace 
jovanov ich) 



Table 2.2 






Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


W021 


W022 


W024 


W025 


W026 


W027 


W031 


W032 


Reading Level 
# of Reviews (up to 3) 


10-13+ 

3 


8-13+ 

1 


6-10 

3 


6-13+ 

2 


11 

1 


7 

1 


9-13+ 

3 


9-10 

3 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily 


? Y=yes, 


N=no, ’ 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 
Tutorial 


: 


- 


Y 

Y 


Y 

Y 




Y 

Y 


Y 

X 




Simulation 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 




Game 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




C(')mprehensive Tool 
Partial Tool 


X 


Y 


X 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Prewiting (12) 
Writing (25) 
Revision (12) 
Editing (25) 


0 

0 

0 

40 


0 

0 

0 

40 


0 

0 

0 

60 


42 

56 

30 

16 


58 

24 

50 

0 


0 

0 

0 

80 


0 

0 

0 

16 


33 

20 

33 

76 


0-1 i 

CONTENT ATTRIBLTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accurac}' (3) 

Appropriateness (5) 

Feedback (3) 


100 

60 

33 


100 

60 

33 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

0 


ion 

UX) 

0 


100 

60 

0 


100 

60 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 
Adaptabilit)' (6) 

Summary Information (6) 


100 

83 

67 


100 

50 

83 


83 

67 

0 


83 

67 

83 


83 

50 

17 


100 

83 

83 


33 

17 

50 


83 

67 

17 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfa< 


:torily 




Ease (7) 

Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
Appropriateness (18) 


71 

25 

0 

UK) 

71 

28 


29 

0 

0 

100 

43 

22 


71 

75 

33 

100 

86 

50 


100 

0 

0 

100 

100 

56 


57 

75 

0 

0 

43 

11 


100 

50 

100 

100 

86 

33 


43 

25 

33 

50 

43 

11 


71 

25 

1) 

0 

14 

39 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satis: 


factorily 


r 


Reliabilty (3) 
Format (7) . 


ItX) 

29 


67 

29 


ItX) 

29 


100 

29 


100 

29 


UX) 

29 


100 

29 


67 

43 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 

W021 Gramwrtt/A' /V (References Software, Inc.) W027 COMSKL-Z’C (Fox Valle\ Technical 



W022 RightwriterXl (Que Software) 

W024 Blue Pencil Authoriit^^ System (Prentice Hall 
Press) 

W025 CAW: Computer Assisted Writiii;; 

(Educational Activities, Inc.) 

W026 The Computer Writiu;^ Resource Kit (D.C. 
Heath and Company) 



Collej^e) 

W031 Practical Composition Senes l-V 
(Educulture) 

W032 Norton Textra 2.0 (VV.W. Norton and 
Company, Inc.) 



15 24 



Table 2.3 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Vv riting 



SOFTWARE ID 


W033 


W037 


W039 


W040 


W042 


W043 


W045 


W046 


Reading Level 


12 


7-12 


7-12 


13 


6-13-h 


8 


4-10 


8-10 


# of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes 


, N=no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


Y 


_ 


Y 


Y 


Tutorial 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


_ 


Y 


Y 


Simulation 


- 


- 


Y 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Y 




Game 


- 


- 


- 


— 


_ 


_ 


_ 





Comprehensix’e Tool 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Partial Tool 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


- 


Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Prewiting (12) 


8 


33 


0 


25 


- 


0 


25 


8 


Writing (25) 


0 


32 


0 


8 


- 


0 


24 


8 


Revision (12) 


0 


0 


0 


17 


- 


0 


0 


0 


Editing (25) 


0 


0 


4 


0 


- 


4 


0 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 


100 


100 


100 


67 


UK) 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


Appropriateness (5) 


80 


60 


100 


UK) 


80 


40 


UK) 


80 


Feedback (3) 


0 


0 


0 


67 


33 


67 


33 


33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


83 


UK) 


67 


83 


33 


UK) 


100 


67 


Adaptability (6) 


50 


50 


67 


100 


67 


17 


67 


50 


Summary Information (6) 


17 


17 


0 


17 


17 


17 


17 


33 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease (7) 


71 


57 


57 


29 


43 


100 


43 


43 


Adaptability (4) 


25 


75 


75 


100 


75 


50 


75 


50 


Testing (3) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


Tracking (2) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UK) 


50 


0 


UK) 


Interactivity (7) 


0 


57 


29 


71 


86 


57 


29 


UK) 


Appropriateness (18) 


6 


17 


17 


33 


44 


17 


11 


11 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty (3) 


UK) 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


Format (7) 


29 


29 


14 


43 


29 


43 


29 


43 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 



W033 CoUej^e Writer (Prentice Hall Press) 

W037 First Draft (Scholastic, Inc.) 

W039 Mind Reader (Brown Bag Software) 

W040 Mind Writer (Daedalus Group, Inc.) 
W042 101 Misused Words (Projected Learning 
Programs, Inc.) (This package provides 
practice on commonly misused words, 
primarily homonyms, not covered in the 
topics of this table.) 



W043 PFS: Professional Write 2.1 (Scott Foresman 
and Company) 

W045 Proteus: The Idea Generator (Projected 
Learning Programs, Inc.) 

W046 Persuasive Essay III (Queue, Inc.) 




Table 2.4 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


W048 


W050 


W055 


W057 


W060 


W061 


W062 


W066 


Reading Le\ el 


12-13+ 


11 


5-8 


6-10 


5-6 


5-8 


8 


8 


^ of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily 


? Y=yes, 


N=no, ! 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


N 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 


Tutorial 


Y 


- 


X 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 




Simulation 


N 


Y 


- 


- 


N 


Y 


- 


Y 


Came 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Partial Tool 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


- 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Prewiting (12) 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


42 


Writing (25) 


0 


32 


20 


0 


0 


64 


0 


4 


Revision (12) 


0 


50 


25 


0 


0 


75 


0 


23 


Editing (25) 


12 


4 


24 


8 


12 


52 


20 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy' (3) 


UH) 


67 


ItX) 


1(X) 


100 


1(X) 


UX) 


UX) 


Appropriateness (5) 


100 


WO 


60 


100 


40 


UX) 


UX) 


UX) 


Feedback (3) 


0 


33 


67 


0 


0 


33 


67 


1 (X) 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


17 


50 


67 


83 


67 


83 


UK) 


83 


Adaptability' (6) 


17 


17 


50 


0 


67 


83 


67 


50 


Summary Information (6) 


0 


17 


33 


17 


17 


67 


83 


0 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease (7) 


14 


14 


43 


57 


57 


71 


UX) 


57 


Adaptability' (4) 


0 


75 


0 


75 


1(X) 


75 


50 


.25' 


Testing (3) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


67 


0 


Tracking (2) 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UX) 


UX) 


(1 


Interactivity' (7) 


14 


71 


100 


14 


29 


UX) 


86 


14 


Appropriateness (18) 


6 


22 


6 


33 


44 


11 


56 


22 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




ReliabilW (3) 


67 


67 


67 


1(X) 


UX) 


UX) 


UX) 


UX) 


Format (7) 


29 


43 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below; 



W048 Punctuation (Projected Learning Programs, 
Inc.) 

W050 Re})ort Writing (Compris) 

W055 Writing Lcarnin;^ to Write (Queue, 
^ic.) 

W057 VW/yftT s Sew World Writer (Prentice Hall 



W060 Snowball (Wise-Ware) 

W061 Writing Skills Series: Developing Writing 
Skills (Queue, Inc.) 

W062 Comma Sense II (Wise- Ware) 

W066 St/prr Sfoo;) (Queue, Inc.) 



Press) 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


W068 


W074 


W075 


W076 


W077 


W078 


W080 


W082 


Reading Level 


13+ 


8-12 


11 


9-13+ 


6-10 


n 

1 


8-13+ 


12 


# of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 . 


IN'STRL’CTIO.SAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes 


, N=no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


_ 


N 






_ 


\ 


Tutorial 


\ 


3 




\ 










Simulation 


- 


\- 


- 


- 










Game 


- 




- 


- 




.. 






Comprehensive Tool 








- 






- 




Partial Tool 


- 


Y 


\ 




'i' 








COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Prewiting (12) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


58 


0 


17 


0 


Writing (25) 


4 


0 


0 


8 


32 


0 


72 


0 


Revision (12) 


25 


0 


0 


0 


42 


0 


75 


0 


Editing (25) 


16 


32 


20 


68 


0 


32 


6S 


64 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracx' (3) 


1(H) 


ion 


67 


33 


67 


100 


100 


0 


Appropriateness (5) 


SO 


100 


100 


SO 


80 


100 


100 


60 


Feedback (3) 


33 


100 


67 


33 


67 


0 


100 


0 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


UK) 


100 


S3 


67 


67 


67 


83 


50 


Adaptability (6) 


83 


100 


100 


50 


S3 


S3 


100 


33 


Summarv Information (6) 


83 


100 


67 


50 


100 


100 


17 


67 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease (7) 


43 


100 


43 


29 


71 


43 


43 


43 


Adaptabilit}' (4) 


25 


75 


100 


50 


50 


25 


75 


0 


Testing (3) 


67 


0 


0 


67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tracking (2) 


50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


50 


50 


50 


Interactivitx' (7) 


100 


71 


71 


71 


29 


57 


71 


0 


Appropriateness (IS) 


11 


7S 


33 


11 


28 


2S 


50 


6 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty (3) 


UK) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


Format (7) 


43 


57 


43 


29 


29 


29 


29 


43 



The nublibher is shtm n in parenthobeb in the list below: 



W068 Skills Bank // (Skills Bank Corporation) 
W074 Ann Professional (Samna Corpc».*atitMi) 
W075 PC (Lexpertise Linguistic Sc^ftware) 
W076 Parlanoc (Parlance Software) 

W077 Maxllnnk S9 (Maxthink, Inc.) 



W078 Mark Up A Punctuation /'oc^/ (Research 
Design Associates, Inc.) 

VV080 Tans^lcrs (Research Design Associates, IncJ 
W082 Crannnar .What 1 ceth You Hare' (Krell 
Software, Inc,) 



O 

ERIC 



Table 2.6 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


W083 


W084 


W087 


W091 


W092 


W093 


W094 


W096 1 


Reading Level 

tt of Reviews (up to .3) 


11 

2 


3-6 

2 


10 

1 


6-10 

2 


8 

3 


10 

1 


10 

2 


11-13+ 

1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODF Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, X-mixec 


1 1 


Drill and Practice 
1 utorial 
SimulatiiMi 
Came 

Comprehensive Tix^l 
Partial lot^l 




X 

\ 

'i' 

Y 


>• 

Y 


Y 

Y 


Y 

X 


Y 

Y 




\ 

Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS percent of objectives implemented satisf< 


actorily 




Prewiting (12) 
Writing (25) 
Revision (12) 
Fditine (25) 


8 

20 

58 

96 


0 

0 

0 

60 


42 

48 

0 

0 


0 

28 

58 

64 


0 

28 

58 

36 


0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

12 

42 

84 


0 

0 

0 

56 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES percent of attributes implemented satisf. 


actorily 




Accuracy' (3) 
Appropriateness {^) 
Feedback (3) 


100 

60 

33 


100 

100 

10(1 


100 

100 

67 


100 

100 

100 


67 

60 


100 

20 

0 


100 

80 

100 


100 

40 

33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS percent of needs implemented satisfac 


:torily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 
Adaptabilit}' (6) 

Summarv Informatitm (6) 


83 

67 

67 


83 

100 

100 


67 

67 

17 


100 

67 

50 


83 

50 

83 


33 

50 

17 


83 

100 

83 


33 

100 

67 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS percent of needs implemented 


, satisfa< 


ztorily 




Ease (7) 

AdaptabiliW (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
Annropriateness (18) 


57 

25 

33 

50 

14 

33 


43 

75 

67 

UX) 

86 

100 


71 

100 

0 

100 

43 

22 


43 

0 

33 

50 

100 

6 


43 

0 

0 

100 

71 

6 


43 

25 

0 

0 

14 

22 


71 

100 

0 

50 

71 

6 


71 

75 

0 

t) 

86 

11 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS percent of attributes implemented satis 


factoril) 


r 


Reliabilty (3) 
Format (7) 


100 

29 


100 

57 


100 

43 


100 

29 


100 

29 


100 

29 


100 

29 


67 

43 



■The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 
W083 Eiiit! (McGraw-Hill) VV092 

W084 Cram/iwr Gnvn//ns (Da\ idson & Associates) W093 
W087 f’wcrihT (Prentice hlall Press) 

W091 Vooibulan/ (Queue, Inc. ) 



W094 

W096 



Di’i'clopnt^ Writin;^ Skilh (Queue, Inc.) 

Bank Street IVWfcr (Scholastic, Inc.) 
£d/for(TASL) 

Correct Grammar S (I (Writing Tools Group) 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Writing 



SOFTWARE ID 


W097 


W099 


WlOl 


W105 


W106 


W107 






Reading Level 


6 


12-13+ 


13+ 


11 


9 


6-13+ 






# of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Im] 


elemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


_ 


Y 


Y 






Tutorial 


Y 


— 


_ 


_ 


N 








Simulation 


Y 


- 


_ 


Y 


_ 


_ 






Came 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 





_ 






Comprehensive Tool 


Y 


- 




_ 


— 


_ 






Partial Tool 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 


Prewiting (12) 


0 


0 


0 


42 


0 


0 






Writing (25) 


0 


0 


0 


32 


0 


24 






Revision (12) 


0 


33 


8 


58 


0 


25 






Editing (25) 


56 


0 


36 


0 


56 


0 






CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Accuraev' (3) 


UK) 


100 


67 


100 


100 


100 






Appropriateness (5) 


100 


60 


40 


100 


80 


UKl 






Feedback (3) 


0 


67 


33 


0 


100 


33 






MEETING EACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease of Implementation (6) 


100 


67 


100 


33 


UK) 


100 






AdaptabiliW (6) 


100 


100 


67 


67 


17 


50 






Summary Information (6) 


50 


67 


50 


17 


67 


1(X) 






MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease (7) 


71 


14 


29 


29 


86 


86 






Adaptability (4) 


100 


25 


50 


25 


0 


25 






Testing (3) 


100 


33 


0 


0 


100 


UK) 






Tracking (2) 


100 


50 


0 


0 


100 


100 






Interactivity (7) 


86 


43 


100 


29 


UK) 


86 






Appropriateness (18) 


56 


6 


28 


33 


33 


33 






SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Reliabiit)' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 






Format (7) 


57 


14 


29 


29 


14 


14 







The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 



W097 Grimmuir Mastery !L AS.C (American 
Language Academy) 

W099 Basic Composition Paragraphs Packai^c 
(Queue, Inc.) 

WlOl J\rfWt Cop\f (L.(.)gicus Incorporated) 
W105 lV>/7cr's (Daedalus Group, 

Inc.) 



W106 English Language Instructional Systems: 
Grammar, Usage (Weaver Instructional 
Systems) 

W107 Reading Efficiency System (Wea\*er 
Instructional Systems) 




Table 2.8 
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2b 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 



n of Rev iews (up to 3) 



MOOl 



M002 



M003 



M004 



1 



MOOS 



1 



M006 



MOOS 



M009 



MOlO 



INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 



Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, X=mixed 



Drill and Practice 
Tutorial 
Simulation 
Game 

Comprehensue Fool 
Partial Tool 



Y 

Y 

Y 



Y 

Y 



COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributesj 



TOPICS 



percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 



Base Ten Notation 

Basic Ops /Whole Numbers (10) 

Prime Numbers & Factorization (41 
Basic Ops /Positive Fractions (19) 

Basic Ops/ Positive DecimaN (13) 
Ratio and Proportions (6) 

Percents (7) 

Units of Measure (10) 

Basic Geometry (41 ) 

Basic Ops/Sijmed Numbers (10) 

Real Numbers (25) 

Sc*t Notation (7) 

Simple Linear Eq. ^One Variable (7) 
Simple Linear Ineq. -'One \ ariable (h) 
lntej;er Exponents (9) 

Polvnomials (Irtl 
Factoring (n) 

Graphs (21) 

Sighing Systems of Equations (9) 
Quadratics (9) 

Rational Expressions (5) 

Rational Exponents & Radicals (9) 
Geometry (7) 



2o 

50 

25 

oO 

15 

0 

Hh 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OO 

0 

43 
0 

44 

17 

3>> 

n 

KO 

44 

i) 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

h7 

44 

22 

17 

29 

n 

44 

60 

5h 

0 



63 

50 

25 

79 

09 

S3 

100 

100 

9S 

SO 

44 

0 

57 

h7 

7S 

11 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

86 



38 

50 

100 

21 

40 

100 

71 

0 

0 

90 

9h 

0 

71 

S3 

89 

83 

07 

95 

100 

89 

fiO 

44 

14 



100 

100 

100 

89 

92 

S3 

100 

100 

0 

100 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

3'' 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

hO 

32 

0 

100 

S3 

5o 

on 

83 

43 

h7 

56 

80 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

71 

h7 

0 

44 

0 

7n 

78 

0 

0 

0 



2 d 

30 

75 

74 

0 

(I 

(i 

0 

3^^ 

lOO 

92 

57 

Sh 

100 

DO 

7^ 

S3 

5 

0 

44 

0 

0 

14 



percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 



Accuracy (3) 
Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


100 

80 

0 


100 

SO 

33 


100 

80 


100 

100 

33 


67 

100 

100 


100 

100 

33 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

loo 

100 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemen 


ted satis! 


factorily 






Ease of Implementation (n) 
Adaptability (6) 

Summary Information (6) 


100 

S3 

50 


100 

100 

10() 


100 

100 

83 


100 

100 

R3 


83 

83 

83 


100 

100 

100 


83 

67 

33 


83 

100 

83 


10(» 

100 

S') 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemer 


ited satis 


factorily 






Ease of Use (7) H 

Adapttibilit) (4) 

Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 

Interactivity (7) 

A p p rop r 1 at en ess (18) 


43 

75 

0 

50 

71 

11 


43 

50 

0 

50 

100 


29 

50 

0 

50 

100 

11 


71 

75 

100 

100 

Hh 

h] 


29 

25 

67 

50 

43 

33 


43 

50 

33 

loo 

71 

17 


43 

75 

i) 

100 

10(' 

so 


29 

75 

0 

100 

100 

56 


100 

67 

100 

S6 

100 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implem 


tented sa 


tisfactori 


ly 




Rehabiltv (3) 


100 


h7 


1(10 


!()() 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Format (7) 


29 


43 


29 


43 


43 


4" 


29 


43 


43 



MOOl Prt'~Aij:d'r.i 7hc Al.O/i / .it (The Math Lab) 

M002 /Vyimnny M^^cbr.vThc \Uth I .it (The Math Lab) 
M003 hifcrujc.iuti^ Alyctrj Thf Milh I .it (The Math Lab) 
M004 M.O'i ; io^tens Learning) 



MOOS (Ji'^^ten^ Learning) 

M006 /M./in./iu/ Skill- fUnk I! (SkilU Bank Ci>rpi 

MOOS Al;ctr.i Pnll.w.l Puiluv I II II! (Conduit) 
M009 / l\iri I (IBM) 



ration) 



o 

ERIC 



21 



30 



Tnble 3.1 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


MOll 


.M014 


M015 


M016 


M018 


M019 


M020 


M021 


M022 


" < 'f Kl.*\ K‘W " Uip t»> ' ( 


1 


1 


1 


1 




3 


3 






INSIRLCnONXl MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily ? Y= 


:yes, N=no, X=mixed 




!->rii! .mJ i’ravtue 






\ 


3 


X 


X 


3 


X 


3' 


1 uli ‘f lal 






- 


3 


\ 


- 


X 


\ 


- 


Simuiatu-n 






- 


- 


- 


X 


- 


- 


- 


t'.anu- 


- 








- 


- 


- 


- 


3' 


Liifnf'r*. hen"i\ e 1 o. -1 


~ 


- 




- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


Partial T. o! 


- 




> 


3 


3 


X 


3' 


- 


X 


C O \' E R A C E (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attribute: 


s.) 


ropics 




percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




ba^i.- T » n \*otatiA-n > '>» 


ii 


,ts 


(1 


(1 


100 


0 


0 


(1 


0 


j l-a"t. Op- W h* *le Number^ 1 h' . 


40 




4(1 


0 


100 


(1 


0 


0 


4(1 


PruM*.- Number" & F»utt 'n/ation i l ' 


ii 


0 


(1 


0 


100 


0 


(1 


0 


0 


ba"ic Op" i\»"itne Fraction" < bo 


47 


74 




0 


74 


lb 


0 


0 


0 


ba"K Op" Pt>"iti\ e Devimah ? 1 ' I 


o2 


ny 


31 


(1 


b4 


(1 


0 


0 


0 


Katii>and Prop. <rtu'n" . 


(* 


1(U» 


0 


100 


S3 


(.1 


0 


0 


0 


Percent" 1 7» 


0 


sb 


(1 


0 


71 


(1 


0 


0 


0 


t nit" .a Mea"Ure i U'i 


10 


i) 


(1 


(' 


1(H) 


0 


(1 


(3 


(1 


Ba"U Cev'nietrv l4 1 ' 






0 


20 


44 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ba"ic Op" Signed Number" ( li'* 


0 


10 


(1 


50 


40 


0 


bO 


10 


0 


Kea! Number" (23 • 


lb 




0 


0 


20 


0 


lb 


40 


0 


Set N Ota turn (7i 


(I 




0 


0 


0 


(1 


0 


0 


0 


Mn^pk linear Ft] One \ ariable ( 7‘ 


0 


2^^ 


0 


24 


37 


(1 


57 


57 


0 


j Simple 1 in«ear Inei] One \ anabie (lo 


0 


17 


0 


(1 


0 


0 


33 


0 


(1 


lntegi.rE\ps»neiUs|V- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5b 


(1 


44 


0 


0 


Pol\ ne-mial" 1 1 s 1 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


17 


(1 


0 


Fav ti -ring o-. > 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b7 


0 


0 


Graph" (21 • 


0 


24 


(1 


SI 


24 


1(1 


5 


0 


0 


S‘l\ me S\ "tern." of Lquatu'n" (V \ 


1* 


0 


(1 


b7 


(1 


0 


TT 


0 


0 


Quad rat K" (V' 




0 ' 


(1 


7S 


(1 


11 


44 


(1 


0 


Kaliv*nal Fxpressu^*!!" (3* 


0 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


bO 


0 


(1 


Rational Exponents Radical" C-n 


v) 


(1 


(1 


44 


0 


0 


44 


(1 


0 


Ci.‘ometr\ (7i 


(1 


43 


0 


14 


24 


0 


0 


(1 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




\v\urav\ f.^i 


h7 


1(11' 


100 


10(1 


100 


lOO 


100 


67 


100 


Appropriatene"" (3* 


SO 


so 


so 


SO 


100 


so 


bO 


40 


so 


Feedba.klt- 




0 


0 


1(H1 


b7 


(1 


33 


b7 


(1 


MEETING FACLLTV NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






1 a"o of 1 mplernentation (to 


10(1 


1(10 


S3 


100 


1(H) 


50 


67 


67 


67 


\daptabilit\ (Oi 




S3 


100 


100 


1(1(1 


S3 


b7 


S3 


b7 


Summarv Information (m 


h7 


b7 


b7 


33 


67 


0 


S3 


S3 


0 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






ta"e of 1 "e ( . > 


24 


57 


24 


100 


71 


57 


24 


29 


29 


\daptabiht\ 


' 


30 


73 


75 


10(1 


50 


75 


0 


100 


\ "ting • ‘ 


o7 


> > 


ii 


33 


33 


0 


0 


33 


0 


1 ha. king. 2 


3e 


lov 


100 


(■' 


1(1(1 


0 


100 


5(1 


100 


interav t;\ it\ 1 7 • 


71 


Sh 


Sb 


^7 


100 


() 


Hb 


71 


Sb 


\ppropriatene"" ( ls> 




3b 


33 


7S 


44 


5(1 


17 


TT 


72 


SOFT WARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Keliabiitv Go 


(> 


b7 


100 


li>0 


1(H1 


100 


0 


33 


100 


; Eornvit i7 


4> 


43 


43 


43 


43 


24 


43 


24 


24 



Uh- piiMs^hor I" m paronthe''^" \r the li>t Lview 

Mon h: < h»-( «BLS- 

M014 • '"ten' i oarninp ' 

MOl^ f* i, ::u! t'r. / \'<losten" loarnmy;' 

MOlb ' ). e ^C^'n-.Rut' 

MOIH . 'n.. J >r':r:<v iSK \ Thinkuare 

if .hut"- 



MO 20 i xtrff Al;(cf r.j Tut(’r (Tu>oft) 

M021 /MJtvr'" JM./ / / d- II (Hartley Courseware) 

M022 Kmc Rule the j (Sunburst 

Communications! (This is a hvpothc‘s|s testm^ 
packaj;e that co\er^ onK one of the topKs m this 
table ! 



MOIm \ y., kio'c si’i.t' i True ba>K 




T.iblo 3.2 



T> 

31 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


M023 


M025 


M026 


M027 


M030 


M031 


M032 


M033 


M034I 


tt of Pe\ ievvh (up to 3) 




1 






1 




1 




1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily? Y= 


yes, \=no, X=mixed 






Drill and Practice 
Tutorial 




3 


3' 

3 


3 

3 


3 

3 


3 

3 


3 






\ 


Simulatkin 

CanK* 


3- 








- 


- 


- 






■ 


Conaprehensic e Ttu)l 
Partial TotW 


3’ 




3' 


3' 


3 


- 


- 






1 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attribuies.) i 


TOPICS 




percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 






Ba>e Ten Notation (S) 

Basic Ops ' W’hi^le Numbers ( hM 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


() 

(1 


0 

0 


0 

l' 




0 

0 


0 

111 


I’rime Numbers & Facti^ri/ation (4) 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


l» 




5o 


1' 


Basic Ops/Positi\ e Fractions (19) 


(1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Ih 


\\ 


Basic Ops ' Positn e Decimals (13) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(' 


0 


0 






0 


Ratio and Proportion*' (b) 
Percents (7) 

Units of Measure (10) 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

(1 


0 

(1 

() 


0 

0 

0 


\) 

0 

0 




0 

0 

(1 


0 

0 

0 


Basic Ceometrv (41 ) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




? 


0 


Basic Ops / Signed Numbers ( 10) 
Real Numbers (25) 


W) 

3h 


0 

0 


0 

2S 


0 


0 

0 


0 


t) 

0 




0 

0 


0 

0 


Set Notation (7) 

Simple Linear Eq. / One \ anable (/ ) 


ti 

43 


0 

71 


0 

43 


0 

Sh 


\' 

0 


:i 


0 

4' 




2v 


( 1 


Simple Linear Ineq./One Variable (h) 


i> 


.1 


0 


s3 


0 


l! 


* 




0 

0 

0 

ll 

"»•> 

0 

0 

0 




Integer Exponents (9) 

Polynomials ( lb) 

Factoring (6) 

Graphs (21) 

S<4vmg Systems of Equations (9) 
Quadratics (9) 

Rational Expressions (5) 

Rational Exponents &z Radicals (9) 
Ceometrv (7) 


0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0* 

0 

ll 

h7 

h7 

St) 

hO 

14 


2S 

50 

44 

5o 

hO 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

ll 

K1 

7S 

l> 

0 

0 

0 


S"> 

100 

3S 

0 

o7 

100 

0 

0 


0 

11 

Si> 

0 

pk 

44 

0 

0 

1 




1' 

»' 

l\ 

1' 

0 

ll 

\i 

" 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactori 


ly 




Accuracy (3) 
Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


llrO 

100 

100 


too 

100 


100 

SO 


100 

100 


100 

100 

0 


lOO 

so 


100 

100 

K'O 


100 

100 

l» 


100 

llHi 

ion 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 






percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






Ease of Implementation (b) 
Adaptability (6) 

Summary Informatitm (h) 


100 

100 

H3 


S3 

h7 

S3 


100 

100 

S3 


10(1 

07 

S3 


S') 

30 

5ii 


100 

S3 

S3 


liui 

100 

50 


s') 

tl 


s') 

h7 

0 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 






percent of needs implemented satisfactorih 






Ease of Use (7) 
Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
Appropriateness (IH) 


57 

75 

h7 

100 

100 

39 


29 

25 

100 

57 

5h 


43 

25 

n 

50 

71 

7S 


43 

ino 

Sh 

2S 


43 

75 

100 

71 

11 


71 

75 

0 

lOO 

lou 

33 


100 

lOti 

100 

100 

100 


Sh 

0 

5i‘ 

71 

50 


4^) 

50 

h7 

100 

:i 

“> 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 






Rohabilty 
Format (7) 


too 

29 


100 

43 


100 

29 


1()0 

29 


10(1 

2tJ 


10i» 

43 


b»0 

100 


100 

2w 


100 

29 



Tno publi>hcT i^^hovvn in par».*ntho^c>> in the list below 
M023 Ci<rncw/w>N Proicct Pn'-Al<^d r.i \ oh / 

II (Price Laboratory School) 

M025 A/vvhr.J ll M / (IBM) 

M026 Al\\'~HU>Ur Plu^ (Das idson &z Associates! 

M027 Al/i-r,vampu((T Curru ulion Prourt / (Pnee 

Laborati>rv School) 



•\i\fh i I I ‘Tru e 



M030 /’>i" 

l.aborators Svhoob 

Alt’u'j'i- (Brooks and Colei 

(3 ot r vil-ksl iQllelie ln< • 

Smit {Svholasti^.. liw j 

Ai^ch.j / Si.Ji/- {frdikational l)e"i>:n 

Inc ) 



M031 

M032 

M033 

M034 



o 

ERIC 



23 



3 L 



Table 3.3 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


M035 


M036 


M037 


M039 


M041 


M043 


M047 


M050 


MOST 


« of Ke\ K*u> (up to 3) 




1 




1 


1 


2 




2 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily? Y= 


:yes, N=no, X=mixed 




Dnil and Practice 


N 


N 


- 




Y 


N 




Y 




Tutorial 


\ 


N 


- 




Y 


N 


- 


Y 




Simulation 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






Came 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Y 


- 


Ctunprehensuf Ti^ol 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Partial Too] 




- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


X 


- 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/atlributes.) 


TOPICS 


» 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Ba-se Ten Notation ('>) 


75 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Basic Ops Whole Numbers (!()) 


100 


0 


h0..> 


0() 


0 


30 


0 


0 


0 


Prime Numbers & Factorization (4) 


25 


0 . 


75 


50 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


Basic Ops. Positive Fractions (19) 




0 


53 


74 


68 


58 


t) 


0 


0 


Basic Ops Positi\e Decimals (l.^i 


h9 


0 


hV 


hV 


0 


31 


0 


0 


0 


Ratio and Propi>rtu>ns (o) 


“X > 


h7 


17 


17 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


Percents (7) 


100 


0 


71 


Hh 


0 


29 


0 


0 


0 


L’nits of Measure (10) 


90 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Basic Ceometr\ (4 1 f 


54 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


93 


0 


Basic Ops - Signed Numbers (10) 


20 


0 


70 


SO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Real Numbers (25) 


0 


0 


Ih 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


fvl 


Sc’t Notation (7) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(» 


0 


0 


0 


Simple Linear Eq. ■ One \ anable (7) 


0 


Sh 


71 


43 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8h 


Simple Linear Ineq , One \ anable (h) 


0 


33 


33 


0 


0 


(> 


0 


0 


(t7 


Integer Exponents (9) 


0 


5o 


o7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


PoU nomials ( W) 


0 


11 


50 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Factoring (h) 


0 


50 


h7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


83 


Graphs (21 ) 


0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


95 


Sol\ ing Systems of Equations (9) 


0 


33 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


78 


Quadratics (9) 


0 


33 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Rational Expressions (5) 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Rational Exponents Sa Radicals (9) 


0 


22 


7S 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5h 


Ceometr\ (7) 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8h 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




AccuracN (3) 


100 


h7 


10(» 


07 


100 


h7 


100 


67 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 


S(i 


hO 


80 


hO 




100 


80 


100 


100 


Feeciback (3) 


100 


0 


0 


33 


33 


33 


0 


100 


33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






Ease of Implementation (n) 


100 


o7 


07 


h7 


33 


50 


100 


100 


100 


Adaptability ((•») 


50 


S3 


100 


50 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


Summar\ Information (h) 


K3 


S3 


0 


83 


17 


0 


5i» 


100 


50 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






Ease of Uso (7) 


71 


14 


57 


29 


43 


43 


71 


71 


43 


Adaptabilit\ (4) 


0 


50 


50 


75 


(i 


75 


5(' 


75 


100 


Testing ('1 


07 


33 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


33 


0 


Tracking (2) 


100 


50 


0 


0 


100 


100 




100 


100 


Interacts it\ (7) 


71 


29 


14 


Sh 


Sh 


71 


57 


8h 


mo 


Appropriateness (IS) 


7S 


h 




33 


17 


33 


5h 


50 


7S 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of 


attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Rolubiltv (Ti 


100 


100 


h7 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Format (7) 


43 


29 


29 


29 


71 


29 


29 


43 


43 



Fhy publisher is shown in parentheses m the list below 






\103!5 

M036 


HI ^ Tuft't .irt’-400.M (BLSl 

(Queue. Inc ) 


M043 


/ (Queue. Inc ) (This is basicalh a 

(•-•sting package ) 


\1037 


/\Trv(Si>tt \N'arehouse. Inu ) 
i MOt Tutor Arahvu'tu (Tusofn 


M047 


Gitvii G/c/ ** .i»id v / .fN./(io»N (Sunburst 

Communuationsl 


M041 


/ » u OoM St'Mt'' (Queue Iru ' 


M050 

M051 


1 hit' / (Jostens Learning^ 

//LM }\'r<oiu! Scru's (Jostens Learning) 




Table 3.4 



33 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


M053 


M057 


M059 


M060 


M064 


M065 


M066 


M068 


M071 


« of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


-1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 




INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily? Y= 


yes, N=no, X=mix 


ed 




Drill and I'ractice 
TutiTrial 
Simulation 
Came 

Comprehensi\ e Tool 
Partial Ttu4 


Y 

Y 


Y 
> 

Y 


Y 

Y 


Y 
> 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


>' 

Y 


Y 
N 

Y 

Y 

N 


>■ 




COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 




percent of objectives implemented sati 


isfactoril 


y 




Base Ten Notation (S) 


50 


25 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


Basic Ops. Whole Numbers (10) 


10 


40 


(iO 


100 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


lYime Numbers &: Factorization (4) 


0 


0 


75 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Basic Ops l\>sitive Fractions (19) 


89 


b3 


47 


100 


0 


11 


26 


n 


0 


Basi c Ops / Post ti ve Dec i mal s ( 1 a ) 




38 


54 


100 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


Ratio and Proportions (h) 


100 




17 


100 


0 


33 


50 


100 


0 


Percents (7) 


100 


8h 


0 


100 


0 


14 


57 


0 


0 


Units of Measure (10) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


0 


Basic Gei>metrv (41 ) 


6S 




0 


0 


0 


49 


4b 


0 


0 


Basic Ops. Signed Numbers (10) 
Real Numbers (25) 


70 

0 


0 

12 


70 

lb 


100 

0 


20 

20 


50 

28 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sc*t Notation (7) 


0 


0 


0 


l) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Simple Linear Ec|. . One \ ariable (7) 


0 


43 


43 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Simple Linear Ineq. ^ One \'ariable (b>) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Integer Exponents (9) 
Polynomials ( IH) 


0 

0 


11 

-n 


5b 

50 


0 

0 


0 

0 


67 

0 


0 

0 


44 

0 


0 

0 


Factoring (f>) 
Graphs (21) 


0 

0 


50 

29 


b7 

57 


0 

0 


0 

29 


0 

14 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

52. 


S<>lving Systems of Equations (9) 
Quadratics (9) 


0 

0 


11 

■ri 


44 

44 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


33 

33 


Rational Expressums (5) 


0 


ll 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rational Expi^nents &: Radicals (9) 


0 


0 


78 


0 


0 


0 


0 


78 


0 


Geometry (7) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of ^ 


attributes implemented sa 


tisfactori 


ly 




.Accuracy (T) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


10(> 


80 

33 


80 

0 


w 

100 


100 

100 


40 

lOO 


100 

0 


100 

100 


100 

33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 






percent c 


if needs i 


imp! erne 


nted sati! 


sfactorily 






Ease of Implementatum (f>) 


83 


33 


67 


100 


50 


83 


50 


b7 


100 


.Adaptability (b) 

Summary Information (h) 


100 

83 


100 

17 


100 

b7 


100 

83 


30 

67 


83 

100 


50 

67 


50 

0 


100 

17 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 






percent of needs 


implemented sati 


sfactoril) 


/ 




Ease of Use (7) 
.Adaptability (4) 
Testing (.3) 

Tracking (2) 
InteractiMty (7) 
Appropriateness (IH) 


57 

50 

0 

100 

10(» 

72 


29 

75 

0 

UH> 

71 

11 


43 

50 

0 

50 

57 

5b 


100 

11)0 

100 

100 

IIH) 

94 


29 

25 

50 

8h 

44 


43 
50 
33 

100 

57 

44 


14 

25 

50 

57 

bl 


43 

75 

67 

50 

8h 

17 


100 

100 

50 

.85 

5b 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implemented » 


itisfactor 


ily 




Rolubilty 
Form.it (7) 


100 

29 


lOt' 

29 


100 

43 


100 

100 


100 

14 


100 

29 


67 

14 


100 

43 


100 

29 



Tho publisher is shown m parentheses in the list below 
M053 IHM Mith I c:rl IV (IBM) 

M057 SUth Pacth'c .ui.i Prol'U^u Sohvr (H & \ Softu 
M0559 AU(m'»»unrs / xyloratwyi Tool Kit (IBM) 

M060 Me.(unu(/i (VTAE) 

M064 /Ve/\/ceK7 (Price Lab or atorv SvhooU 



M065 fpr Ct'i’iNdri/ aiiJ Al^chra (IBM) 

are) M066 (Price Laboratory S.ho('l) 

M068 Sptxul Tt*pu’< in \Ulh<^HtJttc> 5t*nts- (Qui-ue, Inc ) 
M071 '• Kt'ffwnu'Kurt: Mith 5cr;<s (True Basic. 

Inc ) 



o 

ERIC 



25 34 



Table 3.5 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


M073 


M075 


M087 


M088 


M090 


M091 


M092 


M093 


M096 


ft of Ro\ lews (up to ?>) 


1 


1 


*> 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily ? Y= 


yes, N=no, X=mixed 




Drill and Practice 


A 


N 


A 


A 




N 


\ 


3 


3 


Tutorial ^ 


A 


N 


A 


A’ 








3 


3 


Siniulath'n 


A' 




- 


- 


- 


- 


\ 


- 


- 


Canu' 




- 


- 


- 




3 


3 




- 


C omprehensu e L>ol 


- 


- 




" 








” 


- 


Partial Tool 






A 


“ 


A 


3 


3 


3 


3 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 




percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Base Ten Notation (S) 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


ll 


Basic Ops VVht>le Numbers (KB 


60 


0 


0 


\\ 


0 


0 


50 


(' 


0 


Prime Numbers ic Factori/atu>n (4) 


100 


(1 


0 


0 


() 


(' 


(' 


(' 


(' 


Basic Ops / I’ositn e Fractums ( PJ) 


hS 


0 


0 


l) 


0 


0 


11 


(' 


(' 


Basic Ops; I\»siti\ e Decimals ( 1 


h2 


0 


0 


0 


. 1 ) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Katio and Proportu>ns (n) 


H 3 


50 


l) 


0 


t) 


0 


0 


0 


(' 


Percents (7) 


H 6 


0 


l) 


0 


0 


0 


(i 


() 


0 


Units Measure (KM 


KH' 


0 


() 


0 


0 


1 ) 


0 


(' 


0 


Basic Cei>metr\ ( 4 1 ) 




54 


0 


loo 


3 p 


0 


7 p 


(' 


(' 


Basic Ops. Signed Numbers (K)) 


hO 


0 




(> 


0 


(1 


0 


0 


0 


Real Numbers (25) 


0 


0 


u 


(1 


0 


(' 


0 


04 


(1 


Sc*t Notatu>n (7) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 ‘ 


0 


i) 


29 


0 


Simple Linear Eq. One \ ariable ( 7 ) 


(1 


0 


14 


(» 


(' 


14 


)' 


K'O 


0 


Simple Linear Ineq . One \'anable (b) 


0 


0 


0 


() 


(1 


0 


0 


KMl 


(> 


Integer Exp^ments (9) 


0 


0 


ll 


0 


(» 


1 1 


(' 


KM' 


5 h 


Polynomials ( Ih) 


0 


0 


0 


1 ‘ 


(» 


2S 


0 


S3 


3 ,' 


Factoring (6>) 


0 


0 


() 


0 


(' 


17 


1' 


100 


S3 


Graphs (21) 


() 


32 


0 


0 


3s 


3 .S 


(' 


93 


0 


Sole ing Systems of Equatums (9) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(» 


S9 


(' 


Quadratics (9) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(» 




0 


i 0 (' 


44 


Rational ExpreSsums (5) 


(' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(' 


100 


0 


Rational Exponents «Sc Radicals (9) 


(' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1‘ 


KM' 


0 


Geometry (7) 


() 


71 


(1 


0 


43 




0 


14 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 


100 


h 7 


100 


100 


(17 


100 


10 (' 


KUi 


KM' 


Appropriateness (5) 


KXl 


40 


HO 


Si' 


40 


So 


KM) 


loo 


40 


Feedback (3) 


h7 


0 




3 .' 


100 




0 


h 7 


33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






Ease of Implementation (h) 


100 


S 3 


1(>0 


10(1 


KM' 


S 3 


100 


UM) 


S3 


Adaptability (N 


1(10 


K 3 


h 7 




S 3 


?o 


KM» 


KM' 


o 7 


Summary Information (h) 


6>7 


1 ()() 


S 3 


S 3 


S 3 


S3 


0 


o 7 


o 7 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 






Ease <»f Use (7) 


43 


29 


71 


29 


43 


57 


71 


71 


43 


Adaptabilit\ (4i 


75 


3 (> 


25 


0 


3 i» 


3 (' 


25 


KM' 


75 


Testing (.A) 


h7 


3 3 


i' 


0 


p 7 


t 


0 


o 7 


o 7 


Tracking (2) 


K»i» 


lOl) 


KM 


0 


3 (' 


K'l' 


0 


K'O 


1 ' 


Interactmtc (7) 


Hn 




100 


29 


!('(' 


71 


p 7 


K'O 


71 


Appropriateness (IH) 


10(1 




39 




11 


44 


44 


5 o 


h 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty (A) 


h 7 


fi 7 


KH» 


lOit 


KM' 


10(1 


KM' 


K'O 


K'O 


Format (7) 


HP 


4'^ 


29 


29 


29 


43 


29 


43 


29 



Tho pnbli''hor is ''hown m paronthoscs in thv' li'^t below 
M073 hitcr.2ct!:r \Uthci>uth > (Ferranti Ediu ational S\ stems, 
llH } 

\107S 7:« (* / \(t'»isKHfs (IBM) 

M087 Soh’n.’v (EJucational \cti\ities Iru > 

M088 r.t 'nidr',/ .'Urr (Educational Actiutjes. Inc i 

VIO^O Mil Ciirrii (Truv 

I al'oratorx S h< •! ) 



MOVl C{*Mit7 t> (\entura Ediu ati<»nal Scsteiiwi 

M0^2 (\ciitiira Ediuational S\ stems) 

\1093 C.*»>irn(t» J uti>y Un .A\v^rj Ayj itt' i At n’.tih 

(Hout:ht»*n Miffiin> 

M(W6 ! \ ^ M’rive 

I aboratorc S honl) 



o r 



Table 3.6 



26 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


M098 


M099 


Ml 00 


M103 


Ml 04 


M106 


Ml 07 


M115 


M116 


« of Re\ iews ( up to 3 ) I 


1 


1 


1 


T 


1 




1 


1 


T 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily? Y= 


yes, N=no, X=mix 


ed 




Drill and Practice 
Tutorial 
Simulation 
Came 

Comprehensive Tool 
Partial Tool 


A' 

A' 

A' 

Y 


A 

A 


A 

A' 


A 

A 

Y 

A' 

Y 


A- 

A' 


A’ 

A 

Y 
A' 

Y 


A* 

Y 


A 

A 

A 


A 

A 

A 


rnVFRAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 




percent of objectives implemented sati 


isfactoril 


y 




base Ten Notatu)n (8) 


I) 


0 


38 


0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


100 


basic Ops/W’hole Numbers (Ul) 


0 


0 


60 


0 


40 


0 


60 


0 


90 


Prime Numbers & Factorization (4) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


75 


0 


0 


0 


100 


basK Ops/ Positwe Fractions (19) 


0 


0 


63 


0 


11 


0 


37 


0 


89 


ba> .c Ops/ Positi\ e Decimals (13) 


0 


0 


38 




0 


0 


62 


0 


77 


Ratio and Proportions (h) 
Percents (7) 


0 

l) 


0 

0 


50 

71 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


83 

86 


Units i>f Measure (10) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(1 


0 


100 


basic Geometry (41 ) 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


46 


basic Ops/Signed Numbers (10) 
Real Numbers (25) 


0 

9h 


0 

0 


40 

56 


80 

100 


10 

1) 


0 

1) 


60 

52 


12 


100 

48 


Set Notation (7) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(> 


1 1 


Simple Linear Eq. / One \ ariable (/) 


Sh 


0 


86 


86 


43 


0 


86 


0 


71 


Simple Linear Ineq. /One \'ariable (h) 


100 


0 


0 


67 


I) 


0 


0 


0 


17 


Integer Exponents (9) 
Pi4ynomials (IH) 


0 

72 


0 

2S 


100 

83 


100 

100 


0 

0 


0 

0 


44 

6 


100 

28 


56 

0 


Factoring (0) 
Graphs (21 ) 


5 


h7 

52 


83 

48 


83 

86 


0 

0 


0 

81 


0 

14 


50 

19 


0 

19 


Solving Systems of Equations (9) 
Quadratics (9) 


0 

0 


56 

S9 


44 

67 


67 

67 


0 

0 


TT 


44 

11 


56 

78 


() 

0 


Rational Expressions (5) 


0 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rational Exponents & Radicals (9) 
Geometry (7) 


0 

0 


78 

0 


11 

0 


78 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


67 

0 


0 

29 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of , 


attributes implemented sa 


tisfactori 


ly 




Accuracy (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


/Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


100 

100 


100 

0 


60 

0 


100 

33 


100 

0 


100 

100 


80 

0 


80 


100 

100 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 






percent of needs i 


implemented sati: 


sfactorily 






Ease of Implementation (0) 


S3 


100 


50 


83 


a,'' 


100 


83 


100 


100 


Adaptability (6) 
Summary Information (h) 


67 

0 


50 

17 


17 


67 

67 




100 

33 


100 

. 


83 

83 


67 

83 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 






percent of needs implemented sati 


sfactoril) 






Ease of Use (7) 
/Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
/Appropriateness (IH) 


100 

75 

100 

100 

61 


71 

25 

50 

Sh 

56 


43 

25 

50 

86 

33 


43 

25 

0 

50 

100 

61 


29 

25 

0 

UMi 

100 

11 


100- 

100 

0 

50 

86 

56 


100 

100 

100 

50 

71 

56 


43 

75 

67 

100 

100 

11 


71 

75 

100 

100 

67 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implemented s; 


3 tis factor 


ily 




Reliabilty (3) 
Format (7) 


100 

43 


100 

29 


100 

29 


100 

29 


!()(» 

29 


100 

43 


100 

43 


100 

29 


100 

29 



The publisher is shinvn in parentheses m the list beUnv 
M098 Aly^chra 1 I tr^l ^cffic^lrr (lintannica Si>ftware) 

M099 Al\;dru St tOfiJ ScfHt’>lcr ( Britannu a Softu are) 

MlOO Pn'- unJ htlrnfirJuU" Alsrtr.j 

(Adchson VVc*sle\ Publishing Compan\ . Ine ) 

M103 rrofc>sor l\efssm.jM's 5e^f:r.uv A/vehr.a (Professor 
Weissman s Software) 

M104 Ta/’ic's iM Algebra (H & H Publishers) 



M106 T/u’ / UMt'/fi'M A»u/i/c< r (Sunburst Communications) 
Ml 07 /'C >4 '/:•(• (Pav ific Crest Software) 

Ml 15 Aho-(V4'fH;5wftT C»rrk'u/u»u /Vouvf A/.sVf u II (IVue 
Labt>ratt>rv Svhool) 

M116 4*f AI.K/i (Saunders Coll ej;e 

Publishing;) 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 3.7 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for Math 



SOFTWARE ID 


M118 


M120 


M121 














# of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


2 


1 














INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 




Implemented Satisfactorily? Y= 


7 es, N=no, X=mixed 


Drill and I’ractice 


Y 


Y 


- 














Tutorial 


N 


Y 


Y 














Simulatum 


- 


- 


Y 














Came 


- 


- 


- 














Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 














Partial Tool 


- 


Y 


Y 














COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 




percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 


Base Ten Notatit^n (H) 


0 


0 


0 














Basic Ops /Whole Numbers (10) 


0 


10 


hO 














Prime Numbers & FacU^ri/ation (4) 


0 


0 


0 














Basic Ops/ Positive Fractions (19) 


0 


0 


hH 














Basic Ops/ Piisitive Decimals (!.'>) 


0 


0 


15 














Ratio and Proportions (6) 


0 


0 


100 














Percents (7) 


0 


14 


8(1 














Units of Measure (10) 


0 


0 


100 














Basic Geometry (41 ) 


0 


0 


63 














Basic Ops / Signed Numbers (10) 


0 


70 


(tO 














Real Numbers (25) 


0 


72 


20 














Set Notation (7) 


0 


0 


0 














Simple Linear Eq /One Variable (7) 


57 


100 


71 














Simple Linear Ineq. /One Vanable (0) 


50 


h7 


0 














Integer Exponents (9) 


0 


100 


56 














Polvnomials (18) 


44 


94 


0 














FacU>ring (h) 


100 


100 


0 














Graphs (21) 


h7 


81 


0 














Solving Systems of Equations (9) 


h7 


67 


0 














Quadratics (9) 


22 


89 


11 














Ratumal Expressions (5) 


0 


100 


0 














Rational Exponents & Radicals (9) 


0 


56 


0 














Get^metry (7) 


0 


14 


29 














CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Accuracy (3) 


100 


100 


0 














Appropriateness (5) 


100 


100 


0 














Feedback (3) 


100 


100 


0 














MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




^ percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease of Implementation (6) 


83 


100 


67 














Adaptability (h) 


67 


100 


100 














Summary Information (6) 


0 


50 


100 














MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease of Use (7) 


43 


43 


14 














Adaptability (4) 


25 


75 


50 














Testing (3) 


0 


33 


0 














Tracking (2) 


100 


100 


50 














Interactivity (7) 


100 


100 


Hh 














Appropfiateness (18) 


33 


67 


5h 














SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 




percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Reliabilty (3) 


100 


100 


100 














Format (7) 


29 


29 


43 















Tht* publisher is shown m parentheses rn the list below- 

M118 \Uthau' (Saunders College Publishing) M121 / rvru./.n/ Me'" (Degem Svstems. Ltd ) 

Ml20 Rjs/i* ,A/yct r.i (Saunders Cidlege I'ublishing) 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for ESL 



SOFTWARE ID 


E002 


E(K)3 


E004 


E005 


E006 


E008 


EOlO 


E013 


# of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes 


o 

c 

ii 

Z 


X=mixe 


d 


Drill and Practice 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 


Tutorial 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Simulation 


- 


- 


- 


- 


” 


- 


- 


- 


Game 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


- 


Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Partial Tool 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


~ 


Y 


Y 



COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 



TOPICS 



percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 



Reading: 

Word Learning (26) 

Literal Comprehension (20) 
Critical Comprehension (18) 
Functional Skills (21 ) 
Writing: 

W'ords/ Phrases (51) 
Sentences (40) 

Paragraphs (30) 

Essavs (13) 


73 

UK) 

17 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

73 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

0 


27 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

0 


46 

25 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

51 

5 

0 

0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 
Appropriateness (5) 
Feedback (3) 


UK) 

80 

0 


UK) 

UK) 

100 


UK) 

100 

33 


UK) 

UK) 

.33 


UK) 

UK) 

0 


100 

UK) 

33 


UK) 

60 

100 


UK) 

UK) 

UK) 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS percent of needs implemented satisfac 


torily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 
Adaptability (6) 

Summary Intormation (6) 


33 

50 

33 


100 

UK) 

100 


UK) 

UK) 

83 


UK) 

UK) 

83 


83 

67 

67 


100 

67 

83 


83 

67 

67 


83 

33 

50 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Use (7) 
Adaptability (4) 
Testing (3) 

Tracking (2) 
Interactivity (7) 
Appropriateness (18) 


43 

25 

0 

0 

0 

22 


57 

50 

33 

UK) 

lOi) 

50 


57 

75 

33 

100 

UK) 

50 


71 

UK) 

0 

100 

100 

56 


29 

50 

33 

UK) 

29 

50 


29 

0 

33 

100 

71 

11 


43 

25 

67 

100 

57 

6 


43 

100 

0 

100 

UK) 

56 



SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 



percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 



Reliabilit)' (3) 
Format (7) 



1(K) 

14 



1(K) 

43 



1(K) 

43 



UK) 

43 



UK) 

29 



UK) 

43 



UK) 

29 



UK) 

29 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 

E002 Cu/(i(rv>r.)ms (ICD Corporation) E006 

/Juv'toltr /’i'<'M rif’(i:r Cr.mmir (Mont Audio 

Visu.,!) E008 

IVridMy /K' hiuU'' d ■ Sy (MoTit Audio \ i>vmI) EOIO 

Scu-itif Si'iKOM.v Al.ivlor (Mont Audio N isual) 

E013 



E003 

E004 

E005 



iiMi/ 5tTu*s A 
(Merit Audio \ iMuil) 

Ti(n»nowrsr lU S 200C Crummar 2i)0 (BLS) 

// ^br Businc’^s (American 
Language A<.adem\ ) 

Conver'^atic>nal Demt^s (Merit Audio \‘isual) 




o 
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Table 4,1 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for ESL 



SOFTWARE ID 


E027 


E030 


E031 


E032 


E033 


E034 


E035 


E036 


# of Reviews (up to 3) 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 




- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


Tutorial 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Simulation 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Game 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Partial Tool 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Reading: 


















Word Learning (26) 


0 


15 


46 


35 


54 


- 


0 


~ 


Literal Comprehension (20) 


0 


0 


20 


35 


40 


- 


0 


- 


Critical Comprehension (18) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


- 


Functional Skills (21) 


0 


0 


19 


29 


29 


- 


10 


- 


Writing: 


















Words/Phrases (51) 


0 


0 


39 


63 


35 


- 


0 


- 


Sentences (40) 


13 


0 


15 


38 


20 


- 


0 


- 


Paragraphs (30) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


- 


Essays (13) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


- 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy’ (3) 


100 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UX) 


67 


Appropriateness (5) 


UK) 


UK) 


80 


UK) 


80 


UK) 


60 


80 


Feedback (3) 


100 


33 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


33 


33 


0 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


83 


83 


83 


50 


83 


67 


83 


67 


Adaptability’ (6) 


50 


67 


67 


67 


67 


50 


33 


17 


Summary Information (6) 


50 


50 


17 


67 


33 


17 


33 


0 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Use (7) 


43 


43 


43 


43 


29 


14 


57 


14 


Adaptability (4) 


100 


75 


25 


75 


50 


25 


0 


0 


Testing (3) 


100 


0 


33 


33 


UK) 


0 


0 


0 


Tracking (2) 


UK) 


UK) 


50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


0 


Interactivity’ (7) 


UK) 


100 


86 


UK) 


UK) 


43 


86 


57 


Appropriateness (18) 


33 


72 


28 


61 


61 


61 


61 


22 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliability' (3) 


100 


100 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


UK) 


67 


UK) 


Format (7) 


43 


2"^ 


29 


29 


29 


71 


71 


71 



The p 


ubiisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 






F027 




E034 


T,ilk U* All’ (Educational Activities. Inc ) (This 


F030 


Au.i Afuii\yu C 




program covor> speaking topics ) 




^Mvnt Audu' \’i>uol) 


E035 


Quick Tiilk (Educational Activities, Inc ' (This 


F031 


// St'fu s A (Amoncan Ling\hij;e 




prop-am covers speakinp topics } 




\».aacnu ) 


E036 


CeM:v? Ni(J()Ms (Educational Activities, Inc ) (This 


F032 

E033 


II (ALA) 

(>.D*inur M.2 ‘.J(Tu II ScTicN C (ALA) 




pritpani covers speaking; topics ) 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for ESL 



SOFTWARE ID 



E039 



E052 



E053 



E054 



E059 



E062 



E066 



E067 



# of Re\ iews (up to 3) 



INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 



Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, X=mixed 



Drill and Practice 
Tutorial 
Simulation 
Game 

Comprehensive Tool 
Partial Tool 



Y 

Y 



Y 



Y 

Y 



Y 

Y 



Y 



Y 

Y 



Y 



Y 









COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 



TOPICS 



percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 



Reading: 

Word Learning (26) 

Literal Comprehension (20) 
Critical Comprehension (18) 
Functional Skills (21) 

Writing: 

Words/Phrases (51) 
Sentences (40) 

Paragraphs (30) 

Essays (13) 



0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

28 

17 

0 



0 

0 

0 

■0 

41 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

50 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

14 . 

30 

0 

0 



38 
35 

39 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



38 
45 

39 
5 

0 

0 

0 

0 



38 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



38 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 



percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 



Accuracy (3) 


1(K) 


UK) 


100 


100 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


Appropriateness (5) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


Feedback (3) 


100 


33 


33 


0 


UK) 


UK) 


33 


33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent 


of needs implemented 


satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


UK) 


17 


17 


17 


UKl 


UK) 


UK) 


100 


Adaptability (6) 


33 


17 


17 


17 


33 


33 


67 

83 


67 


Summary Information (6) 


67 


0 


0 


0 


83 


83 


83 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent 


: of needs implemented 


satisfactorily 




Ease of Use (7) 


29 


29 


29 


29 


14 


29 


UK) 


KHl 


Adaptabilit)' (4) 
Testing (3) 


75 

67 


25 

0 


25 

0 


25 

0 


25 

67 


25 

67 


75 

UK) 


75 

1(H) 


Tracking (2) 


UK) 


50 


50 


50 


UK) 


UK) 


50 


5() 


Interact ivit)' (7) 


UK) 


86 


86 


86 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


1(H) 


Appropriateness (18) 


78 


28 


28 


28 


11 


11 


11 


11 


■ I- r ^ 

SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliability (3) 


UK) 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


UK) 


Format (7) 


29 


14 


14 


14 


43 


29 


43 


29 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 

E03S E062 

(Educational Activities, Inc ) 

E052 The CCWIPrt'ss I SI A (Queue, Inc ) E066 

E053 Tik*COMPrtN> / 5/ Pro;:ram H (Queue. Inc ) 

E054 The CO,\\Prv» I SI C (Queue, Inc ) E067 

E059 Cl 0/1 - PI US I 5/ (Instructional ' 

Citmmunications Technology) 



Cl 0/1 ^ PI US il 'le:el {Instructional 
Communications TechmtUtgv ) 

ReMintj: ArounJ Sei C I e: e'. 7 

(Instmctumal / Communicatums Te».hnt*lo^\ • 

Kt'a./my Anunui IVor/s s<»f 1 1 I err; .s 

(Instructional / Ctimmunuatunis TeJinolo^v » 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 1.3 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for ESL 



SOFTWARE ID 


E080 


E083 


E087 


E089 


E090 


E091 


E092 


E093 


# of Reviews (up to 3) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily 


7 Y=yes 


if 

o 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 




- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Tutorial 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


_ 


_ 


Y 


_ 


Simulation 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


— 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Game 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


Partial Tool 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes,) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Reading: 


















Word Learning (26) 


0 


0 


0 


15 


15 


0 


0 


0 


Literal Comprehension (20) 


100 


80 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(' 


Critical Comprehension (18) 


44 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Functional Skills (21) 


14 


0 


0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


0 


Writing: 


















Words/Phrases (51) 


0 


0 


0 


22 


18 


8 


29 


4 


Sentences (40) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


13 


8 


Paragraphs (30) 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


Essays (13) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accurac}' (3) 


100 


UK) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


80 


80 


100 


100 


Feedback (3) 


33 


33 


33 


100 


0 


0 


33 


33 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


100 


100 


83 


83 


83 


33 


100 


83 


Adaptability (6) 


33 


50 


17 


33 


83 


17 


67 


17 


Summary Information (6) 


83 


83 


83 


67 


67 


0 


83 


83 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of L'se (7) 


29 


29 


29 


43 


14 


57 


29 


29 


Adaptability (4) 


23 


25 


50 


100 


25 


25 


50 


50 


Testing (3) 


100 


100 


33 


0 


0 


0 


33 


33 


Tracking (2) 


50 


50 


50 


100 


100 


50 


100 


50 


Interacti\*ity (7) 


86 


86 


100 


86 


57 


71 


86 


100 


Appropriateness (18) 


11 


11 


22 


11 


28 


11 


11 


22 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilit)' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Format (7) 


29 


29 


29 


29 


14 


29 


43 


29 



The publisher is shown in parentheses in the list below: 
EOSO /’»•:< cr Sc'/ C/’-/ / cvti S 

(InstriKtioniil Com nuinK\U ions TcchnoIo^\ ) 



E083 Po'AVr Pro^nm St'/ CP-} <1 cvu S 

(Instrustional Cornniunications Tov hn'.riuy;\ 
F.087 Risic* C<»»ueesi/i(5ii (Queeo. Ini ) 



E08^ / RiMi's (EdiKiUional Activities. Inc I 

E090 S(>r/*'t’/ (Research Desij;n Associates, In^ ) 

E091 V'l.s/js / c:v/ (Jostens Learning) 

E092 T»/(frc(Mir.M' R/ S SOeC (13LS) 

E093 iU<ic I n;^'h>h C(^f*ipo>ilioff (Queue, Inc ) 
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Tablo4.4 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews for ESL 



SOFTWARE ID 


E094 


E095 


E096 


E098 


E099 


ElOl 


E106 


E108 


# of Re\'ievvb (up to 3) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 _ 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, ] 


<=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


Tutorial 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


_ 


SimuiaHon 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


Game 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


Y 


Compreheni>i\ e Tool 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


— 


Partial Toe’ll 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Reading: 




1 














Word Learning (26) 


0 


0 


0 


19 


35 


31 


0 


0 


Literal Comprehension (20) 


0 


0 


0 


30 


35 


80 


0 


0 


Critical Comprehension (18) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


Functional Skills (21) 


0 


0 


0 


14 


14 


0 


0 


0 


Writing: 


















Words/Phrases (51) 


20 


10 


16 


0 


0 


0 


22 


2 


Sentences (40) 


25 


18 


45 


0 


0 


0 


28 


0 


Paragraphs (30) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Essays (13) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accurac\’ (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Appropriateness (5) 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


60 


80 


100 


Feedback (3) 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


67 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of implementation (6) 


33 


33 


33 


83 


83 


83 


33 


67 


Adaptabilit}’ (6) 


17 


17 


17 


67 


67 


67 


17 


83 


Summary Information (6) 


0 


0 


0 


83 


83 


0 


0 


0 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Use (7) 


57 


57 


57 


71 


71 


57 


57 


29 


Adaptability' (4) 


25 


25 


25 


50 


50 


25 


25 


75 


Testing (3) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


Tracking (2) 


50 


50 


50 


100 


100 


1(H) 


50 


0 


Interactivity (7) 


71 


71 


71 


86 


100 


86 


71 


100 


Appropriateness (18) 


11 


11 


11 


28 


28 


11 


11 


78 


L_X — L 

SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


r 


Reliability (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


UH) 


100 


Format (7) 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


14 


29 


29 



The publibher is bhown in paren theses in the libt bei(')\v: 



E094 


/ t'lrl 7 (jo'^tens Lt-Mrning) 


E099 


E095 


level (jo'^tens Learning) 


ElOl 


E096 


Vist,is level J 1 (Josicn^ Learning) 


E098 


VtV.iLui.irv Ala^tt'rv A (.American Language 






Acadenn ) 


E106 

E108 



I'dOi/MWjrv Aii'ik'n/ St't M (American Language 
Academy) 

Ali/Z/i'i Abyic 6- A1 (>m>Jits (Educational Design, 
Inc ) 

V/sMs / i'Vi’l 3 (jt^stens Learning) 

/ luku 7 Spelling Oank’.s (Queue, Inc ) 
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Tabic 4.5 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews 
for Study Skills/Critical Thinking 



SOFTWARE ID 


cool 


C003 


C004 


C006 


C007 


C013 


C014 


C015 


# of Re\'ievvb (up to 3) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


.. 


TuU^rial 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


>■ 


\ 


>' 




Simulation 


- 




- 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 




Game 


- 


- 






- 


- 






Comprehensive Tool 


- 


- 


- 


N 


- 


- 


-- 


- 


Partial Tool 




- 


- 


- 


't' 


\ 






COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Personal Behaviors (35) 


0 


0 


t) 


6 


t) 


11 


3 


14 


Study Behax'iors (15) 


0 


0 


27 


33 


13 


t) 


t) 


27 


Classroom Behaviors (26) 


58 


0 


0 


t) 


15 


t) 


8 


1 5 


Critical Thinking (39) 


0 


56 


23 


13 


t) 


t) 


36 


t) 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lt)0 


lt)t) 


lt)0 


lt)t) 


Appropriateness (5) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


8t) 


80 


100 


6t) 


Feedback (3) 


100 


100 


100 


33 


lt)t) 


33 


lot) 


100 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Ease of Implementation (6) 


83 


100 


83 


83 


83 


83 


lot) 


83 


Adaptability (6) 


100 


67 


33 


67 


100 


33 


67 


67 


Summarv Information (6) 


0 


t) 


0 


t) 


0 


33 


33 


33 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented 


satisfactorily 




Ease (7) 


lot) 


57 


100 


71 


lt)t) 


29 


57 


29 


Adaptability (4) 


75 


25 


75 


5t) 


lot) 


75 


75 


75 


Testing (3) 


0 


t) 


0 


33 


t) 


t) 


67 


67 


Tracking (2) 


0 


t) 


0 


t) 


t) 


lt)t) 


lt)t) 


5t) 


Interactivity (7) 


86 


lot) 


100 


86 


86 


86 


lot) 


71 


Appropriateness (IS) 


33 


33 


33 


56 


78 


6 


33 


22 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty (3) 


100 


lt)t) 


lt)() 


100 


lot) 


lt)t) 


lt)t) 


lt)t) 


Format (7) 


29 


29 


29 


14 


29 


29 


29 


29 



The piihlibher bhown in parenthebeb in the list h(‘knv: 



COOl 


Fcsf (Indiana Lni\'ersitv 

L.earning Skills Center) 


C007 


Textbook X'larkm^ (Indiana L'niwrsitv 
Learning Skills Center) 


C003 


Loys (Indiana 

L niversitv' Learning Skills Center) 


C013 


Te>t Takin^^ Made ia>y {WCE l.awrence 
Production) 


C004 


Suffiffiiinj V\'nf///y (Indiana Lni\ ersity 
[.earning Skills Center) 


C014 


Folloiom^sl (MCE [.awrenee 

Production) 


C006 


tioxc to Read B/e/oyi/ (Indiana 
Uni\ ersit\' [.earning Skills Center) 


COIS 


5/i/</i/ Skills (MCI. Lawrence 
Production) 



Table 5.1 
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Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews 
for Study Skills /Critical Thinking 



SOITWARF ID 



C016 



C017 



C018 



C021 



C022 



C023 



C026 



C027 



It of R(‘\ it*u*- (up tti 3) 



1 



INSTRLCTIONAI. MODI 



Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, \'=no, X=mixcd 



Drill and PrcKtice 
1 utonal 
Simulation 
Game 

C om prohen si \o Ivk^I 
Partial Tool 




3' 




Y 

3' 


Y 

3' 


Y 

Y 

'i' 


3' 




Q Y R A G E (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS percent of objectives implemented satisfy 


Ktorily 




Personal Beha\ lor^ (3?) 
Stud\- Behavior^ (IS) 
CiabsrtH>m Beha\ iors (2h) 
Critiral Thinkine (3^M 


4") 

hi) 

3S 

t) 


14 

13 

73 

0 


0 

40 

s 

0 


0 

60 

0 

0 


31 

0 

0 

64 


0 

0 

0 

15 


0 

0 

0 

42 


0 

0 

0 

42 


CONTFNT ATTRIBUTES percent of attributes implemented satisfy 


jctorily 




Accurae\' (3) 
Appropriateness tn) 
Feedback (3) 


UK) 

UK) 

100 


100 

60 

U)0 


100 

60 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

0 


100 

100 

100 


67 

80 

100 


MF.ETIN'G FACULTY NHFDS percent of needs implemented satisfac 


torily 




Ease of Implen'ientation (b) 
Adaptability (6) 

Siimmarv Information (h) 


100 

50 

5t) 


67 

67 

0 


67 

67 

0 


100 

100 

S3 


100 

100 

83 


100 

83 

67 


67 

100 

100 


50 

100 

S3 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS percent of needs implemented satisfac 


:torily 




Ease (7) 

Adaptability- (4) 
Testing (3) 

] racking (3) 
lnteracti\ itv (7) 

Appropriateness (IS) 


2^1 

75 

33 
50 
Sh 

34 


24 

50 

67 

100 

43 

33 


24 

75 

67 

50 

14 

11 


71 

100 

67 

UK) 

UK) 

56 


43 

100 

t) 

U)0 

86 

33 


43 

U)0 

t) 

UK) 

57 

11 


24 

100 

0 

100 

86 

28 


43 

75 

0 

50 

100 

2-S 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS percent of attributes implemented satisi 


factorily 




Reliabilty (3) 
Format (7) 


100 

24 


1 100 
1 29 


67 

24 


100 

43 


100 

24 


100 

24 


100 

43 


67 

14 



C016 

an 7 
cm 8 

C021 

C022 



/e Nuuvi/ (MCE l.awrence 


C023 


Dtwlopiu^ CritUiil I hifikin\; hkill< fot 


Production) 




LffCi tire S(4 2 (Merit Audio 


^kiil> 1 1 (N1C t 




Visual) 


1 awrence Production i 


C026 


RCihiifi^ iUhi Crui.iil Uufiktfts, (Queue 


Hiuhtin:^ Wmory Skills iWCV 1 awrence 




Inc.) 


Production) 


C027 


Reading Cr///ca//i/ Uyjh'r cirai/cs 


ClIfDl ^ Jfiii !:^kill> 

(Educational lesiing Serv ice) 
nrrrk^l'in^; Critiail Thinkin;^ ^kill'^ 

1 Orrti^ r KCiUlifiy Scf / (Merit Audio 
Visual) 




(Merit Aiklio \ isual ) 



o 

ERIC 



4‘i 
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T<ible 5.2 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews 
for Study Skills/ Critical Thinking 



SOFTWARE ID 


C028 


C029 


C030 


C031 


C034 


C041 


C042 


C043 


# Of Revievvb (up to 3) 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Im{ 


)lemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no, 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


_ 


_ 


Y 


Tutorial 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 





Simulation 


- 


— 


Y 


_ 


_ 


Y 


— 




Came 


- 


— 




— 




_ 


_ 




Comprehenbix e Tool 


- 


~ 


Y 


_ 


— 


Y 


_ 





Partial Tool 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Perbonal Behaviorb (35) 


6 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Study Behaviorb (15) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 





Clabbroom Behax iorb (26) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 





Critical Thinking (39) 


79 


51 


100 


10 


3 


59 


49 


_ 


CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Appropriatenebb (5) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


UK) 


60 


Feedback (3) 


100 


33 


100 


33 


100 


100 


0 


67 


xMEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Eabe of Implementation (6) 


100 


UK) 


83 


0 


83 


S3 


UK) 


UK) 


Adaptability (6) 


100 


67 


100 


0 


UK) 


100 


UK) 


67 


Summary Information (6) 


83 


100 


100 


0 


83 


50 


83 


100 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Eabe (7) 


43 


43 


43 


29 


43 


43 


43 


71 


Adaptability (4) 


100 


100 


100 


75 


100 


100 


75 


50 


Tebting (3) 


0 


33 


33 


0 


100 


67 


0 


67 


Tracking (2) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


UK) 


100 


100 


100 


Interacti\'it\' (7) 


100 


71 


100 


71 


100 


100 


100 


86 


Appropriatenebb (18) 


33 


11 


33 


11 


33 


56 


11 


28 


SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Format (7) 


29 


29 


43 


29 


43 


29 


43 


100 



The publibher ib bhown in parenthebeb in the libt below: 
C028 Rcadin;^ \ofi-Fictiofi Criticallu for Upper 
Grades 6.9 - 9.0 (Merit Audio Vibual) 

C029 Afialoi^ies (Queue, Inc.) 

C030 Lessons in Readin;^ and ROiisonin^ 9.0 - 
14.0 (Queue, Inc.) 

C031 .•^nak\^ies Co//ryr Bound 110- 12.0 
(Hc^rtley Courbeware) 

C034 Skills Bank il. Study Skills (Skillb Bank 
Corporation) 



C041 The Problem Solving Toolbox (C & D 
Computer Enterpribeb, Inc,) 

C042 (FinnTrade) 

C043 Rending Strategics (EDL) (Thib program 
focLibeb on \‘Ocabuiar\' and reading 
rate, which are not covered in the 
topics in thib table.) 



O 

ERIC 



1 able 
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40 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews 



for Study Skills/Critical Thinking 



SOFTWARE ID 


C047 


C048 


COSO 


COST 


C052 


C053 


C055 


C056 


# of Reviews {up 3^ 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily' 


? Y~yes, 


N=no, ' 


K=mixe( 


i 


Drill and Practice 


- 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


Tutorial 


- 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


- 


- 


- 


Simulation 


Y 


Y 


Y 




- 


Y 




Y 


Game 




- 


Y 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Comprehensive Too! 


Y 




- 


Y 


- 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Partial Too! 


- 


- 


Y 


- 


- 


— 






COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of i 


objectives/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 




Personal Behaviors (35) 


49 


.46 


0 


20 


0 


51 


49 


51 


Study Behaviors (15) 


0 


0 


13 


53 


47 


0 


0 


0 


Classroi^m Behavitxs (26) 


12 


15 


0 


23 


42 


12 


12 


12 


Critical Thinking (39) 


95 


97 


21 


74 


0 


97 


95 


92 


CONTENT ATTRIBLTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Accuracy (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


UK) 


100 


100 


Appropriatenesb (5) 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


100 


UK) 


Feedback (3) 


0 


0 


100 


33 


33 


0 


33 


0 


MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfac 


torily 




Eabe of Implementation (6) 


100 


UK) 


67 


83 


50 


100 


100 


100 


Adaptability (6) 


83 


50 


67 


67 


50 


67 


83 


67 


Summarv Information (6) 


50 


33 


0 


83 


17 


67 


50 


67 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 




Eabe (7) 


100 


100 


29 


71 


0 


100 


100 


100 


Adaptability (4) 


100 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


100 


100 


Tebting (3) 


0 


0 


67 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


Tracking (2) 


100 


0 


0 


50 


0 


100 


100 


100 


interactivity (7) 


57 


57 


86 


86 


100 


57 


57 


57 


Aopropriatenebb (IS) 


56 


56 


78 


28 


33 


56 


56 


56 


r r C : 

^SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 




Reliabilty' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


UK) 


100 


100 


100 


Format (7) 


43 


43 


29 


43 


14 


43 


43 


43 



The publibher is shown in parenthebes in the list below. 
C047 D(Xifion>. Decision:^. Environment (Tom 
Sn\ der Trixluctionb) 

C048 Deeision>. Deei^ionx Television (Tom 
Snvder Productions) 

C050 EOS-Str.!teyie> for Troblem Solving (C & 

D Computer Enterprises, Inc.) 

C051 Kemiins; mui Etiuhi Skilh. Form.s A iV B 
(NUCraw-Hill) 



C052 Read/W'rite Software to Aeeompanu 
McWhorter (Harper Collins) 

C053 Deeinionf, DeeLsions: Preindiee ( Tom 
Snvder Productiims) 

C055 DeeBionf, Decisions: Substance Abuse 
(Tom Snyder Productions) 

C056 Decisions, Decisions. Urbanization (Tom 
Sn\ der Productions) 



Synthesis of Project SYNERGY Reviews 
for Study Skills /Critical Thinking 



SOFTWARE ID 


C058 


C059 


C060 


C062 










P of Rex iews (up to 3) 


1 


1 


1 


1 










INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 


Implemented Satisfactorily? Y=yes, N=no^ 


X=mixed 


Drill and Practice 


- 


Y 


- 


~ 










Tutorial 


- 


Y 


- 


- 










Simulation 


Y 


- 


- 


Y 










Game 


- 


- 


- 


- 










Comprehensix e Tool 


\ 


- 


- 


Y 










Partial Tool 


- 


Y 


Y 


- 










COVERAGE (Numbers in parentheses represent the number of objectivGs/attributes.) 


TOPICS 


percent of objectives implemented satisfactorily 


Personal Behax iors (35) 


26 ^ 


0 


6 


37 










Study Behax iors (15) 


0 


0 


0 


0 










Classroom Behax iors (26) 


12 


0 


0 


12 










Critical Thinkin^^ (39) 


92 


13 


0 


92 










CONTENT ATTRIBUTES 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorily 


Accuracy' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 










Appropriateness (5) 


100 


100 


0 


100 










Feedback (3) 


0 


100 


33 


0 










MEETING FACULTY NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease of Implementation (6) 


100 


100 


83 


100 










Adaptability (6) 


33 


83 


17 


50 










Summary Information (6) 


50 


67 


50 


50 










MEETING STUDENT NEEDS 




percent of needs implemented satisfactorily 


Ease (7) 


1 71 


43 


57 


71 










Adaptabilitv (4) 


75 


100 


25 


50 










Testing (3) 


0 


0 


() 


0 










Tracking (2) 


UK) 


100 


50 


100 










Interactix'ity (7 } 


57 


57 


43 


57 










Appropriateness (18) 


56 


28 


11 


56 










SOFTWARE OPERATIONS 


percent of attributes implemented satisfactorilv 


Reliabilh' (3) 


100 


100 


100 


100 










Format (7) 


43 


29 


29 


43 











I he publisher is bhtnvn in parentheses in the list below: 

C058 Decision^' Civnpiii;^}! Tnul 

(Tom Snvder Productions) 

C059 Rciidu^; Son fiction Criticnllu (Merit 
Audio \ isual) 



C060 Wifinin^ at Math (Academic Success 
Press) 

C062 Decisions, Decisions: Forci;^n Policy (Tom 
Snvder Productions) 



<» 
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Project SYNERGY Software Selector PS^ 



Project SYNERGY Software Selector, or \b an 
intelligent software program that helps faculty 
match up their individualized instructional 
needs with titles of IBM and IBM-compatible 
basic-skills software packages reviewed in Pro- 
ject SYNERGY. The PS”^ database currently in- 
cludes titles of 259 software packages in read- 
ing, writing, math, ESL, and study skills/ critical 
thinking, i.e., all those listed on ISAAC as 
shown in the previous syntheses. The current 
release c^f PS3 is the second version. PS-^ will 
continue to be updated periodically as new 
titles are added. 

Using the faculty-developed Project SYNERGY 
learning objectives for each discipline, as well as 
the software attributes common to all disci- 
plines, PS‘^ searches the database to determine 
which software titles match the objectives and 
attributes selected by the user (see Appendix B 
for a complete list of (objectives and atfributes). 
With a series of pulldcown menus, the user first 
sets the criteria for PS^ tco use to search the 
database. 

Under User Preference, the user specifies the 
following criteria: 

Discipline — Reading, Writing, Mathematics, 
ESL, Study Skills/Critical Thinking. 

Level of Content Matching — Whole Program, 
Topics/Subtopics, Individual Objectives. 

Computer Environment — Networked, Stand- 
alone, Either. 

Instructional Mode — Drill & Practice, Tutorial, 
Simulatiton, Game, Comprehensive or Partial 
Tool 

Minimum Acceptable Objectives Secure 
Percentage score for (objectives “Implemented 
Satisfactorily." 

Minimum Acceptable Attributes Score — 
Percentage sciore f(or (objectives “Implemented 
Satisfactorily." 

Under Topics and Objectives, the user speci- 
fies which topics/subtcopics (or individual 



objectives PS-^ should search (or in selecting 
software titles. Under Attributes, the user 
specifies the weight — (on a scale (of 0-10 — Uo 
give to each (of the S(oftware attributes. The user 
may alsco ch(oose t (0 use the default weights, 
which represent the average (of all facult)' 
reviewers who resp(onded that gr(oups of 
attributes "Sh(ould Be Present." 

After the search criteria have been specified, the 
user may instruct PS'^ to search the database. 
PS”^ will then display a list, ranked by percent- 
age score for the (objectives implemented satis- 
facUorily, (of the s(oftware titles that meet the 
user’s criteria. PS”^ can also search the titles in 
the database for a match on (one (or m(ore key- 
w(ords. The user may elect to see the C(omplete 
review informatkon f(or any S(oftware title by 
clicking (on it. That inhormaticon will include the 
hollowing: 

Software: Title, Auth(or, Versi(on, Operating 
Envinonment. 

Publisher: Name, Address, Telephone 

Number(s). 

Rezdeioer(s) (up Uo three): Name, Address. 

Objectives: For each (objective, the number (of 
reviewers wh(o said the (objective is 
"Implemented SatisfacUorily" and the number 
who said it is n(ot. 

Attributes: F(or each attribute, the number (of re- 
viewers vvh (0 said the attribute “Actually Is Pre- 
sent" and the number wh(o said it is mot. 

P5^ can print the list (of matched s(oftware, the 
C(omplete review inf(ormati(on (on any selected 
software title, and a C(omplete list (of inUormation 
on the s(oftware publishers. 

Miami-Dade C(ommunity Qollege n(ow markets 
PS"^ (on a nati(onal scale. F(or inf(ormati(on (or a 
br(ochure, call (or write: 

Miami-Dade C(ommunit>' College 
Pnoduct Devekopment & Distributi(on 
1 101 1 SW 104 St. • Miami, FL 33176-3393 
(305) 237-2158 • Fax: (305) 237-2928 



Mastery Testing 



From the sitart i>f Project SYNERGY (and even 
prior to that as this project was conceptualized), 
faculty have stressed the need for a bank of 
questions and items to be available in Project 
SYNERGY Integrator (PSD to test students' 
mastery of Project SYNERGY learning objec- 
tives, and to do so independently of post-testing 
that may be available within individual instruc- 
tional software packages. To that end. Project 
SYNERGY II has made the production of a bank 
of mastery test items a key activity. 

Faculty teams in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics have been writing questions for Project 
SYNERGY Testbank and reviewing them for 
quality and validity. Additionally, the reading 
faculty have been selecting and creating reading 
passages upon which some comprehension 
questions are based, while the writing faculty 
have been developing writing topics in place of 
creating questions for learning objectives that 
do not lend themselves to multiple-choice test- 
ing. At the start of this activity in 1992, the pro- 
ject team prepared and distributed an extensive 
set of guidelines and sample questions for 
question writers/reviewers to follow. 

Three Discipline Coordinators at Miami-Dade 
(for reading, Don Meagher; for writing, 
Melinda Prague; for mathematics, Norma 
Agras) are responsible for helping faculty 
authors to reserve objectives for which to write 
questions, sending the completed items out to 
other questiim writers for review, and ulti- 
mately accepting (or rejecting) the questions for 
Pre^ject SYNERGY Testbank. The Testbank 



Coordinator at Miami-Dade (Lome Kotler) is 
responsible for getting the questions and items 
entered into BANQUE, Miami-Dade's comput- 
erized testbank system that will generate mas- 
tery tests under PSI. 

The goal is to have a minimum of ten questions 
per objective for a total across the three disci- 
plines of more than 5,0(X) items. Questions are 
classified in the Testbank according to Diffi- 
culty Level (kw college prep, high college prep, 
college level) and Thinking Skill (factual, com- 
prehension, application). To manage the process 
of reserving, writing, reviewing (twice, if neces- 
sary), and accepting items, the project team 
developed a special computerized tracking pro- 
gram for the Discipline Coordinators in their 
faculty offices; entering of the items into the 
actual Testbank is done at the project team's 
office. Question reliability will be verified in the 
Project SYNERGY Centers for Software 
Implementation (CSl's). 

Since mid-1992, approximately twenty question 
writers/reviewers have been active across the 
Project SYNERGY institutions and have pro- 
duced (as of July 1993) 7(X) questions and items. 
Faculty claim that the process of writing and 
reviewing questions in this project has helped 
them to improve their questions. Now we will be 
stepping up our pace considerably to complete 
the bank of mastery test items for Project 
SYNERGY Integrator. Also, we intend to seek 
further funding in order to expand the process 
to include ESL and study skills /critical 
thinking. 



Part Two: Software Implementation 

Studies 



We are very pleased to present the studies conducted at three SYNERGY Centers: 
Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus; Bakersfield College in California; and 
Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus. While the North Campus began its i 
implementation in 1991 and has completed four replication studies, the other two have 
just completed their pilot studies using DESKlab. The problem of basic-skills 
deficiencies among college students is equally felt at all three SYNERGY Centers and the 
concern of faculty to address this problem is equally strong. The faculty who 
participated in the studies have expressed their beliefs in the potential of technology to 
help their students, as well as their disappointments at the outcomes' not matching their 
expectations. In spite of their disappx.iintments, they continue to explore better ways to 
incorporate techmilcigy in the teaching/leaming process. 

These faculty' are not alone in experiencing a gap between expectations and outcomes 
when it ccimes to using technology to improve learning. What is unique about them is 
that they are doing something to reduce this gap by engaging in research and replicating 
their studies as they modify what they do and how they do it. This is where Project 
SYNERGY'S Software Implementation Model (page 43) provides a structure for faculty 
to consider research as a vehicle for change and improvement. 

We salute the faculty for their contribution to the Project SYNERGY Software 
Implementation Studies. The North Campus report includes a synthesis of criteria from 
all the studies conducted across four semesters, and the other two reports each include 
the candid observations of the research coordinators, Greg Chamberlain, Bakersfield 
College, and George Alexander, Wolfson Campus. We are grateful to both of them for 
nurturing the faculty' on the one hand and for looking in from the outside relative to 
what factors facilitate or debilitate the use of technology to improve learning. 

Following the case studies of these three SYNERGY Centers are some observations by 
the Software Implementation Designers for two upcoming SYNERGY Centers — Lolita 
W. Gilkes for Richland College (Dallas Community College District) and Polly Glover 
for the University of Tennessee at Martin. 
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Miami-D a de Community College 
North Campus SYNERGY Center 



Kamala Anandam 

Project SYNERGY Director 
Miami‘Dade Community' College 




VictorNwankwo 
Project SYNERGY 

Software Implementation Coordinator 
Miami-Dade Communit)' College 



Infortnation about North Campus 

Located on a 243-acre bite in the Opa-Locka 
area of Dade Ct^unt)', North Campub is the 
College’s oldest campus. North campus 
personnel are fond of pointing out that "it all 
began here." 

North Campus offers more occupational and 
technical programs than do the oihov campuses. 
Most of Dade Ct>unty’s police and fire-safet\ 
personnel are trained here. It houses the only 
program for funeral direcU^rs in the state. Its 
commercial and graphic arts programs are 
recognized as the most comprehensive and 
best-equipped in the a^unty. Recently, a 
program in film-pnKiuction technoU^gy was 
deveU^ped to support the fledgling 5t>uth 
Florida film industry. 

In Fall Term 1992, North Campus enrolled 
lh,330 credit students or 3(^^^ tT the total 
student bc^dy at Miami-Dade. A majority were 
women (58'.n and part-timers (61 T). About 
one-fourth were over 30 vears of age. Because 
of its location, North Campus has tTfered a 
ready access point to higher education (or manv 
minority students. In Fall Term 1992, a majorit\ 
of North Campus students were mim^rities — 
were Hispanic and 39^^ were Black non- 



Hispanic. Most new students arrived 
academically underprepared {697 ( ) or needed to 
start with English as a Second Language (ESL) 
courses G37(). 

SYNERGY Center Studies 

The North Campus of'Miami-Dade Community 
College was the first to become a SYNERGY 
Center in June 1990. Since then, studies have 
been amducted with several courses across 
four major terms, and their results are 
presented in the following pages. Rather than 
provide case studies of individual faculty 
members, we plan to provide some information 
about how the research studies were designed 
and to explain the trends we see emerging from 
these studies. 

Project 5YNERCYs Software Implementation 
Model served as a guide for our research 
studies (see Figure 1 on page 43). The model 
encourages the faculty to rel\ on their own 
iutmial muiic reh'rcucc to come up with 
personallv meaningful reasons for using 
software and evaluating the outcomes. TTie 
model emphasizes the need for replicating the 
studies (the spiral in Figure 1) in the context of 
formative evaluation in i^rder for faculty to 
maidif)' and refine the ways in which they use 
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M^ftware until the desired i>utcomes are 
achieved. Stated differently, the iterative nature 
of the accommodation-assimUation cycle permits 
the faculty to take steps small enough t(^ insure 
their personal success and ci>mfort while they 
refine their implementations. 

We began with nine faculty — two in reading, 
f(^ur in writing, and three in math. Three . 
stopped with the first study and t>ne joined tHe 

A 



group in the sc>ci>nd. The results presented in 
the following pages pertain to these ten faculty 
across four semesters. Currently, thirteen faculty, 
including seven from the original group, are using 
the SYNERGY Center. 

The Software Implementation Model did not 
enjoy the same degree of success among the ton 
faculty. Their personal software implementation 
models were more like those shown in Figure 2. 



Effort 












Time 

Figure 1. Soflw:ire Implcmcnialion Model 




The dangers of quitting ioo soon because the 
results are not spectacular and/or settling 
down to a routine when the results are not quite 
convincing are real dangers in actiem research. 
Can they be avoided? Yes, but only if the 
faculty are willing to examine the research 
outcomes carefully and refine their 
methodologies prior to replicating their studies. 

When we began in 1^90. the SYNERGY Center 
was presented to the students as an "open iab" 
for them to drop in at their convenience to meet 
the required lab hours for the course and to 



spend more time if they wished. During the 
later studies, in addition to some open time, lab 
hours have been scheduled for the students 
when either their faculty conduct classes in the 
SYNERGY Center or tutors assist the students. 
At present, the faculty seem to prefer open lab 
or scheduled hours with tutors. 

Although we used experimental and control 
groups as our basic research design, we were 
unable to assign students randomly to either 
experimental or control gnuips; vve could assign 
only intact classes to these groups, which meant 



that the groups were not comparable at the 
beginning of the semebter in terms of "repeating 
the course." Also, we were unable to control the 
experimental variations systematically because 
faculty were interested in trying different 
combinations within the same semester. In 
some instances, there was no "pure" 
experimental group since faculty allowed their 
students to use both the SYNERGY Center and 
the traditional lab. In action research, these 
difficulties are inevitable. We do acknowledge 
the inconsistencies in the results and intend to 
go beyond individual studies to see what we 
can learn. In examining all the studies, we have 
tried to identify the indicators which point to 
the benefits, both educational and economic, 
and to include some ideas for future research. 

Prior to enumerating the indicators, let us 
mention that v\-e enve these faculty a debt of 
gratitude for charting the course toward 
educational accountability. The fact that they 
continue to use the SYNERGY Center for more 
and more of their students, that they are 
experimenting with various combinations of 
human and technological resources, and that 
the Department of Basic Communication 
Studies has acquired an ownership of the lab is 
the best indicator of the usefulness of the 
SYNERGY Center. 

SYNERGY Center Benefit Indicators 

• When students were given a chi ice to use 
either the SYNERGY Center or the 
traditional lab, they tended to go to the 
latter or to neither. In the use instances, 
they did not succeed as well as when they 
were required to use the SYNERGY Lab 
(Reading Instructor 1, Study 2; Math 
Instructor 1, Study 3). It makes sense, 
therefore, to require these students to 
participate in the SYBERGY Lab. 

• In the case of research studies where the 
first study yielded better results than the 
later ones (Writing Instructor 1, Reading 
Instructor 1, Math Instructor 1), the faculty 
need to examine how the use of the 
software could be reorganized from one 
term to another. It is quite possible that the 
students coming to college are different 



friw one term to anc'ther, a phenomenon 
which would warrant adjustments. 

• In the case of CSR and PLATO, another 
way to look at the more positive results first 
time around is to examine the relative 
contributions and optimal balance of 
faculty's teaching in a traditional classroom 
setting, students' working in the SYNERGY 
Center as an open lab, and the faculty’s 
holding their classes in the SYNERCSY 
Center (Writing Instructor 1, Studies 2 and 
3; Writing Instructor 2, Studies 2 and 3). 
The presence of faculty in the SYNERGY 
Center when students arc going through 
drill and practice at the computer does not 
seem to help. 

• On the other hand, scheduling specific 
hours for the students to use the SYNERGY 
Lab when a tutor is also present seems to 
hold promise for reducing the dropout rates 
and increasing the success rates. In this 
situation, each student is able to work with 
his/her iwn computerized personal tutor 
and also receive the personal touch and 
encouragement from a human tutor when 
necessary (Writing Instructor 1, Study 4; 
Writing Instructor 2, Study 4; Reading 
Instructor 2, Studies 1 and 2). This 
particular method is likely to yield jome 
economic benefits as well when compared 
to practices in a traditional lab. Future 
studies should attempt to validate this 
outcome. Could the economic benefits be 
further enhanced if there were a larger 
room to accommodate more terminals than 
the twenty-four in this situation without 
sacrificing quality? What will be the relative 
merits of scheduled vs open lab hour if 
tutors are available in both situations? 

• In the case of Realtime Writer, it is better to 
examine the number of times faculty should 
hold on-line dialogue classes in the 
SYNERGY Center in order to attain better 
results. In the first study, the faculty held 
more dialogues. 

• When we examine the number of hours 
students spent with PLATO or CSR and 
their grades, we find that students spent 
varying amounts of time with the software 
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to receive a "satisfactory" or "progress" 
grade. This should prompt us to question 
why we hold on to a term or a quarter or a 
semester as the required amount of time for 
all students to complete a course (Reading 
Instructors 1 and 2; Writing Instructors 1 
and 2; Math Instructors 1, 2, and 3). Can (or 
should) students be motivated to try harder 
and finish earlier with the availability of a 
SYNERGY Center, and can (or should) 
colleges accommodate variable time for 
exiting from a course and enrolling in the 
next? 

• Some tif the students who received an 
"unsatisfactory" grade seem to have spent 
some amount of time in the SYNERGY 
Center. It might be helpful if faculty 
examined the SYNERGY Center reports 
early in the term and evaluated student 
perhirmance in order to adjust the students' 
curriculums (Reading Instructor 1, Studies 1 
and 2; Writing Instructor 1, Studies 1,3, and 
4; Writing Instructor 2, Studies 1, 2, and 3; 
Math Instructor 1 , Studies 1 , 2, 3, and 4). 

• The higher withdrawal rate in the 
experimental groups in several studies 
across several instructors is of concern to 
us. Having a tutor in the SYNERGY Center 
h>r scheduled or open lab hours would 
likely reduce the withdrawal rate by 
providing the human touch. Following are 
synopses of the studies accompanied by 
stattstical tables. 

Reading Instructor 1 

First Study REA 0002 Winter 1991 

Experimental I met twice a week in a regular 

classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 



Center (CSR), including a once-a-week 
scheduled hour with a tutor. Control met twice 
a week in a regular classroom and spent a once- 
a-week scheduled lab hour in the College Prep 
Reading Lab with tutors. 

Second Study REA 0002 . Fall 1991 

Experimental I met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (CSR), including a once-a-week 

scheduled hour with a tutor. Experimental II 
met twice a week in a regular classroom and 
had the option to spend lab hours either in the 
College Prep Reading Lab or in the SYNERGY 
Center (CSR), including a once-a-week 

scheduled lab hour in the College Prep Reading 
Lab or the SYNERGY Center with a tutor. 
Control met twice a w-eek in a regular 
classroom and spent a once-a-week scheduled 
lab hour in the College Prep Reading Lab with a 
tutor. 

Third Study REA 0002 Winter 1992 

Experimental 1 met twice a week in a regular 
classroom, spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (CSR), including a once-a-week 

scheduled lab hour with a tuU>r. No ci'ntrol 
group was available. 

Fourth Study REA 0002 Fall 1992 

Experimental 1 met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERG't' 
Center (CSR), including a once-a-week 

scheduled hour with a tutor. Control met tw ice 
a w'eek in a regular classroom and spent a once- 
a-week scheduled lab hour in the College Prep 
Reading Lib with tuU>rs. 



Table I 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 
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Table II 

Median and Mode of Hours Spent by Students with CSR 
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Table III 

Number of Students Receiving S/P Grade and Their Hours with CSR 
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Reading Instructor 2 

First Study REA 0002 Winter 1991 

Experimental met twice a week in a regular 
clabbroom and bpent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (PLATO), including a once-a-week 
scheduled hour in the SYNERGY Center with a 
tutor. Control met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent a once-a*week scheduled 
lab hour in the College Prep Reading Lab with 
tutors. 

Second Study REA 0001 Fall 1991 

Experimental met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SY.NERGY 
Center (PLAIO), including a once-a-week 



scheduled hc^ur in the SYNERGY Center with a 
tutor. Ccmtn^l met twice a week in a regular 
classnx^m and spent a once-a-week scheduled 
lab hour in the College Prep Reading Lab with 
tutors. 

Third Study 

Did not participate. 

Fourth Study REA 0002 Fall 1992 

Experimental met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (PLATO), including a once-a-week 
scheduled hour with a tutor. Control met twice 
a week in a regular classroom and spent a once- 
a-week scheduled lab hour in the College Prep 
Reading Lab with tutors. 



Table IV 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 
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Table V 

Median and Mode of Hours Spent by Students xvith PLATO 
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Table VI 

Number of Students Receiving S/P Grade and Their Hours ivith PLATO 
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Writing Instructor 1 

First Study ENC 0020 Winter 1991 

Experimental 1 met twice a week in a regular 
classrotim and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (PLATO) and in the College Prep 
Writing Lab. Control met twice a week in a 
regular classroom and spent lab hours in the 
Ctillege Prep Writing Lab. 

Second Study ENC 0020 Fall 1991 

Experimental 1 met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (Write & PLATO) and once a 
week in a regular classroom and spent a lab 
hour in the SYNERGY Center (PLATO). 
Expenmen tal II met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (Write) and once a week in a 
regular classroom and spent a lab hour in the 
SYNERGY Center (PLATO). 

Control met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the College 
Prep Writing Lab. 



Third Study ENC 0020 Winter 1992 

Experimental 1 met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (Write) and once a week in a 
regular classroom and spent a lab hour in the 
SYNERGY Center (PLATO). This arrangement 
was replicated in Experimental 11 and 111. 
Control met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the College 
Prep Writing Lab. 

Fourth Study ENC 0020 Fall 1992 

Experimental I met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (Write) and once a week in a 
regular classroom and spent once a week in a 
scheduled lab hour in the SYNERGY Center 
(PLATO). Experimental II met once a week in 
the SYNERGY Center (Write) and once in a 
regular classroom and spent once a week in a 
scheduled lab hour in the SYNERGY Center 
(PLATO) with a tutor. Control met twice a 
week in a regular classroom and spent lab 
hours in the College Prep Writing Lab. 
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Table VII 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 
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S/V - Scitistactory U = Un'^atisfactory W = Withdrawal NA = Not Applicable 

Table VIII 



Departmental Holistic Score Distribution of Students in Percents 
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Table IX 

Median and Mode of Hours Spent by Students with PLATO 
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Table X 

Number of Students Receixnng S/P Grade and Their Hours ivith PLATO 
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W riting Instructor 1 

First Study ESC 0020 Winter 1991 

Fxpc’rimc’ntal 1 met twice a week in a regular 
da>>ro(^m and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (CSR) and the College Prep Writing Lab. 
Control met twice a week in a regular 
clai.broom and bpent lab houn? in the College 
Prep Writing Lab. 

Second Study ESC 0020 Fall 1991 

Experimental I met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (Write & CSR) and once a 
week in a regular cla^h<room and spent a lab 
hour in the SYNERGY' Center and in the College 
Prep Writing Lab. Experimental 11 met once a 
week in the SYNERGY* Center (CSR & Write) 
and once a week in a regular clas^room and 
spent a lab hour in the SYNERGY Center and in 
the College Prep Writing Lab. Contnil met 
twice a week in a regular classnH>m and spent 
lab hours in the College Prep Writing Lab. 



Third Study ENC 0020 Winter 1992 

Experimental 1 met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (CSR & Write) and once a 
week in a regular classroom and spent a lab 
hour in the SYNERGY Center and in the College 
Prep Writing Lab. This arrangement was 
replicated with Experimental II. Control met 
twice a week in a regular classroom and spent 
lab hours in the College Prep Writing Lab. 

Fourth Study ENC 0020 fall 1992 

Experimental 1 met once a week in the 
SYNERGY Center (CSR &: Write) and once a 
week in a regular classroom and spent a 
scheduled lab hour in the SYNERGY Center 
with a tutor. Experimental II met once a week in 
the SYNERGY Center (CSR & Write) and once a 
week in a regular classrcK^m and spent a 
scheduled lab hour in the College Prep Writing 
Lab with tutors. Experimental II functioned as 
the Control. 
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Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 
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Table XU 

Departmental Holistic Score Distribution of Students in Percents 
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\i.U' ■nu-p."t 'OTcd dcp.irtnu'nt.ilK Ttio pro o'-MS ^ -con'll bv in-truitor e\cc-pl in Study 4 which wa- scored 
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Table Kill 

Median and Mode of Hours Spent by Students with CSR 





Study ^ 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Group 


N 


Median 


Mode 


N 


Median 


Mode 


N 


Median 


Mode 


N 


Median 


Mode 


Experimental 1 S/1’ 


10 


10 


Q 


10 


Ih 


IS 


13 


1(‘ 


8 


20 


1ft 


18 


U 




4 


S 


3 


9 


9 


1 


10 


10 




Expenmental li S/T 


NA 


14 




in 


13 


11 


h 


9 


ft 


7 


U 


NA 


2 


h 






3 


2 


2 



Table XIV 

Departmental Holistic Gain Scores in Study 4 



Group 


N 


Mean Score 






ere 


l’o«^t 


CJain 


Experimental I 


17 


3.2 


S.4 


2.2 


Experimental 11 


/ 


3.8 


S.4 


l.ft 



Table XV 

Nwnber of Students Receiving S/P Grade and Their Hours with PLATO 





Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Experimental Group 


I 


I II 


I II 


I il 


N 

1 lour^' 


19 


13 14 


13 13 


21 9 


Up to 10 


12 


2 ft 


7 S 


S 7 


1 1 ‘ 20 


S 


10 s 


S S 


13 2 


21 - .30 


2 


1 3 


1 


1 


31 > 40 
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Writing Instructor 3 

First Study ENC 1100 Winter 1991 

Experimuntal met once a week in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime Writer and Write) and once a 
week in the regular classroom. Control met 
twice a week in a regular classroom. Both 
groups were required to write a timed essay 
that was departmentallv and holisticallv scored 
at the end of the semester. 

Second Study 

Did not participate. 



Third Study ENC 1100 Winter 1992 

Experimental met once a week in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime Writer and Write) and once a 
week in a regular classroom. Control was not 
used for this study since an additional section 
taught by the instructor was not available. 

Fourth Study ENC 1100 Fall 1992 

Experimental met once a week in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime WYiter and Write) and once a 
week in a regular classroom. Control met twice 
a week in a regular classroom. Both groups 
wrote pre- and post-essays which were 
departmentallv and holistically scored. 



Table XVI 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 



11 


Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


1 Group 


N 


V F VV 


N 1’ F VV 


N 


V F VV 


N 


1> F 


W 












1 E\peri mental 


20 


7n ri 2^ 


NA 


22 


S9 9 32 


22 


91 


9 


II ComTo! 


19 




NA 




19 


89 


11 



NiHo: r rt*pre‘^ents grades A - n 



Table XVII 

Departmental Holistic Score Distribution of Students in Percents 





Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Score 


N 8 7 6^42 




N 10-12 8-9 fv7 l-=^ 


N 10-12 8-4 h-7 1-7 


Experimental 


IS 0 13 13 13 47 13 


Not 


13 8 92 


24 4 12 03 21 


All Other<^ 


hoO 1 2 10 17 S2 18 


Participate 


744 4 27 74 17 


821 4 20 78 17 



Table XVIII 

Departmental Holistic Gain Scores in Study 4 



Group 


N 


Mean Score | 






l*re 


Post 


Gain 


Experunenta! 


20 


3.3 


7.9 


2.0 


Contrt4 


19 




b.S 


0.7 1 



Writing Instructor 4 

First Study ENC 1100 Winter 1991 

Did not participate. 

Second Study ENC 1100 Fall 1991 

Experimental met once a week in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime Writer and Write) and imce a 
week in a regular classnu^m. Cimtrol met twice 
a week in a regular clasbroim. 



Third Study ENC 1100 Winter 1992 

Experimental met once a w'eek in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime Writer and Write) and once a 
week in a regular clasbroom. Control met twice 
a week in a regular classroom. 

Fourth study ENC 1100 Fall 1992 

Experimental met once a week in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime Writer and Write) and once a 
week in a regular clasbroom. Control met twice 
a week in a regular clasbroom 



Table XIX 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 





Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Group 


N P F VV 


N 1’ F VV 


N P F W 


N I’ F VV 


Experimental 


NA 1 


19 h8 S 20 1 


20 70 ^ 2S 


22 82 18 


Control 


NA 


20 OS S 30 


21 71 24 


22 S9 18 23 




Note: P rep 


ircscnts grade'' A - 1^ NA Not applicable 



Table XX 

Departmental Holistic Score Distribution of Students in Percents 





Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Group 




N 10-12 S-<J 6-7 l-=i 


N 10-12 8-y 6-7 1-5 


N 10-12 8-9 6-7 1-5 


Experimental 


NA 


14 21 72 7 


17 6 12 6«^ 11 


22 14 69 18 


All Other‘s 


NA 


fifi7 T 22 ri8 16 


725 4 23 5g 13 


821 5 20 58 17 



Table XXI 

Departmental Holistic Gain Scores in Study 4 



Group 


N 


Mean Score | 






Ere 


1 *ost 


C'.ain 


Experimental 


15 


5.5 


6.5 


1-0 


Control 


22 


5.6 


6.0 


0.4 



Writing Instructor 5 

First Study ENC 1100 Winter 1991 

Experimental met once a week in the SYNERGY 
Center (Realtime Writer and Write) and once a 
week in a regular clai^^room. Control was not 
used f(^r this study since an additional section 
taught by the instructor was not available. 

Table XXIJ 

Grade Distribution of Students in 
Percents 



Math Instructor 1 

First Study MAT 0003 Winter 1991 

Low score on the Departmental Placement Test 
was used to select from five sections students 
who were severely handicapped in math. 
Students whc^ scored 2H7r and below formed 
the Experimental, which met twice a week in a 
regular classroom; students were given the 
option i^f going either to the SYNERC]Y Center 
(PLATO) or to the Math Lab. The students 
who sctired higher than 287r formed the Control 
group. Control met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the Math Lab. 





Study 1 


Group 


N V \= VV 


Experimental 


19 84 5 11 



I* - ( iradcs A - i) 



Table XXlll 

Departmental Holistic Score 
Distribution of Students in Percents 





Study 1 


Group 


NS 7 h 5 4 2 


Experimental 


18 h h 17 22 3*^ 17 


All ( ithers 


hhO 1 2 10 17 52 18 



Second Study MAT 0003 Fall 1991 

Experimental met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (PLATO). Control met twice a week in a 
regular classrinim and spent lab hours in the 
Math Lab. 

Third Study MAT 0003 Winter 1992 

Experimental ! met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 
Center (PLATO). Experimental II met twice a 
week in a regular classroom and spent lab 
hours either in the SYNERGY Center or in the 
Math Lab. Cimtrol met twice a week in a 
regular classroom and spent lab hours in the 
Math Lab. 



ERIC 



52 



61 



Fall 1992 



C(.'nt(.T (PL-ATO and tuxtbook M'ttwarL'). Gnitnd 
mft twice a week in a regular classri'om and 
^pent lab hnurh in the Math Lab. 



Fourth Study MAT 0003 

F.xperimental met twice a week in a regular 
c!a^i.room and ^pent lab hour> in the SYN'F.RGN' 



Table XXIV 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 





Study ^ 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 ~|j 


Group 


N S-P L W 


N 5/1' U VV 


N S/1‘ U VV 


N S/r U VV Ij 


-T 

Evpcrii'nontiU 1 


74 in 10 


4S nT 21 24 


44 4=^ 24 .40 


4f> 44 47 S || 


Evponmontal II 


\A 


NA 


4n 44 4(1 17 


NA 


t 


2 g mi 10 41 


4h SS 20 1 4 


44 44 4n 21 


44 44 42 42 \\ 



S r :■ Sciti''tiivt''rs L' = L'n^iiti^fact('ry VV = VVithdrawdl N.'\ - Not Applicahle 



Table XXV 

Distribution of Students in Percents for Gain Scores on Departmental Exams 





Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Group 


\ <4(> >411 


\ <40 >4i» 


\ <40 >40 


\ <40 >40 


Eyperimunti^l 1 


24 2n 74 


4S 44 44 


17 20 71 


10 47 44 


Eyponmontal II 


\A 


NA 


14 h7 44 


\A 


C ontn»l 


1 s 44 4h 


4> 44 h4 


Ih 44 4b 


12 17 ^4 



Table XXAl 

Median and Mode of Hours Spent by Students with PLATO 





Study 1 


Study 2 


Study 3 


Study 4 


Group 


N Median Mtide 


N Median Mode 


N Median Mode 


N Median Mode 


Eyponniontal 1 S* 1* 


22 1H14 


21 20 2n 


14 iH 


ih 14 20 


U 


h 22 22 


K 0 7 ' 


8 2 4 


10 2 2 


E\pcn mental 11 S/ P 


NA 


NA 


20 28 2n 


NA 


1. 


\A 


NA 


1 2 2 


NA 



Table XXVII 

Number of Students Receiving S/P Grade and Their Hours with PLATO 



1 Study 1 1 Study 2 


Study 3 1 Study 4 


Experimental Group 
\ 

llt*ur- 


! 


1 

21 


1 11 

14 2" 


1 

Ih 


L‘p tv. U> 


10 




1 10 


4 


1 1 20 


o 


- 


4 2 




21 40 


4 


4 


4 




41 4:1 




4 


1 2 




40 




•; 1 4 4 
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Math Instructor 2 Center (CSR). Control met twice a week in a 

regular classroom and spent lab hours in the 
First Study MAT 0024 Winter 1991 Math lab. 

Experimental met twice a week in a regular 
classroom and spent lab hours in the SYNERGY 

Table XXVJII 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 







^Stu^ 


^ 1 




Group 


N 


S/P 


U 


W 


Experimental 


34 


41 


18 


41 


Control 


36 


58 


28 


14 



Note: S/P = Sat:sfactory & l^ogres U = Unsatisfactory W = Withdrawal 



Table XXIX 

Median and Mode of Hours Spent by Students With CSR 





Study 1 


Group 


N 


Median 


Mode 


Experimental S/P 


14 


9 


18 


U 


6 


2 


3 



Table XXX 

Number of Students Receiving S/P Grade and Their Hours with CSR 





Study 1 


Experimental Group 
N 

Hours 


1 

14 


Up to 10 


2 


n - 20 


7 


21 - 30 


4 


31 -40 


1 






O 

ERIC 



54 



6 



Math Instructor 3 

First Study MAT 0024 Winter 1991 

Students for the Experimental group were 
selected at random from names appearing on 
the preliminary class rosters of two sections. 
Students not selected for membership in the 



Experimental were assigned to the control. 
Students in both groups were required to spend 
a minimum of thirty-two hours in the Math lab, 
where they had access to tutoring by students 
and faculty as well as to videotapes and 
software pertinent to the course material. 
Those in the Experimental group were given the 
option of using CSR in the SYNERGY Center for 
the required lab hour. 



Table XXXI 

Grade Distribution of Students in Percents 







Study 1 




Group/Grade 


N 


S/P 


U 


W 


Experimental 


25 


44 


12 


44 


Control 


36 


44 17 


39 



Note: S/r = Satisfactory & Progress U = Unsatisfactory W = Withdrawal 



Table XXXII 

Median and Mode of CSR Modules Completed by Students 





Study 1 


Group 


N Median Mode 


Experimental S/P 


11 21 29 


U 


3 



Table XXXIII 

Number of Students Receiving S/P Grade and Their Hours with CSR 



1 _ 


Study! 


Experimental Group 
N 

1 Hours 


1 

11 


Up to 10 


9 


11-20 




21-30 


1 


1 .^1 - 40 


1 



Bakersfield College SYNERGY Center 



Greg Chamberlain, N*rtware Implementation 
I V**ij^ner i'' an A^MJCiate I'mtcs^sor ot Computer 
.jiui l>ireetor of Academic Computing at 
!iaker*»tiled College Professor Chamberlain has an 
M.A m Ct‘inriJtcr Lducatum trom Fref.no Pacific 
College and has extensive experience in setting up 
computer s\ stems, including networks tor the use 
.*1 undt rprep.ired students. He \xorks with other 
Mailt V members in integrating software with cur- 
nailiim and conducting research Me currently 
v\orking on his Ph.P in Educational Technologies 
at the L mvefsitv of Northern Colorado. 




Ififonnation about the College 

Bi^kcr^'fidd College located 100 mileb north of 
Los Angeles in South-central California. ITte 
Kern Ci^nrmuinitv College District, a three- 
college district of which Bakersfield College is a 
member, is the largest commit nit\ college 
district in California. Bakersfield College serves 
the major population areas and about of 
the District territorv. 

Bakersfield College was e'^tablished in l‘“MT. The 
first full \ear of operation on the present 
ca mpu^ was in Bv 1^77, the aillege 

enrolled nearly 14,(HKi students in a 

u^mprehensix e program of instructional 

offerings. Proposition 13 had a severe economic 
impact on the college, reducing its enrollment to 
less than hMHUl in Ui.SE-Kh and changing its 
financial status from a high- wealth district prior 
to the mid-7(i'' to a low -wealth district eligible 
for state "'equalization" funds b\ the earl\ V^O’s. 
Bn enmllment had uradualK increased to 
approximateK 12500. with mam potential 
'students being turnc'd awa\ because v4 the lack 
of instriKtioiuil ofterim;^ 

Since I'^so, the arcM population has bevn 
growing at 3 to 3'? per vear, one of the fastest 
growing arcM" m the "fate; thus, the college has 
steadiK fallen behind in the percentage of 
,idult'- s^.T\ed. In addition, a significant increase 
in minontN student populatums (hlispanics 



increased from 147< in the late 70's to 24^.^ in 
with total minority enrollment reaching 
387) has placed extraordinary demands upon 
the support services, traditional curriculums. 
traditional teaching strategies and techniques, 
and fiscal resources of the college. Bakersfield 
College must meet the needs of this new, 
diverse, nontraditional student population 
which now comprises a significant pcortion of 
the total student body and attempt to serve 
increased numbers of students with existing 
resources. 

The percentage of part-time students (taking 
fewer than 12 credit units) has been 70-757- 
percent for at least 15 years. The number of 
full-time day students, the yardstick used in 
many studies to define the "traditional" 
student, was between 2,800 and 3,(X)0 from 1985 
to 1^90. The number ot full-time students taking 
day and/or evening classes is now increasing 
and is up [o 3,337. Evening-only enrollment has 
remained at about 357 for the past several 
\’c‘ars. 

In 1992, for the sixteenth straight year, 
Bakersfield College had more female students 
(55.97) than male (447). Bakersfield College 
serves a student population with an ethnicity 
that is not mirrored in the faculty and staff but 
is fairly clo^e to the overall statistics of the 
count). The percentages are shown in Table L 



Bakersfield College is an open-door institution 
dedicated to naeeting the educational needs of 
this community with high standards and 
flexibility toward program development. In 
keeping with the California Master Plan for 
Higher Education, Bakersfield College serves 
statewide purposes while meeting local needs. 
These local needs create an important role for 
the college and its ammunity. First, the city 
and its envirtms are geographically isolated, 
making commuting to comparable institutions 
impractical. Second, Bakersfield College is one 
of on\y two institutions in the area offering 
post-secemdary education. Finally, the 
community that Bakersfield College serves is 
one of the most rapidly expanding in California 
and the nation (eighth fastest in the U.S.); local 
businesses" are becoming more diverse and 
technologically advanced, requiring highly 
trained personnel. 

Table 1 



Ethnicihj at Bakersfield College 



1 Ethnicity 


Students 


Faculty 


Staff 


County 


White 


62.3 


80.6 


58.5 


66.6 


Hispanic 


23.7 


8.9 


26.8 


24.4 


Black 


6.1 


6.7 


4.7 


5.1 


Asian 


2.6 


2.5 


.3 




Filipino 


1.8 








American 

Indian 


2.1 


.4 


1.5 




Other/ 

Unknown 


1.4 


.8 


3.0 


3.9 



The missiim of Bakersfield College lists amtn'ig 
its gi^als to provide the following: 

• a significant remedial and developmental 
program to serve the needs ol a diverse 
student populati(m and enhance their 



ability to make useful contributions to 
society. 

• a wide range of student services to assess, 
guide, and support students. 

Fundamental to these statements is the belief 
that education should be self-directed, lifetime 
learning that benefits both the individual and 
society. 

There are other local issues that affect 
Bakersfield College. Educational attainment 
rates are some of the lowest in the U.S. For 
example, the region ranks last in the state in the 
number of high-school graduates eligible for 
admission to the state university systems and 
has the state’s Icwest participation rate for 
cemprehensive colleges and universities. When 
coupled with the high dropout rate (30 to 40^^^ 
in the area), it is very clear to us that the 
region’s economic and educational development 
is very much ''at risk." Such low educational 
attainment is further manifested in community 
c('>nditic’>ns of poc'^r health care, high 
unemployment, and limited access to ESL and 
migrant-education pn'jgrams. Bakersfield 
College serves many re-entry students who 
have never received appropriate preparation fc^r 
college-level courses. In the Kern County area 
alone, there are 35,0(K) persons in need of adult- 
literacy instruction in order to reach a 
"functional" level of literacy. Clearly, programs 
are needed to assist these populations. 

Those students who do attend Bakersfield 
College and transfer to a four-year institution in 
the California State University System 
consistently outperform enher transfer students, 
as well as students native to those schoc4s. 

Developmental Education at 
Bakersfield College 

Offering developmental-education courses to 
raise skill levels of incoming students to cc41ege 
level is mandated by Title V (sections 55001 and 
55520) of the California Education Code. Skills- 
deveh^pment work must be offered by course 
faculty in addititui to the content material, by a 
deveU^pmental-program faculty, or by both. 



There a gap in the state of California between 
what high-school graduation certifies and the 
skills required to function successfully in 
college-level courses. The basic-skills needs of 
incoming students continue to increase. 
Though the percentages of total students 
requesting help in basic skills decreased from 
Fall 1991 t(^ Fall 1992, the number of students 
increased in all categories. We feel there 
continues to be a large population of students in 
need of remediation that remains unassessed 
{Siji^Table //). 

Table II 



Assessment Scores at Remedial Levels 





Fall 


1442 


Fall 


1991 


Skills 


No. 




Ni'i 


T 


Writing 


1 ,37b 


. 33.13 


1,081 


35.75 


Reading 


486 


23.74 


763 


25.23 


Numerical 


2,217 


33. 3H 


2,569 


84.95 


Studv 


1,450 


46.95 


1,608 


53.17 


Totals 


4,153 




3,024 





DeveU^pmental education at Bakersfield College 
is handled mainly bv four departments. The 
Academic Development Department offers 
more than twenty different developmental- 
educatiem courses in math, reading, spelling, 
study, vocabulary, and writing skills. ITie 
English Department offers three courses at two 
different levels below the freshman- 
composition level. The ESL Department offers 
eight course'' including grammar, listening, 
reading, speaking, syntax, vocabulary, and 
writing skills courses below its transfer-level 
curriculum. The Mathematics Department 
offers SIX traditional high-schu^l level classes 
below its calculus sequence. 

Ihe college counselors and advisors » se 
multiple criteria (e.g., ASSET placement scores, 
placement essay, high school and/or college 



transcripts, educational plans) to recommend 
initial placements. In addition, students, 
through self-determination and/or faculty 
recommendation, may place themselves in 
developmental-education courses. 

Developmental-education courses arc all 
non-degree-applicable credit courses. Since 
they bear college credit, courses demand that 
students perform at high levels. Most courses 
afe competency-based, and courses are 
generally graded on an A-B-C-D-F scale, though 
in some courses students might have the option 
of Credit-No Credit grading. In terms of 
passing classes, success differs from course to 
course and section to section. The informal 
feedback from participants is that the 
availability of the SYNERGY Center increases 
retention rates for the first part of the term, 
enabling more students to get far enough into 
the cc^urse to see the light at the end of the 
tunnel and cc^mplete the term. This project, as 
well as (Others undertaken recently, have shown 
us the need for additional campuswide student 
tracking and for an institutional research office. 

Faculty Case Studies 

Since this was our first term participating in the 
study, we approached the project by asking for 
volunteers. We held a meeting where the 
svstem was demonstrated, the Project 
SYNERGY video shown, and the potential 
discussed. There was great enthusiasm; many 
instructors indicated a desire to participate. In 
reality, very few followed through with 
complete case studies. Many others spent time 
evaluating the software for future terms, trying 
to see how the SYNERGY Center might be used 
for their classes. No formal reports were 
required cT these instructors. Following are case 
studies for Jcwce Kirst, Associate 
Professor/High Technology' Specialist and 
Learning Disabilities Ct)ordinator, and jerry 
Ludeke, PnTessor of Reading /Learning 

Specialist, along with the responses of other 
instructors who received accounts for their 
classes and had very distinct, and often 
different, perceptitnis of the lab's effectiveness, 
joyce and jerry each speak on their own behalf. 
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Use of DESKlab for Disabled Students 



Joyce Kirst has been the coordinator of the Learn 
ing I )is abilities Trogram and the High-Tech Center 
for Students with Disabilities since l^MO. Trior to 
that she served disabled students at the university, 
college, and K12 levels. Her B.A. in I Psychology 
and Special Education was earned at St. Luis 
University in 1%1. She earned an M.A.E.D. in 
Counseling and (luidance for Higher Education in 
IMSS from Cal Toly. San Luis tibispo. 




The Setting 

About the Course 

If students demonstrate precollegiate-level 
writing proficiency at Bakersfield College and 
are identified with verified disabilities, they are 
eligible to receive specialized instruction 
through the Strategic Learning System's Writing 
Course designed to prepare them ft)r college- 
level English courses. For the current study, 
students in the Strategic Learning System's 
Writing Course were required to master simple, 
compound, complex, and compound-complex . 
sentence styles, and they were expected to be 
able to develop 150- word paragraphs in present 
and past tenses. The course utilized a 
combination of lectures, worksheets and writing 
assignments, verbal and written feedback on all 
work, and mastery-learning techniques. 

Those who concurrently enrolled in Word 
Processing for Disabled Studoits also ccmpleted 
fifty-four hemrs of computer access through 
procedural dememstrations, practice writing 
assignments, and g^^^^up projects. 
Approximately 757( (T the time was spent 
writing and revising essays. All wc^rd- 
processing commands were presented cm step- 
by-step forms developed by the instructor, 
demonstrated by either the instructc^r or a 
student, and practiced thrt^ugh weekly writing 
assignments. Grades were based cm completing 
fifty-f(^ur hours of ccwputer access. Students 
were expected tc^ use the lab at least (me hour 
per week to work independently (>n 



assignments, in additiem the two hiuirs of 
lecturc71^^b lime spent in class. The course did 
not contribute tenvard complvtum of degree 
requirements, using a Credit /No Credit 
grading system rather than letter grades in 
order to pnwide a non-c(^mpetitive learning 
experience. However, letter grades were issued 
in the cc^mpanion w'riting course as usual. In 
addition, students were required to pass the 
standard w'riting proficiency Exit Exam devel- 
oped by the English Department before pro- 
ceeding to their next English course. 

About the Students 

All eleven students enrolled in Win'd Processing 
for Disabled Students had verified disabilities 
which impacted writing performance in some 
way. Most had learning disabilities: one had 
low visitm, and one was identified with 
psychological disabilities. They had bevn 
referred to the special writing program after 
multiple measures were used to determine an 
appropriate cemrse placement: sample essay, 
high-sch(Xil cemrse sequence and grades, 
reading level, ccmnselor's evaluation, and 
student's self-report. 

Demc ^graphically di\erse, the students 
represented a cross-sec Jim of the general 
student populatiim: 7 men, 4 women; 2 
identified themselves as Black, 2 as Hispanu, 
and 7 as While; ages ti^ 30; three were single 
parents; and 100^^ had verified disabilities. 
None had taken previous computer-related 
cemrses. 



About the Softxvare 

This ^tudy utilized Microsoft Write <^nd I:\pre>s 
f'ublisluT in the SVXFRCV Center and 
VVordf'ertect in the High Tech Center on 
campu>. Please ^ee a description of CSR 
provided in /Appendix D. 

The Design 

Two sections of this special writing course were 
presented in Spring Each student 

reeei\ed information regarding a new 
companion course, Word Proces^iJi^ for Disabled 
Students, and was imited to enroll in both 
classes during the Spring 19S)3 semester. They 
were told that thev would have the option to 
use a computer for their Exit Exam in May if 
they took the new course. Of the twenty-five 
students enrolled in two sections of the special 
remedial writing class, eleven chose to enroll 
concurrently in the computer writing class. 

The stud) focused primarily on how the skills 
of those enrolled in both courses developed in 
regard to writing and word processing. Tl'iese 
students received computer command forms, 
demonstrations, or additional writing 
assignments from the computer class. Their 
writing progress was tracked in the usual way 
by the writing instructor, as was that of the 
students in the regular course onlv. 

Monitoring the Study 

Some students v\ere more reluctant at first to 
compose essays using the computer (they 
preferred to handwrite a draft fir>>t), but later 
they started each essay directly on the 
compu ter. 

When sur\e\ed. the students unanimo v 
preferreci the s>^'\ERGY Center to the 0 'v,er 
High Tech Center because the siTtware 
included mouse support that they felt made it 
easier to learn and remember, the lab was very 
quiet, the computers were new, and the 
furniture was more comfortable. 

Although .1 tew students fcKUsed on meeting 
the minimum number of required computer 



hours, most exceeded the minimum, and even 
used the computers to complete written 
assignments for (uher ci^urses. Perhaps more 
noteworthy is that, by the end of the semester, 
the instructors in the writing and computer 
courses observed that all six students were able 
independently to open, write, edit, print, and 
save a document, while simultaneously 
attending to proper writing techniques in the 
final product (thesis development, sentence 
structure, tense, punctuation, spelling, etc.). 
The students expressed a sense of new-found 
confidence in their writing and in using the 
computers. All cif the students intended to 
continue their English course sequence in the 
next semester. Perhaps a larger experimental 
group would show more variation in students' 
skill development, but the results remain very 
positive for this group. 

Student Outcomes 

The results were very encouraging. All six 
students who completed both courses passed 
the writing course and the English Exit Exam 
(uL'ing a computer). Of the eleven students who 
started the course, three withdrew and one 
n'ceived No Credit (due to excessive absences). 
All cited personal problems (they also 
withdrew from the companion writing course). 
One additional student was unable to attend 
class regularly because he worked 
unpredictable shifts in the oil industry, but he 
chose to remain in the course even though he 
knew he would probably not receive Credit (his 
grade was No Credit for the semester). The six 
remaining students earned Credit for Word 
Processing for Disabled StudetUs. Notably, all six 
also passed the companion writing course and 
the English Exit Exam. 

Recommendations 

A precourse writing sample should have been 
kept to cempare against the Exit Exam, thus 
demonstrating exactly how the students' skills 
improved. 

Since WordPerfect is the campus standard, 1 
expected the students to learn at least the basic 
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command> in that program. However, they 
had to access it in the High Tech Center because 
it was not available in the SYNERGY Center. 1 
recc^mmend that the campll^ purchase the rights 
to use its btandard wc^rd pn^ce^bor in all labb, 
including this new lab. 

The studentb frequently requested that moube 
pads be purchased for the lab. 

Use of CSR, GUIDES, and Summary 
Writing for a Reading Class 

Jerry Ludeke uurked with undorpropared 

'^^udont‘' «U lUkorsticid tor twenty year‘s. 

She hti'' taught ^tudv ^kilU, reading, and English 
and has directed the Learning Ihsabilitie'- 
I’rogram. After attending bweet Hriar Ci allege, ‘'he 
received her b A. from Indiana University (19^4) in 
Engh‘'h and art, an M FA fn^in Tulane Universjtv. 
and an M .'\. in Ui'unseling and CjUidance from 
Stanford Univer‘'itv She ha^ a No a>mpleted post- 
graduate ciHir-'e'' in reading. 




The preparation time for this new cc'iurse 
exceeded my tnigiiv? expectations. 1 estimate 
that 1 i>pcnt three to five hourb of prep for every 
hour in clabb. This prep included learning the 
new bottware, training lab aideb, writing new 
courbe curriculum, betting up and monitoring 
biudent records, and evaluating the program's 
bUCCebb. 




The Setting 

About the Course 

Reading 50 ib the third level of the pre-collegiate 
reading clasbes. It is the le\el which must be 
passed to certify reading competency for 
graduation for those students who entered 
college without that certification complete, 
based primarily on ASSET placement scores. 
Students are placed in the course on the basis of 
multiple measures, the most prominent of 
which are their ASSET reading score, their high- 
school GTA, and their high-school record. The 
emphasis in the course is on critical 
thinking/reading in preparation for collegiate- 
level classes. Further, the students are expected 
to develop the ability to clearly express in 
writing their answers to higher-level questions 
asked on the material read. 



About the Students 

The initial enrollment in Section 1 was 32, 
reducing to 25 for the 4-week enrollment, of 
whom 20 completed the course. Of the 25 
students, were White (non-Hispanic), 327t 
Hispanic, 167 Black, and 47 other ESL (English 
as a Second Language); 16 were males and 9 
were females. Three (127) were already 
certified as having learning disabilities and 367 
were ESL students. None had physical 
disabilities that impacted on their classwork. 
As a result of recent Calih>mia guidelines which 
eliminated our mandatory placement and made 
it possible for students to sign into a class 
regardless of prior performance or testing 
results, 257 of the original 32 had not passed 
the preceding class. By the time of the 4-week 
enrollment figure, only 167 of the 25 remained 
who had not passed the preceding class. Fifteen 
of the 23 tested (657) scored below 55 on the 
independent level of the DRT (Degrees of 
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Reading Power te^>t), which ii> below the 
recommended score for entering the Reading 50 
class. The lowest score was a 35. 

Section II initially had 34 students, dropping to 
28 on the 4-w'eek enrollment, of whom 21 
completed the course. Of the 28 students, 299? 
were White, 439? Hispanic, 219? Black, and 79? 
other E5L; 12 were male and 16 were female. 
Seven persons (25^>^) were previously certified 
as having a learning disabilit\', W7c had not 
passed the preceding class, and 14 of the 24 
tested (58^;?) were below 55 on the DRP, with 
the lowest score being 42. 

The Design 

Although the students were divided randomly 
into two classes at the point of registration, they 
did not seem to be especially well -matched for 
an experimental and control grc)up. It was 
decided that we not design this as a true 
experiment. Instead, both classes would be 
lumped as one f(^r observations and comments. 
The combined total of 53 students gave us 3S7( 
White, 389? Hispanic, 19^/? Black, and 57f other 
ESL; of these 539? were male and 47^-^ female. 

The emphasis of the study would be on Iwking 
at (1) the differences between several materials 
used in the SYNERGY Center, and (2) the 
advantages and disadvantages (^f using the lab 
for part of the classwork. 

Three materials were used in this study: (1) the 
CSR Reading Level IV, which was the only 
material provided in our SYNERGY Center 
appn^priate for reading; (2) GUIDES Reading 
and Study Skilh, which we had on approval with 
permission to try students on it; and (3) 
Summary Writini^, designed at the Indiana 
University' Learning Skills Center. 

As instructor, I chose the peunt at which 
materials in the lab were to be introduced. Each 
class went with me as a group into the lab to 
work for the class hour. This permitted me to 
introduce the materials, set the stage, 
troubleshoot difficulties, mcmitor the progress, 
and summarize at the end what had bc'en 
covered during the hour. Students who had not 



finished a particular assignment during the 
classtime were directed to complete it on their 
own before the next class and to turn in the 
printout which indicated completion. Since this 
was the first use of the materials, all students 
were requested turn in comments on the 
usefulness and user-friendliness of the 
materials. 

At final count we spent eight class hours 
working in the lab, with many students putting 
in additional lab time outside the class. 

Monitoring the Study 

Use of Computers 

Students enjoy using computers! Computers 
offer constant interaction and readily adjust to 
the speedster or to the lolly-gagging student. 
No one in the group seemed intimidated by the 
c(^mputer, though several had no prior 
experience. Since we did not go into the 
SYNERGY Center until the sixth week of 
school, the class had already established a 
camaraderie so students gave to and received 
technical help from neighboring students quite 
readily. It helped that the instructor had 
worked through all the materials in the student 
mode and could thus anticipate confusing 
instructions or difficult spots in the programs. 
It is also true that the basic SYNERGY Center 
pn^gram is easy to access. 

Because there were only twenty computers in 
the SYNERGY Center, we ran into the necessity 
to double up on computers; this is basically 
unsatisfactory when students should be 
thinking for themselves. 

The fact that students enjoyed the computers 
was seen when, having told them what day to 
meet in the lab, I arrived early t(^ find many of 
the students already there, signed in, and 
pecking away. 

Use of Summary Writing 

Our first exercise in the SYNERGY Center 
involved the Summary course from 

Indiana University (Student Academic Center, 
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316 North Jordan Avenue, Bloomington, IN 
47405, 812-855-7313). Thi> ib a well-conceived 
program in which btudenb are interacting with 
the computer and writing on a bix-page 
worksheet fi^r which the master is provided. 
Students were very clearly led through the 
Steps of writing a summar\-, practicing it step 
by step, and then following through on paper. 
Each step is checked against answers on the 
a^mputer. When finished, students have an 
accurate description and model in hand to 
which they can refer in the future. This was 
finished within two days in the lab. 

The students and I both were excited about this 
program. Students felt that the step-by-step 
explanation gave them a strategy for writing 
summaries and a new understanding (T w'hat 
summary writing entailed. As the instructor, 1 
was excited because 1 felt that the program was 
so designed that it did a better job of leading 
each individual student through the prtKess of 
summary writing than 1 could do in the same 
amount of time in class. Further, it was an 
excellent introduction for me to follow' through 
on with more extensive materials. 1 was so 
enthusiastic that two other Reading 50 teachers 
used the pn^gram with their classes with 
equally enthusiastic receptions. 

Use of CSR Reading Level IV 

After several classroom sessions of folUnv-up 
on Summary Writing, w'e returned tt^ the 
SYNERGY Center to use the CSR materials. 

Out of the sixteen modules available in Level 
IV, 1 judged the first seven as being too 
simplistic for this class, so the students began 
with Kill 9.- Detenuininif the Implied Main Idea m 
a Para^^raph. Mc'^st (T the students went 
barreling through getting 80^^ and 
without ever getting t(^ the tuhmals. While 
students were reminded by the pretest to ftKus 
and were given ('TaughD some helpful tips, 
they were primarily required simply to 
recognize the correct ai'iswer, a far easier task 
than picking it out and verbalizing it for 
themselves. In fact, it was fairly easy to read 
the questions with the multiple-choice answers 



and successfully guess at what W'as the most 
logical answ'er without even reading the 
selection on w'hich the questions were based. 

Use of GUIDES Reading & Study Skills 

After several days in the lab working with CSR 
materials and several days back in the 
classroom, we returned to the SYNERGY 
Center to w'ork on the GUIDES Keadin}^ and 
Study Skills materials. 

These materials are more sc^phisticated in that 
each pretest is diagnostic and, on the basis of 
the first two articles, a student may be branched 
to more difficult material. The student is able to 
get an immediate printout of the diagnostic-test 
results showing the different types of questions, 
the number of questions of each type, and the 
number correctly answered on the first try and 
on the second try. The printout also gives main- 
idea respemses generated by the students and 
compares them to suggested main-idea 
statements. (Students have gotten so used to 
simply reacting tc) multiple-choice questions 
that, the first time they have to generate the 
main idea from what they have just read, they 
often realize they have been working 
mechanically and begin to laugh because they 
were ''caught.^') A mc’>re detailed instructors 
rept'Jrt is generated at the same time. The repc'^rt 
recommends appropriate follow-up materials 
based on the diagnosis. Completing a diagnostic 
pretest takes most students a class hour. 

Students' reactions to the GUIDES Reading and 
Study Skills were primarily positive. Ihey 
focused on the fact that the follow-ups really 
helped tme gain practice in the particular areas 
sht>wing weakness. 

student Outcomes 

Course-completion rate for both sections 
remained fairly the same. Of the 25 students 
enrolled in Section 1, 21 completed the course; 
21 of the 28 students enrolled in Section 11 
completed the course as well. However, the rate 
of students Retting a C or above (meeting 
competency) in both sectiems of my Reading 50 
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liUMT thi> than u^ual. Of tlu‘ 

two kniuvn \ariabli> impacting on that (eight 
hour> >pcn{ in the lab rather than in cla^<, and a 
higher percentage ot unprepared "ineligible” 
^tudent^), 1 feel that the inappropriate 
placement of >tudent^ was probably the ^trtlng 
factor. 

1 had que>tion> that I nought to answer during 
the tnal u^age o\ the SYNERGY Center. Will the 
u^e oi ciimputer> with a precollegiate reading 
clas^, impriive students’ reading ability more 
than, less than, or equal to the amount of 
improvement gained in a traditional cla^s 
setting? lb there a role for computer instruction 
in remediating deficiencies typically found in 
these students’ reading abilities? Is computer 
instruction most effective within the classtime 
or as supplemental to it? What benefits can and 
cannot be expected from computer instruction? 
Will the type i^f remediation gained through 
computer instruction shenv up in improved 
standardized test scores or in improved 
evidence of critical thinking in response to 
reading? 

In this short period of lime, 1 have no definitive 
answers, but 1 do ha\e preliminarv impressions. 

• Computer instructiem am be a very effective 
means of instruction. The Sutwtiary Wr/huy 
course was an example of that. 1 felt that the 
two hemrs spent in the lab on this program 
were more priiductive for the students than 
spending the same two hours with me in 
the classroom setting working on summary' 
writing. Tlu'v set the stage for my 
class: I'v'.m folUnv -up. As long as a computer 
lab i'' a'.ailable tc' me, 1 will use the 
Suvwwry IW/fh/y program with mv classes 
during class time and will encourage all 
lUher Reading 30 teachers do the same. 



• CiTOputer mstructiem can give a false 
impression of thinking, both io the student 
and to the instructor. Students working on 
the CSR pretests felt that they were thinking 
and learning because they were active. As 
the teacher, 1 felt they were thinking at a 
surface level and making use of good 
multiple<hcMce guessing skills without 
being asked to do much true critical 
thinking. 



• Management programs are a necessity if 
computer instruction is to be used in an 
educationally sound way- The GUIDES 
materials are impressive and thought- 
provoking. However, the lack of a man- 
agement system makes it extremely cum- 
bersome for a classroom teacher working 
without backup help to be sure that stu- 
dents are moving along in materials that are 
challenging, helpful, and appropriate to 
each individual. 



• Instructors must be thoroughly familiar 
with materials assigned in the computer 
lab. Without that familiarity, computer 
instruction may be helpful on its own, but it 
will not be w'cll integrated into the class 
goals for maximum benefit. 



• The quality of results gained from computer 
instruction is primarily a function of the 
quality' of materials used. Choose well and 
carefully! While an excellent teacher 
integrates the computer instruction into the 
ttUal class, if the computer materials are 
ineffective, then the result is few'er hours of 
benefit fmm that teacher's expertise. 



• Computer instruction is mt^st effecli\e 
when it is followed up in the classroom. If 1 
were to have m\ ^ Indent^ do the 

program and then did not folhnv 
through with cla'-^room application of the 
strategv learned, the program would be of 
limited value. 



• Computers tiffer a way to adjust to the 
needs of students with a wide variety of 
skills within one class. Additional work on 
the Ciimputer for the weakest students in a 
class can offer the extra boost needed to 
bring their performance up to par. 
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• In summary', while I see the piHential value 
of the SYNERGY Center’s being integrated 
inti^ the classrocm, I feel its value is 
currently limited by the mm-availability 
good materials to develop critical thinking. 
Because 1 believe in the importance of 
modeling the thinking priKess and of 
guiding students' practice in ever more 
complex, cc^llege-level materials, 1 feel that 
time in the classroom will always be an 
important factor in improving reading at 
this level unless some outstanding pro- 
grams are developed which build student 
output into the program. 1 have not seen 
such programs yet and, until 1 do, 1 will 
probably be stuck between the 

Accennmodation and Assimilation stages of 
Kamala Anandam's Software Implemen- 
tation Model. 

Recommendations 

To Faculty and Administrators 

• Instructional goals must be clear to both 
faculty and student. The faculty must know 

Other Ob 

Christy Ballard, Instructor of 
Mathematics 

Christy took her Math 50 (Basic Math) class into 
the lab and used the CPT and a few CSR 
modules. She hiund her students to be 
"enthusiastic about using the computers" and 
noted that several of her students went to the 
lab on their own time to work through 
additional modules. Her students requested 
more tutorials on American units of measure, 
metric units of measure, and algebra. Since we 
have only the modules that came with the 
SYNERGY Center, we are looking into the 
possibility of expanding the selection for next 
vear. Christy adds: "From the positive- 

experience we have had this semester in the 
SYNERGY Center, 1 will continue to take my 
Math 50 classes to the Lab." She has also said 



how a specific computer program fits into 
the course requirements, and students need 
to know how each computer assignment 
leads to the achievement of specific course 
goals. 

• Second, time needs to be allotted for 
searching the reviewed materials (Project 
SYNERGY is a tremendous help here). Then 
monies need to be spent on worthwhile- 
materials. The possession of a bank of 
computers is the baseline, but the useful- 
ness of those computers educationally 
depends on the quality of the materials 
purchased. 

• Further, technical support needs to be pro- 
vided by the administration so that faculty- 
can concentrate on the students, the soft- 
ware, and the course goals and curriculum. 

• Finally, w-e need a good management 
program which makes it possible for the 
faculty' to monitor progress and to give 
timelv, appropriate feedback to students. 

erv ations 

that she wants to bring in her algebra classes as 
soon as we have appropriate software available. 

Debra Cantrell, Associate Professor, 
Learning Disabilities Specialist 

Debra looked through the available math 
softvvare and did not feel it would work for her 
teaching style. She wants to do all instruction in 
the classroom and turn over to the lab most of 
the drill and practice she usually does in class. 
Next fall, she hopes to do a study with one of 
her math classes using the lab h'r drill and 
practice, while the control group has no 
required lab hours. She anticipates the added 
classtime gained by removing most of the drill 
and practice from the classroom will allow her 



to provide more remediation. We will be 
evaluating drill-and-practice software for thi^ 
purpose. 

Mildred Colvin, Adjunct Faculty, 
Reading 

Mildred took her class to the lab to use 
Summary Writing and had a very frustrating 
experience. She is not very comfortable with 
computer technolog\- and felt unprepared. She 
suggested that we provide comprehensive 
faculty computer training so that facult)- 
members can truly "immerse" themselves in the 
technolog)^ and feel comfortable when using it 
in class. She related that her students, hcnvever, 
felt comfortable and believed that they had 
learned from the sessiims. Manv students did 
express a desire to return. She felt the lab w^as 
potentially a great tool, as long as the facult\* 
were properly prepared to use it. 

Judy Garrett, Professor of Foreigfi 
Languages/ESL 

judy has been reviewing ESL softw'are for 
several years now and, w'hile she did not use 
the lab this year, she is hoping to use it next 
year. She would like io see the addition of 
some voice-synthesis capabilities to utilize some 
of the better ESL software she has found. As 
always, budget constraints are an issue, but we 
will do what we can. 

Dorothy Stanley, Professor of 
Mathematics 

While Dorothy has not directly participated in 
the lab, she took the time to go through the CSR 
modules and cross-reference them to the 
learning objectives of our math curriculum, 
making these available to all of the math 
faculty. This process has been a great help to 
other facult)' wishing to use these modules. She 
feels, as do many others, that the modules 
pren'ided with the initial lab are not sufficient in 
scope to teach an entire course in the lab. 



Donna Starr, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics 

Donna previewed some of the existing software 
and did not find sc^mething she felt would work 
for her Intermediate Algebra classes. She is 
hoping to add Derive to the system next fall and 
use the lab on an ad hoc basis. 

Paul Meert, Professor of Mathematics 

Paul signed up to use the lab only to find that 
the software provided w'ith the textbook that he 
planned to use was incompatible with the 
ICLAS system. He has since adopted a 
different book for next fall that comes with a 
different softw'are package, and we are 
anticipating being able to accommodate his 
needs in the next term. 

Howard Quilling, Professor of Learning 
Skills 

After hearing great things from Jerry Ludeke 
regarding Summary Writing, Howard brought 
all four sections of his Reading 50 course to the 
lab to use Summary Writing and the word- 
processing capabilities of Microsoft Works. 
Howard felt that "the experience was w'ell 
wc^rth the effort and also gave the class a new 
dimension." Several students said that, on some 
occasions, they had geme to the lab outside of 
the required class periods. Howard plans to 
take his classes into the lab next fall and is 
already review'ing software for use in the ^^pring 
of ’94 wher he plans to teach an Advanced 
Reading clasr< in the lab. 

What Have We 
Learned? 

There were many challenges to putting together 
and implementing the SYNERGY Center. 
Follcnving are w'hat 1 perceive to be a few c^f our 
problems. We did m^t push the participants 
hard enough to design full-scale research 
models. Perhaps we should have selected the 
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specific instrucU'rs rather than ask the general 
faculty for volunteers. Ideally, si>me released 
time or a stipend wiiuld be made available for 
instructi'rs participating in full studies. We did 
not set aside enough funding for supplemental 
software purchases, thereby frustrating several 
of the participants. The most common 
complaint from users was a lack of 
comprehensive software. 

There was not enough formal training of faculty 
in the use of the lab. Although there were staff 
and orientation available to assist, more formal 
instructiim would make the faculty better aware 
of the available resources, and the different 
ways to implement them. 

We initially worked to inviilve the Learning 
Center staff and did not push to involve the 
Math and English Departments. We did this 
thinking that the response was so strong at first 
among just the Learning Center faculty that we 
would have too many participants for the first 
term. We will be working more directly with 
these other departments in the future. 

As a beta site for DESKlab, we received updates 
which were installed during the term, causing 
on one occasion the loss of some student data. 

We were often faced with an unwillingness in 
instructors to change methodology, books, and 
so on to accommodate the shifting instructional 
paradigm. In future studies, the need to 
consider these changes will be encouraged 
more, and additional assistance in doing so will 
be provided. 

It was difficult ti> get institutional research data. 
There is a definite need to track schoohvide 
student success and dropout rates. 

Our sU'ry was not just one of problems, 
however. There were several things we did that 
we felt contributed greatly to the program, and 
there were some unexpected benefits as well. 

We hired an ambitious, knowledgeable full-time 
lab manager, with good communication skills 
and outstanding technical abilities. We were 
encouraged bv Miami-Dades experiences to 
think that this person was a very important 
compiment, and we are in complete agreement! 



W^e let success breed success. Many of the 
faculty planning to use the lab next year arc 
doing so because of word-of-mouth 
encouragement from other participants. 

We found an excellent facility, with an 
environment that is very conducive to learning. 
All institutions must deal with "turf" issues, but 
those were solved, thus enabling the facility to 
be housed in a large, comfortable room. 

We sent technical personnel to St. Philip's 
College for training with the famous "Bill & 
Bill" IBill Biggs & Bill Davisj, thus enabling us 
to operate with very few technical problems. 

V\'e located the SYNERGY Center and the 
Faculty Development Lab adjacent to one 
another and added the faculty machines to the 
network. This setup has allowed easier faculty 
access to the systems for evaluation of materials 
and training. 

We are finding that many faculty are becoming 
more interested in the use of technology in the 
classroom. The Math Division chair is very 
interested and will be taking the lead next year 
by teaching a class in the lab in the fall. 

Students used the facility in most cases more 
than asked or required to by their instructors. 
We found that the students really liked the lab 
and most felt it was helping them to learn. 

Where to front Here? 

The SYNERGY Center was scheduled to be 
open during the summer of 1993, with a few 
instructors using it on an informal basis. The 
Faculty Development Lab was similarly 
scheduled to be open for faculty to continue to 
preview software, as well as to develop their 
own materials. 

We have targeted several instructors who are 
planning to do studies in 1994. We hope to 
solve some of the problems we came across this 
year and provide them with more support and 
materials, although budgets are extremely tight. 
We hope next year to really get these instructors 
through the assimilaticnlaccummoiialion staj^es 
and on to the adoption staj^e, and d(> more 
comprehensive and better studies. 
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Miami-D ade Community College Wolf son 
Campus SYNERGY Center 

George Alexander in tho I'^reclor of Planning and 
Etfc'ctsv oiu'NN Miami-Pado Community College, VVolfson 

CampUN. After attending Oxford University on a Rhodes 
bvholarNhip, he spent twelve year's tW a faculty member and 
department head at the University of West Indies. At the 
U'niverNity i>t Miami, he completed a Master's degree and 
I’h.n and directed curriculum in an innovative 

training program (Microcomputer Education for 
EmpUnment of the l>isabled-MEEl)) at the University's 
Microcomputer Institute. Subsequently, in 1991, he was 
apptnnted I director oi I Manning and Effectiveness for the 
Wolfson Campus of Miami-Padc Community College. 




Information about Wolfson Campus 

VVolfson Campus occupies a 9-acrc site in the 
heart of downtown Miami and is the only urban 
campus in the Greater Miami area. Since open- 
ing its doors in temporary quarters in 1970, it 
has ser\ ed as the main source of further educa- 
tion for immigrants and refugees arriving in 
Dade County. Wolfson Campus has the largest 
bilingual education program in the country 
with classes at the College's outreach center in 
Little Havana. The atmosphere of Wolfson 
Campus is cosmopolitan and international 

The campus has become known for its literary 
and artistic offerings. The New World School of 
the Arts, a joint prcigram with the Dade County 
Public Schools and Horida International 
University, is housed on the campus. Miami 
Book Fair International, the largest literaiy' 
event in the nation, occurs here. W^ilfson 
Campus provides a full range of professional 
programs including business, architecture, and 
the sciences, and the only Legal Assistant 
program in Dade County that is approved by 
the American Bar .Association. 

In f all Term 1^192. VVolfson Campus enrolled 
12, “^22 credit students or 23T of the College- 
wide enrollment. Most students were female 
(n9'{ ) and part-timer^ (65',^). About 28^^ were 
over 3() vear^N of age. VVolfson has traditionally 
had the highest perventage of students who are 
1 h'^panic h9'.^ m hall 1992. An additional 14'^ 
were Rlatk non-Mwpanic. VVolfson has a 



thriving English as a Second Language 
program, and 227r of new students began in 
ESL. An additional 617 tested as academically 
underprepared in at least one area. 

SYNERGY Center Studies 

Recent experience on the SYNERGY project has 
taught that implementation goes beyond the 
buying of hardware and software, the setting 
up of a lab, and the selection of teachers. All 
these processes are important and, indeed, time 
and great care must be given in doing them. 
However, there are some hidden traps, and 
ignorance of them or inattention to them can, 
and most likely will, sabotage the best 
intentions of those initiating the project. There 
are at least five factors, any one of which can 
seriously jeopardize the success of the project. 

These are as follow's: 

• The The insecurity of those faculty that are 
not computer literate; 

• the inappropriateness of the software 
selected; 

• the late arrival of the software and/or the 
hardware; 

• the unavailability of the hardware due to 
breakdowns; and 

• student underpreparedness. 
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Insecurity of the Non-Computer 
Literate Faculty 

• The non-computer-literate teachers feel 
very threatened by an environment where 
they ,are not totally in charge of the 
classroom. Some teachers retreat into a 
position where they say they are more 
comfortable without the computer because 
they are able to take the class more quickly 
in the direction that they want to. They may 
make the excuse that the computer's 
inflexibility inhibits creativity in their 
teaching. But both can co-exist and 
complement one another. However their 
excuse gets reinforced when glitches with 
hardware or software occur, and they 
cannot solve them quickly. They feel either 
threatened or, at best, harried. As an 
antidote to this, counseling and training 
before the fact works very well. Adequate 
time should be allowed for teachers to 
practice privately with the machines and 
with any particular software package that is 
acquired. It should also be possible for 
teachers to receive peer tutoring so that 
they can acquire the skills without any loss 
of face. Equally important is to have a lab 
assistant who can fix the glitches in the 
SYNERGY Center at all times. 

Inappropriateness of the Software 

• Very often it is di^ticult to know before the 
fact what the needs of the class are. It is 
certainly difficult, even after the fact, to 
match the needs of the class with the actual 
level of instruction and skills testing that 
the software delivers. Attempts should be 
made to involve all the teachers and to 
consult with them before purchasing 
software. In our case, the software came 
bundled with hardware and both came as 
part of a grant. When the software proves 
inapprc'jpriate or inadequate to meet 
students’ needs, the level of frustration will 
rise, both with the teacher and with the 
students. The project could, in fact, be 
sabotaged by this. Often the computers are 
abandoned at that stage, and the teacher 



uses other resources to keep the class going. 

It is important never to close the book on 
software selection, but always to have one 
or two teachers searching for other alterna- 
tives and communicating findings to the 
other teachers and to the administrators. 

Lateness of Hardware or Software 

• Needless to say, if either hardware or 
software arrives after the beginning of the 
term, the project is dead for that term. 
However, even less severe delays can have 
other subtle effects. Training time can be 
reduced, thus leaving the teachers harried 
or insecure. It is best to allow a much longer 
lead time as well as a test period of at least 
one semester. Deliveries should be 
scheduled to ensure that all elements of 
hardware and all packages of software 
arrive before that test period begins. 

Hardware Breakdowns 

• Hardware breakdowns arc unavoidable, 
but every effort should be made to 
minimize them. There should always be a 
full-time staff member available to take care 
of such situations, to resolve the minor 
glitches, and to quickly substitute, or adapt, 
in the case where equipment has to be sent 
out. Wherever the budget allows, spares 
should be ordered. A word here about 
printers. It is often the case that savings arc 
made through the sharing of printers, but, 
especially in writing classes, this practice 
could be shortsighted. There should 
certainly be enough printers to avoid the 
bottlenecks that occur at the end of the class 
when all students want to print. 

Student Underprepardness 

• Students who come into the class 
underprepared are at a trcmendc'^us 
d i sad va n tage beca u se they a re m >t onl y 
learning the subject matter, but also 
attempting to learn the rudimentary aspects 
of keyboarding or computing. This puts an 
undue strain c>n them, especially the devel- 



opmental btudentb. It is best that the 
prerequisites be clearly stated during 
registration and advisement and students 
be required to have some working 
knowledge of computers and S()me 
keyboarding skills. Where this is not 
possible, and even otherwise, the early 
weeks of the class should have a much 
stronger lab component. 



All these steps do not guarantee success. But 
the removal of the obstacles do, in fact, enhance 
the likelihood that many of the advantageous 
effects of teaching basic skills through 
computers will not be mitigated by other cir- 
cumstances. It is hoped that revealing these 
hidden traps will go a long way toward 
avoiding them and thereby enhancing the out- 
comes of using the SYNERGY Lab. 



In the case studies that follow, some information about the setting, 
design, monitoring, and outcomes is repeated so that each study can 
stand complete by itself. 



Use of D E S K I a b for Reading 



Jessica Carroll is an Assistant Professor, Language Arts, at 
Mia mi -Dade Community College, Wolf son Campus. She has 
been with the Wolfson Campus English Department for 
fifteen years. She received her B.A. in Elementary Education 
and her M.S in Adult Education and Reading Eduaction from 
Rorida International University in 1979, 1982, and 1990 
respectively. 




The Setting 

Two sections of REA 0002 were used in the pilot 
study. The usual method of instruction was not 
altered for one section and the students served 
as the control group. Another section was 
taught using the SYNERGY Center and these 
students served as the experimental group. 

About the Students 

The experimental group started out with 20 
students. Five students dropped out and 1 
moved to another level to leave a final group of 
14. While 25 students started out in the control 
group, 5 students dropped the course, and 2 
students moved to another level leaving 18. 

About the Software 

Please see a description of DESKlab provided in 
Appendix D. 

The Design 

For developmental courses at M-DCC, faculty 
use a 3-point scale in awarding grades to 
students: S - Satisfactory, P - Progress, and U - 
Unsatisfactory. Some students withdraw from 
the course and they receive a W. Grading was 
done at three separate stages — during the first 
half of the course, just after midterm, and at the 
end of the course. 

This arrangement established a mechanism for 
determining any effects if there were differences 



in performance between experimental and 
control groups at the start of the study. We 
could compare performance early on as well as 
later. This is iwt really a comparison of 
progress over the semester, but rather three 
separate cross-sectional views of performance 
at different stages, comparing the performance 
of the control group with that of the 
experimental eroup (those taught using the 
SYNERGY Gen.er). 

Monitoring the Study 

As the students worked through the GSR 
modules, some were very successful in 
achieving passing scctcs on the pretest and 
exercises that allowed them to move to another 
skill. I found the Level IV courses to be limited 
and not representative of the level of this 
particular reading class. However, during the 
semester (approximately at midterm). Level V 
was introduced with the management system. 
Level V courses were challenging for the 
students and related directly to the skills they 
needed to improve their reading abilities. 

The lab time for this particular class 
immediately followed the class itself. For some 
students, spending two hours in a 

computerized setting was undesirable. Because 
the class was not assigned a lab instructor, most 
of the students were given outside assignments 
when they were supposed to work with the 
software. In order for the lab component to be 
effective, classes that have a lab component 
should be scheduled when there is supervision. 





Student Outcomes 

Results arc presented below. The measure of 
the performance of the class is the number (or 
percentage) of students in each of the grading 
categiories: Satisfactory (S), Progress (P), or 
Unsatisfactory (U). The larger the number of 
students in the higher categories (such as S), the 
better the performance. 



At the final assessment, 3 students in the ex- 
perimental group (out of 14 remaining) received 
a passing grade of 5. Frcom the control group, 7 
students out of 18 gcot an S. The table below 
compares the performance of experimental and 
control grcoups at the different points in the se- 
mester. To make comparisons easy, the fre- 
quency figures used in computing percentages 
in all instances is the total number that started 
the class. 



Table I 



Grade Distribution 



ClassfGrade \ 


Satisfactory 


Pro^^ess 


Unsatisfactory 


Withdrawal 


Early Test 


Experimaital Croup N-19 


7S7, 


- 


57 


N/A 


Control Group N=26 


837, 


137 


- 


N/A 


Midterm 


Experimental Croup N=19 


477 


217 


57 


N/A 


Control Group = 26 


427 


357 


47 


N/A 


Final 


Experimental N-19 


167 


537 


57r 


267 


Control Croup - 26 


317 


427 




237 
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Use of DESKI a b for Reading 



Joyce Crawford is Associate Dean of the School of 
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years. She has a B.A. in English Education from Florida 
Atlantic University (1%^^) and M.S. degrees in English 
Communication (1974) and Reading (I97f^), both from 
Florida International University- She has an Ed.D. in 
Communication Instruction (1993) from the University of 
Florida. 




The Setting 

Only one section of REA 1103 was use(J in this 
pilot study. The section was taught using the 
SYNERGY Center and the students served as an 
experimental group. The standard texts for the 
course were Breaking Through College Reading by 
Brenda D. Smith and Contemporary Vocabulary 
by Elliott Smith. 

About the Students 

Students entering M-DCC take the Florida 
MAPS placement test. Based on that score, they 
are placed into Reading 1105, or they may 
progress from REA 0002 to REA 1105. The exit 
criteria for REA 1105 is mastery of roughly 2/3 
of the test or a raw score of 30 out of 45 items. If 
a student does not achieve a raw score of 30, he 
or she is not eligible to pass the course. 

About the Software 

Please see a description of DESKlab provided in 
Appendix D. 

The Design 

Students are pretested in class with the 
Descriptive Tests of Language Skills (DTLS). 
This is a college-level test developed by The 
College Board. 

At midterm students are tested with the same 
f(^rm of the test to monitor progress. 



assigned a letter grade of A-F for the course 

For this course, a 4-poir.t scale is used in 
awarding grades to students. Grades range 
fn’im a high of A, through B, C, and D or F 
(both of which indicate failure). In addition, 
some students drop out /withdraw and recei\e 
a W. 

Grading w^as done at three separate stages: H) 
during the first half of the course, (2) just after 
midterm, and (3) at the end of the course 

This is not really a look at progress over the se- 
mester, but rather three separate cross-sectional 
views of performance at different stages. 

Monitoring the Study 

Characteristically, students completed selected 
asbignments from both texts as part if their 
homework, and selected skills, readings, and 
ctincepts were incorporated into the daily class- 
room lesson. In addition to the two texts men- 
tioned, students were introduced to CAI via 
EDL's Reading Strategies and Quantum Reading 
Series. Students were alsii introduced to C5R 
programs in reading. After 1 deemed that the 
students were comfortable with the ciimputer 
(about 1 hour), 1 extrapolated a reading grade- 
level from their pretest scores and assigned 
them to a level in the EDL material. For the CSR 
material, students were assigned specific skill 
areas based on results friim coursework. 

With the EDL material, students began to feel 
successful because they were working on their 
own levels and no one was rushing them to 
complete a section. Many of the students tame 



For the final exam, students are given an 
alternate form of the DTLS. The department has 
identified a raw score that is necessary to pass 
the course (30). At this point, students are 
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worked on the bkill exerciser (Tach X and Word 
Study) and found these exerciser as challenging 
and stimulating as a game. 1 am sure that as a 
byproduct, eye fixations and attention to detail 
improved, along with some other skills. As an 
instructc^r, one is always concerned that reading 
selecticms be of interest to students. Students 
were able to select any one of ten stories on this 
level to start to vvi^rk. Given the degree of ex- 
citement, freedom, and sense of control I 
watched evolve in my students, one would 
think 1 had declared a holiday or had given 
them something of great value. They did not 
consider the selecticms trite or boring. On the 
amtra/y, many students remembered the selec- 
tiims or similar stories in their native languages, 
i^r they were intrigued enough to select follow- 
up materials or novels on the same subject. 

The informatitm on reading words per minute 
brought smiles and frowns, but it proved to be 
very revealing information for students. One i^f 
the course competencies is tt^ improve reading 
rate by 50 words per minute (no expectation 
beyond 350). Of course, students learned that 
one can quickly reach a point of R^in, i.e., 
speed but no comprehension. After some ad- 
justments, students learned reading flexibility 
instead of just the notion of speed. The experi- 
ments and exercises we tried would not have 
been possible without the computer and well- 
designed, interesting reading material such as 
we used frc'^m EDL. 

As students repeatedly sa»red or better on 
a level, they were promoted tf) the next level. 
Just the sense c^f accomplishment alone th.it my 
students verbalized made our use of CAI well 
worth the investment. Student scores on the 
pretest ranged from 15 to 33. At midterm, the 
scores ranged from 13 to 32. At final exam time, 
the scores ranged from 20 to 40. 

student Outcomes 

Results are presented below. The measure of 
the performance of the class is the number (or 
percentage) o\ students in each of the grading 
categories, A, B , C , or D (fail). The larger the 
number of students in the higher categy^fies 
(such as A), the better the performance. ( 



Originally, 1 was concerned about 7 of the 18 
students. Based on their pretest scores and in- 
itial coursework, 1 felt those students would 
have difficulty meeting the exit criteria. Of the 
seven, one passed the final with a 31, 1 
dropped, 1 had baby-sitter problems and 
stopped attending and was given an incomplete 
grade. One student registered but never at- 
tended. He should have been dropped from the 
roll. In essence, my original group of 7 became a 
viable group of 5. Out of that group, 3 passed 
the course. 

Among the other students, 3 earned A grades. 
These students worked diligently on the com- 
puter material and even improved their reading 
rates with the EDL material. One student re- 
ceived a B grade, and one student received a C 
grade. Two students received D grades. How- 
ever, one met the exit criteria with a final exam 
score of 36 and coursework grade average of B. 
Hinvever, he did not give his book report (oral 
discussion of a novel). If he makes up the book 
report, which he can still do, his grade will be 
changed to a B. The other student also passed 
the final exam with a score of 33 but failed to 
give his book report. His grade would have 
been a C. 

One student received an F grade because he 
skipped attending before midterm; he had to 
take care of his grandmother. Two students re- 
ceived 1 grades. One passed the final exam with 
a score of 33. He needed the class to qualify to 
take the CLAST exam. He continued to work on 
the CAI material to enhance his chances of 
passing the CLAST exam in reading. His grade 
will be changed to a B. The other student 
worked in a full-time job and had trouble 
making it to class. She passed the final with a 30 
but missed too many cUher assignments to 
receive a grade. She is making up the work now 
and will receive a C grade. 

Students who were eventually successful all 
worked extensively on CAI material. The table 
below shows the percentages of different grades 
at the different points in the semester. To make 
comparisons easy, the frequency figures quoted 
in all instances are percentages of the total 
number that started the class. 
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Table I 



Grade Distribution 



ClassIGrade 


A 


B 


c 


Failed 


Withdrawal 


Early Test — 


Exverinieutal Croup N-18 


1 - 


1 127, 


337< 


1 337 1 


\ N/A 


Midterm 


Exvcrimejxtal Group N-18 


1 59f 


1 117. 


1 177 


1 567 


1 N/A 


Final ^ 


Exi^erixnaital N-17* 


1 \77, 


1 117 


1 ^7r 


1 397. 


1 11% 



*Om,' student had an incomplete grade 
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Use of D E S K I a b for Reading 



Barbara M. Colphin is the- Lab Manap,er, Multi-Skills 
L.iboratory, at Miami-natie* Community C'ollege, Wolfson 
Campu*'. bhc has been with the Wolfson Campus Communi- 
catums IVpartment for ^ix. yva^‘^, She received her B.A. in 
|i»urnalism from Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia. She is cur- 
rently pur-suing a Master oi’ Public Administration degree at 
Florida International Unnersity. Miami, Florida. 




The Setting 

Two sectiorcs of the instructors’ REA (KK)1 
course were used in the pilot study. The usual 
method of instruction was not altered for one 
section and the students served as the control 
group. Another section was taught using the 
SYNERGY Center and these students served as 
the experimental group. 

About the Students 

The experimental group started out with 19 
students. Three students dropped out to leave a 
final group of 16. While 25 students started out 
in the control group, 5 students dropped the 
course, again leaving 20. Both groups had poor 
vocabulary skills. 

About the Software 

Please see a description of DESKlab provided in 
Appendix D. 

The Design 

For developmental courses at M-DCC, faculty 
use a 3-point scale in awarding grades to stu- 
dents: S - Satisfactory, P - Progress, and U - 
Unsatisfactory. Some students withdraw from 
the course and they receive a W. Students in 
both groups received the same handouts and 
homework assignments from the textbook and 
other resources. Some class topics were not 
covered in the available computer programs 
(for example, skimming and scanning news 
articles). Grading was done at three separate 
stages — during the first half of the course, just 
after midterm, and at the end of the course. 



This arrangement established a menrhanism for 
determining any effects if there were differences 
in performance between experimental and con- 
trol groups at the start of the study. We could 
compare performance early on as well as later. 
This is not really a comparison of progress over 
the semester, but rather three separate cross- 
sectional views of performance at different 
stages, comparing the performance of the con- 
trol group with that of the experimental group 
(those taught using the SYNERGY Center). 

Monitoring the Study 

It is an excellent idea to use computers to sup- 
port an instructor's teaching method. The com- 
puterized exercises help to improve the stu- 
dents' skills by allowing them to work indi- 
vidually at their own speeds. 

The Level IV CSR modules that came with 
DESKlab were compatible with the topics cov- 
ered in the course. 1 liked the CSR format, i.e., a 
pretest, a tutorial, practice exercises, and a post- 
test component. But the lessons were rather 
easy and perhaps should be combined to make 
them more challenging for the students. Stu- 
dents did not find it difficult to get used to the 
program. The students worked fast with the 
CSR lessons and some were ahead of the course 
outline followed in the classroom. 

After the midterm, students started using EDL’s 
Quantum program, which offered controlled 
reading, an excellent feature for assisting stu- 
dents with reading problems. 

I monitored the lab performance of both groups 
and discussed their progress with their lab in- 



structors. The students in the SYNERGY Center 
were mc^re enthusiastic about their assignments, 
submitted them on time, understood the con- 
cepts, consistently participated in class 
discussions, and prepared and presented better 
book repc^rts than did the students in the 
regular class. 

The students enjoyed the exercises, requested 
additional and challenging lessons, and appre- 
ciated being able io work at their own speed 
with the controlled reader of the Quajitum pro- 
gram. They requested additional lab time 
during their spare time. 

Initially, there were more students than com- 
puters in the SYNERGY Center, but one student 
transferred to another class after my request. 
The students also had problems printing out 
their bcu^k repc^rts and forms. I assumed that 
the lab would be available for students to use 
during additional hours (not including lab or 
classroom time). 



student Outcomes 

At the final assessment, 9 students in the ex- 
perimental group (out of 16 remaining) received 
a passing grade of S. From the control group, 5 
students (^ut of 20 got an S. The table below 
compares experimental and control groups at 
the different points in the semester. To make 
comparisons easy, the frequency figures quoted 
in all instances are percentages of the total 
number that started the class. Results are 
presented below. The measure of the perform- 
ance of the class is the number (or percentage) 
of students in each of the grading categories,' 
SatisfacU^ry (S), Progress (P) or Unsatisfactory 
(U). The larger the number of students in the 
higher categories (such as S), the better the per- 
formance. When the final class grade is com- 
pared for the two groups, the experimental 
group showed a higher success rate and lower 
withdrawal rate than did the control group. The 
experimental grc’jup showed better results in 
these two critical measures (^f performance. 



Table 1 



Grade Distribution 



Class/Grade 


Satisfactory 


Process 


Unsatisfactory 


Withdrawal 


Early Test 


Experimental Group N-18 


567, 


33";? 


- 


N/A 


* ^ 
Cwitrol Group N=2^ 


357 


527 


47 


N/A 


Midterm 


Experimental Group N=18 


7H7 


U7 


- 


N/A 


CoJttrol Group = 23 


657 


267 




N/A 


Final 


Experimental N-18 


507 


397 


- 


^V7, 


Ccmtrol Group ~ 2^ 


227 


657 


- 


U7 
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Use of D E S K I a b for Reading 
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19fi6 and her M.S. in Cieneric Special Education from 
Framingham State College m 1981S. 




The Setting 

Two sections of REA 1105 were used in the pilot 
study. The usual method of instruction was not 
altered for one section and the students served 
as the control gre^up. The other section was 
taught using the SYNERGY Center and these 
students served as the experimental group. 

About the Students 

The experimental group started out with 17 
students. Four students dropped out to leave a 
final group of 1 3. Tewnty-seven students 
started out in the control group. Ten students 
dropped the course, again leaving 17. 

About the Software 

Please see a description of Desklab provided in 
Appendix D. 

The Design 

Two REA 1105 (college-level reading) sections 
were taught on Tuesdays and Thursdays (1 
hour, 15 minutes each meeting). Both used 
Breaking Through College Reading (Harper 
Collins) as the primary text. Supplemental 
vocabulary packets were alsc^ provided. Initial 
diagnostic testing was administered using the 
Descriptive Test of Language Skills (DTLS). The 
same test was used as a midterm exam, and a 
different form was administered for the final. 
Informal, teacher-made vcKabulary quizzes and 
comprehension tests were administered 
throughout the semester. Both classes had 
identical homework assignments. To pass the 
course, students were required to have a C 



average on all classwork/homework/quizzos 
and a minimum score of 30 on the DTLS. The 
final grade was computed on the basis of 
weekly comprehension and vocabulary tests, 
homework assignments on selected reading and 
vocabulary, a book report, DTLS score, and 
class participation /attendance. 

For this course, a 4-point scale is used in 
awarding grades to students. Grades range 
from a high of A, through B, C, and D or F 
(both of which indicate failure). In addition, 
some students withdraw and receive a W. 

Grading was done at three separate stages — 
during the first half of the course, just after 
midterm, and at the end of the course. 

This arrangement established a mechanism for 
determining any effects if there were 
differences in performance betwc'on 
experimental and control groups at the start of 
the study. We could compare performance 
early on as well as later. This is not really a 
comparison of progress over the semester, but 
rather three separate cross-sectional views of 
performance at different stages, comparing the 
performance of the control group with that of 
the experimental group (those taught using the 
SYNERGY Center). 

Monitoring the Study 

The students and 1 were excited to be in a 
classroom in which we could make use of a 
computer to help develop reading skills. We all 
approached the challenge positively. But as the 
semester went on, the students and 1 became 
frustrated with the programs available. The lack 
of computer familiarity on the part of many of 
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the studentb interfered with their work. Typing 
skillb, or the lack thereof, seemed to hinder the 
students' ability to focus on the main task — 
improving reading. However, students 
appeared to enjoy working on the computer, 
although they felt that it was not adequately 
helping them improve their reading skills. They 
had difficulty following directions for computer 
use, and the instnictor had to constantly 
monitor students individually to make sure 
they were correctly using the program. Class 
time for the first half of the semester was 
divided between the textbook information and 
the computer work - 2/3 text and 1/3 computer 
work. Another obstacle was the printer: 
students had problems printing their 
documents, which directly affected the amount 
of time they could use for actual 
computer /class work. 

These problems prompted me to virtually 
eliminate the computer as part of my classroom 
instruction after the midterm exams, as I felt it 
was hindering rather than helping the students 
improve their reading comprehension skills. 1 
felt frustrated that critical -thinking skills were 
minimally addressed in this class as 1 needed to 
"find" time to allow students to work on the 
computer. There were not sufficient programs 
in specific skill areas, i.e. main idea and 
supporting detail, at appropriate multilevels, to 
adequately prepare students to pass the class. 



The SYNERGY Center is a great concept which, 

1 believe, requires further study so that it can 
become an effective tool to aid our students in 
their acquisition of knowledge. 1 believe the 
main reason for the negative feeling toward 
computer-assisted instruction was the lack of 
sufficient programs, if 1 had access to specific 
skill programs on multilevels, I would have 
been able to let each student work at his/her 
own level while focusing on each specific skill 
needed to efficiently and effectively read. 

Student Outcomes 

At the final assessment, 7 students in the 
experimental group (out of 17 remaining) 
received a passing grade (A, B, or C). From the 
control group, 12 students out of 27 got an A, 
B, or C. The table below compares the grades 
of experimental and control groups at the 
different points in the semester. To make 
comparisons easy, the frequency figures 
quoted in all instances are percentages of the 
total number that started the class. Results are 
presented below. The measure of the 
performance of the class is the number (or 
percentage) i^f students in each of the grading 
categories — A, B, C, D, or F. The larger the 
number of students in the higher categories 
(such as A), the better the performance. 



Table I 



Grade Distribution 



Class/Grade 


A 


B 


C 


Failed 


Withdrawal 


Early Test — 


Exverimental Group N=17 


- 


- n 


297 1 


597 


N/A 


‘ — * 

Control Croup N=27 


47r 


197, 1 


1 447r 1 


227 1 


N/A 


Midterm 




Experime7ital Group N-17 


- 


67 


417 


417 


N/A 


CojUroI Group -27 


47, 


197 


377 


197 


N/A 


Final 




Experiwerital N=17 


- 


;27 


1 297 


357 


247 


Cofitrol Croup = 27 


77 


227 


1 157 


157 


417 
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Use of D E S K I a b for Writing 



Sandra M. Castillo is an instructor of Language Arts at 
Miami -Dado Community College, VVolfson Campus. She has 
been with the Wolfson Campus Communications Depart- 
rnent for Umr years. She received her B.A. and M.A. in 
English from Horida State University in 1985 and 1988 
respectiv'ely. 




The Setting 

Two sectionj^ of ENC 1130 were used in the 
pilot study. The usual method of instruction 
was not altered for one section and the students 
served as the contrc^l group. Another section 
was taught using the SYNERGY Center and 
these students served as the experimental 
group. 

About the Students 

The experimental group started out with 20 
students. 3 students dropped out to leave a final 
group of 17. Twenty-six students started out in 
the control group; 4 students dropped the 
course and 1 student moved to another level 
leaving 21 . 



About the Software 

Please see a description of DESKlah provided in 
Appendix D. 



The Design 

For the pretest and midterm test, ^ 3-point scale 
was used in assessing students’ progress: S - 
Satisfactorv, P - Progress, and U - Unsatisfac- 
tory. For this course, a 4-point scale is used in 
awarding final grades to students. Grades range 
from a high of A , through B, C, and D or F 
(both of which indicate failure). In addition, 
some students drop out/vvithdravv and receive 
a grade of W. Grading was done at three sepa- 
rate stages during the first half of the course, 
just after midterm, and at the end of the course. 



This arrangement established a mechanism for 
determining any effects that would result if 
there were differences in performance betwcH}n 
experimental and control groups at the start of 
the study. We could compare performance early 
on as well as later. This is not really a compari- 
son of progress over the semester, but rather 
three separate cross-sectional views of perform- 
ance at different stages, comparing the per- 
formance of the control group with that of the 
experimental group (those taught using the 
SYNERGY Center). 

Monitoring the Study 

Initially, I was rather apprehensive because I 
was concerned about the questions that the stu- 
dents might ask, and given my nonextensive 
computer experience, this was something 1 
looked at as an obstacle. But with the help of 
the lab assistant, things began to fall into place. 

Between the two of us, I think the students be- 
gan to feel much more comfortable with their 
own inexperience, and that was indeed com- 
forting. The transition between "What do you 
mean this is a computerized 1130 class?" and 
"Wow, this is really neat!!" was quite wonder- 
ful. That alone made me fov\ like change was 
possible. 

After being introduced to DESKlab, we started 
with CSR Level IV, then moved to Microsoft 
Works, in which students were required to 
a>mpose and write a complete essay. I discov- 
ered that CSR Level IV was not challenging 
enough for the students in this 
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clasb. Babcd on this, I requested that we pur- 
chase the Level V course, which we received 
during the semester. This was also easy for the 
students, but it could be used more effectively 
in the lab setting. In the class, I did not find the 
modules any more useful than the previous 
skills, at least ncH for ENC 1130. Students were 
not connecting the grammai:. with the writing 
because they wxmt through the skills so easily. 

We experienced quite a few technical difficul- 
ties that made the class run at a slower pace. It 
was especially problematic when it came time 
to print. It might be rather useful to have a 
permanent lab assistant working with us in the 
SYNERGY Center to solve our technical prob- 
lems. I can confidently say that I am very inter- 
ested in the possibilities that will continue to 
emerge with practical usage. 

Despite the growing trend toward computer lit- 
eracy, there are quite a few students who are 
not quite ready to face the com- 
puter/technology frenzy. For this reason, and 
for problems (little problems) that can come up 
given certain students’ reluctance to face the 
challenges computers prescmt, I feel that stu- 
dents for the experimental group should be 
• creened. That is, they should come in bimuin^ 
that they will be required to work on a com- 
puter. We can also screen students not only 



according to their interests but also according to 
how they learn. 

Overall, I am pleased with our improvement 
and, as we move on and implement changes, I 
know we will iron out all the wrinkles. 1 hop>e 
that I will continue to be involved with the 
project and that I might be able to assist with 
the research via my suggestions. 

student Outcomes 

Results are presented below. The measure of 
the performance of the class for early and mid- 
term exams is the number (or percentage) of 
students in each of the grading categories: Satis- 
factory (S), Progress (P), or Unsatisfactory (U). 
The larger the number of students in the higher 
categories (such as S), the better the perform- 
ance. A 4-point scale is used in awarding final 
grades to students. Grades range from a high of 
A, through B, C, and D or F (both of which in- 
dicate failure). Students who withdrew were 
given a grade of W. 

The table below compares the performance of 
students in experimental and control groups at 
different points in the semester. To make com- 
parisons easy, the frequency figures quoted in 
all instances are percentages of the total number 
that started the class. 



Table I 

Grade Distribution 



Class/Grade 


Satisfactory 


Process 


Unsatisfactory 


Withdrawal 


Early Test 


ExinmmeJifal Croup N=20 


3()7r 


657 


- 


N/A 


Ccnttrol Croup N-26 


267 




- 


N/A 


Midterm 


Experimmtal Group N--20 


157 


H07 


- 


N/A 


Control Group - 26 


427 


507 


- 


N/A 


Final 


Class/Grade 


A 


B 


C 


Failed 


Withdrawal 


Expcrhuental N -20 


- 


207 




507 


257 


Control Group - 26 


47 


237 


H7 


467 


197 
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Use of D E S K I a b for Writing 



jamayc Dcspaignc is an instructor of English at Miami-Dade 
Community College, Wolfson Campus. She has been with the 
Wolfson Campus Communications [department for three 
years. She received her B.A. in Elementary Education from 
Hampton University and her M.A. in English from Kansas 
State University in 1990. 




The Setting 

Enc (X)20 is a basic writing course in the College 
Prep area of the Communications Department. 
Students spend half their class time reviewing 
grammar skills and the other half writing 
developed paragraphs. Two sections of this 
course were used in this pilot study. The usual 
method of instruction was not altered for one 
section and the students served as the control 
group. The other section was taught using the 
SYNERGY Center and these students served as 
the experimental group. 

About the Students 

The experimental group started out with 20 
students. Five students dropped out to leave a 
final group of 15. Twenty-three students started 
out in the control group. Eight students 
dropped the course, again leaving 15. 

Students in the experimental group seemed to 
be especially underprepared and unmotivated. 
They were generally quiet and reserved in their 
class participation. Students in the control class 
seemed to be better prepared overall, as a 
group, for the class. Their skills from the outset 
seemed stronger. Students in the control class 
seemed to be more verbal, excited, and 
interested in the class. Tlu*y were active in 
classroom discussions and seemed to do 
homework assignments. 



About the Softxoare 

Please see a description of DESKlab pri>vided in 
Appendix D. 



The Design 

Students must pass a midterm grammar test 
with a score of 807r in order to be eligible to 
take the final exam. The departmental final is a 
90-minute timed writing exam in which the 
student must demostrate mastery of applied 
grammar skills and paragraph development. 
Students are asked to write one developed 
paragraph of 12-14 sentences. 

For developmental courses at M-DCC, faculty 
use a 3-point scale in awarding grades to 
students: S- Satisfactory, P - Progress, and U - 
Unsatisfactory. Some students withdraw from 
the course and they receive a W. 

Grading was done at three separate stages — 
during the first half of the course, just after mid- 
term, and at the end of the course. 

This arrangement established a mechanism for 
determing any effects if there were differences 
in performance between experimental and con- 
trol groups at the start of the study. We could 
compare performance early on as well as later. 
This is not really a comparison of progress over 
the semester, but rather three separate cross- 
sectional views of performance at different 
stages, comparing the performance of the con- 
trol group with that of the experimental group 
(those taught using the SYNERGY Center). 

Results are presented below. The measure of 
the performance of the class is the number (or 
percentage) of students in each of the grading 
categories: Satisfactory (S), Progress (P), or 
Unsatisfactory (U). The larger the number of 
students in the higher categories (such as S), the 
better the performance. 
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Monitoring the Study 

1 prepare students for both exams by providing 
instruction, drill, and practice. Students 
nt^rmally use handouts and their text for drills, 
while the text is also used for writing. This is 
what 1 used in my control group and in the 
SYNERGY Center. I used the same grammar 
handouts but gave them additional applied 
grammar writing assignments (just freewriting 
to get them used to using the computer and 
practicing composing on the computer from the 
beginning of the semester). SYNERGY Center 
students did get additional giammar skills 
work in the lab that the control group did not 
have access to. Additionally, SYNERCjY Center 
students did have the benefit of having the 
same lab instructor and being together as a class 
in the lab, whereas the control group was 
dispers(^d to a number of lab instructors in the 
traditional lab. 

Students in the SYNERGY Center seemed to be 
in control of their own learning, they seemed 
content while working individually on their 
computers, and they asked for assistance when 
needed. I acted more as a coach and resource 
person at times, responding to individual 
questiims on different assignments at different 



levels, depending on the progress and needs of 
the students. The programs we had available 
for student use were not challenging enough for 
some students (did not have a variety of levels) 
and were quite standard in their mode (drill 
and practice). 

We should shy away from simply substituting 
the computer for chalk, pen, and ink. 

Student Outcomes 

At the final assessment, 10 students in the 
experimental group (out of 15 remaining) 
received a passing grade of S. From the control 
group, 9 students out of 15 got an S. The table 
below compares the experimental and control 
groups at the different points in the semester. 
To make comparisons easy, the frequency 
figures quoted in all instances are percentages 
of the total number that started the class. 

Overall, a glance at the statistics below shows 
that the experimental group did better than the 
control group. 1 feel they did achieve at a 
slightly higher rate since they were less 
prepared than the control group and did better 
in their outcomes. 



Table I 



Grade Distribution 



Class/Grade 


Satisfactory | 


Progress 


Unsatisfactory 


Withdrawal | 


Earlu Test B 


Experimental Croup N=20 


- 


257c 1 


70% 


N/A 1 


Control Croup N-23 


- 


23% 1 


73% 


1 N/A 1 


Midterm J1 


Experimetital Croup N-20 


lO^f 


60% 


20% 


N/A. I 


* ^ * 

Control Croup = 23 


57c 


59% 


9% 


N/A 1 


Final 1 


Experimental N=20 


5{)7, 


35% 


- 


157r 1 


Control Group - 2^ 


397, 


21% 


4 


1 35% 1 
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Use of D E S K I a b for Writing 



Ernest Talavcra is an instructor of English at Miami-Dade 
Community College, Wolfson Campus. Me has been with the 
Wolf son Campus Communications l>?partment for eight 
years. I le received his B.A. from the University of Miami in 
1982 and M.S. from Florida International University in 1991. 




The S r L ting 

Two sections of ENC CKX)2 were used in this 
pilot study. The usual method of instruction 
was not altered for the control group, while the 
experimental group was taught using the 
SYNERGY Center. 

About the Students 

The experimental group started with 20 stu- 
dents. One student moved to another level to 
leave a final group of 19. Four of the remain- 
ing students in this group were enrolled for 
the second time in this course. The control 
group started with 25 students. Eight of these 
students were also retaking the course. Only 
one student dropped the course. 

About the Software 

Please see a description of DESKlab provided in 
Appendix D. 

The Design 

For developmental courses at M-DCC, faculty 
use a 3-point scale in awarding grades to stu- 
dents: S-Satisfactory, P-Progress, and U-Unsat- 
isfactory. Students who withdraw from the 
course usually receive a W. 

Grading was done at three separate stages — 
during the first half of the course, just after the 
midterm, and at the end of the course. Both 



groups took the exams in their respective class- 
rooms under the same conditions. 

This arrangement established a mechanism for 
determing any effects if there were differences 
in performance between experimental and con- 
trol groups at the start of the study. We could 
compare performance early on as well as later. 
This is jwt really a comparison of progress over 
the semester, but rather three separate cross- 
sectional views of performance at different 
stages, comparing the performance of the con- 
trol group with that of the experimental group 
(those taught in the SYNERGY Center). 

The measure of the performance of the class is 
the number (or percentage) of students in each 
of the grading categories — Satisfactory (S), 
Progress (P), or Unsatisfactoiy^ (U). The larger 
the number of students in the higher categories 
(such as S), the better the performance. 

Monitoring the Study 

In seeking an alternative way of assisting stu- 
dents, 1 st-.rted with GSR Level IV writing 
mt)dules that came with DESKlab. This did not 
seem challenging enough for the students as 
they were able to pass most of the pre-tests for 
each module. Ftillowing this initial try-out, I 
requested GSR Level V courses, which came 
toward the midterm. This delay in purchasing 
Level V modules caused breaks in grammar 
continuity. By being provided Level V modules 
and the GSR management system, we were at\* 
to order and organize CSR modules for each 
student. 
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When studcnb htarted Ui>ing DESKIabs word 
processor (Microsoft Works) to write, I discov- 
ered that they did not have sufficient time to 
complete their essays and proofread their drafts 
during one class period. But as the semester 
progressed, most were able to proofread their 
writing on the screen, thus saving time. 

student Outcomes 

At the final assessment, 7 students in the 
experimental group (out of 19 remaining) 



received a passing grade of S. From the control 
group, 12 students out 24 got an S. The table 
below compares the performance of 
experimental and control groups at different 
points in the semester. To make comparisons 
easy, the figures quoted in all instances are 
percentages c^f the total number that started the 
class. 



Table I 



Grade Distribution 



Class/Grade 


Satisfactory 


Progress 


Unsatisfactory 


Withdrawal 


Early Test 


Experimmtal Group N=19 


59! 


897 


57 


N/A 


Cotitrol Group N-25 


U7c 


807 


87 


N/A 


Midterm 


Experimental Group N=19 


427r 


267 


327 


N/A 


Cofitrol Group=25 


567f 


207 


207 


N/A 


Final 


Experimaital N=19 


327r 


637 


- 


57 


Control Group-25 


487f 


407 


87 


47r 
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Richland College SYNERGY Center 



Lolita W. Gilkes, Project SYNEKC;Y Software Implementa- 
tion Designer, has been supervising the Educational 
Computing Laboratories at Richland College for the past two 
years. Additionally, she has taught Introduction to 
Computers, Database Applications, and classes in the 
Faculty Support and Multimedia Center. She has also 
worked as an educational software consultant and author for 
the past ten years. She has degrees from Boston University 
and the University of Texas at Dallas and is currently 
working on a I’h.D. in Information Science at the University 
of North Texas. 




Richland College, one of the seven colleges of 
the Dallas Community College District sj-e 
the Spring Semester 1993 preparing for our 
implementation of Project SYNERGY in the fall 
of 1993. Our SYNERGY team of math, reading, 
and writing faculty members met regularly with 
the ccwrdinator of the Campus Testing Center, 
the Director of the Tutoring Center, and 
Educational Computing Laboratory personnel 
to discuss our questions and ideas regarding 
the use of computers in testing and 
remediation. 

Our group took two field trips to visit 
campuses with extensive computer facilities 
supporting their remedial programs. We spent a 
day at St. Phillip's College in San Antonio, and a 
day at Austin Community College in Austin, 
Texas. Our dialogues with the faculty at these 
campuses and our examination of their 
hardware, software, and lab setups was most 
beneficial. We were extremely impressed by the 
enthusiasm, dedication, and successes of the 
teachers involved in computer-assisted 
remediation. 

Throughout these preparatory months, we also 
spent considerable time reviewing and evaluat- 
ing software that might support our program. 
We are convinced that the quality of the soft- 
ware we choose to use is as critical to our 
success as are the teachers and our design 
methodologies. The consensus of our team was 
that the software currently available dtws not 
meet our expectations. Our observation is that 
the design of published software has not 
changed significantly in the last decade and it 
does not adequately tap the potential of the 



computer as a resource tool. Therefore, we have 
undertaken a significant development project to 
supplement the software that will be available 
to use with DESKlab. 

In the area of developmental mathematics, our 
SYNERGY instructor will be using a newly re- 
leased textbook with its accompanying software 
and videos. It is a 1993 publication whose de- 
sign seems to be well conceived, so we have 
chosen not to undertake a development project 
in math at this time. Instead, we will focus on 
supplementing the software available for read- 
ing and writing by developing Windows-based 
software that takes advantage of the more in- 
tuitive graphical user interface. 

One member of the team is using Tc*olbook by 
Asymetrix to develop a program that will en- 
able students to examine other students’ writ- 
ings and give written response to teacher-sug- 
gested prompts. The student peer reviews will 
be saved on the network in such a way that the 
author of each paper will be able to download 
copies of the peer reviews if that is desired. The 
teacher will be able to access all of the writings 
and comments from his office. Only the teacher 
and student author will have access to the 
original text, an important feature that we 
found missing from much of the existing soft- 
ware. 

Two member of the team are using Microsoft 
Visual Basic for Windows to design a reading 
program that will give students access to nu- 
merous texts for analysis and written response. 
The program includes a number of true/false 
and multiple-choice questions about the content 
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of the readings and vocabular>^ and it will 
grade the student responses to these questions 
for the teacher. All of the student written 
responses will be evaluated by the teacher, who 
can access the program from her office. The 
design will also include the opportunity for 
collaborative student response to some of the 
discussion questions. 



We are very excited about having the opportu- 
nity to prepare materials for use with our de- 
velopmental students, and to test and modify 
the materials as necessary. We are Ux^king for- 
ward to the implementation of Project 
SYNERGY in the fall, to continue our 
exploration and discovery into designs and 
methodologies to promote student learning and 
success. 



University of Tennessee at Martin 
SYNERGY Center 



Polly Glover, Project SYNERC^Y Software Implementation 
Designer and Coordinator of the Student Learning Center at 
The Univer‘^ity of Tennessee at Martin, has substantial 
experience in working with faculty in developing and 
conducting research in teaching and learning. She 
successfully directed the development of the Student 
Learning Center under a Title 111 grant at the University of 
Tennessee. She received her B.A. in English from the Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee in 1962 and her Ed.D. in 
Higher Administration m 1987 from Peabody College, 
Vanderbelt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 




During the 1992-93 academic year. The 
University of Tennessee at Martin intensified 
planning for the SYNERGY Center. Throughout 
the year, as the UTM coordinator, 1 worked 
with several IBM representatives to develop the 
equipment request and to refine the agreement 
with IBM. The Academic Affairs Office selected 
an appropriate classroom for the facility, and it 
became available in the spring. 

During the Fall Term 1992, teachers were 
identified and planning for the courses began. 
The Developmental English teacher, jenna 
Wright, had reviewed writing software and was 
reviewing E5L software; Sharon Robertson was 
reviewing study skills software and would 
adapt her study skills course for the SYNERGY 
Center. Brenda Lackey, who had been involved 
in planning for Project SYNERGY Integrator, 
was selected to teach developmental 



mathematics. Two reading teachers, Regina 
Henson and Michelle Perry, also were 
identified. Several persons were able to sp.vnd 
time at Memphis State Technical Institute, 
examining DESKlab and discussing it with 
teachers. The coordinator developed and 
published a schedule of course offerings and lab 
hours for the new computer classroom. Because 
the fileserver and the computers had not 
arrived by mid-summer, classes in the 
SYNERGY Center may be postponed until the 
Spring Term 1994, in order to give teachers time 
to become comfortable using the DESKlab 
materials and the networked computers. 

The teachers are enthusiastic about their 
involvement and will move as quickly as 
possible to begin their courses. Having already 
had very positive experiences in reviewing 
software and in sharing the reviews, we are 
now looking forward to the classrcxim project. 
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Part Three: Project SYNERGY 
Integrator and Platform of Neutrality 



Kamala Anandam 
Project SYNERGY Director 
Miami-Dade Community College 



Wayne Martin 
Senior Project Analyst 
Miami-Dade Community College 



In 1989, the project team began listening to the 
faculty who teach the underprepared college 
students; these faculty laid out the reasons for 
Project SYNERGY Integrator (PSD. They asked 
for a standard student interface when their 
students move from one software package to 
another. They said that if they bought instruc- 
tional software without a management system, 
they could not tell how their students were 
progressing, and if they wished to buy software 
with a management system, the cost was 
prohibitive. They also said that, in an ideal 
configuration of technological support, their 
students should’ be treated holistically and not 
compartmentalized into courses and 
fragmented into software within courses. For all 
these valid reasons, we decided to develop PSl. 
As the project team envisions Learning 
Envirmment 2000 for Underprepared College 
Students, we acknowledge that varied 
institutional settings exist to provide the 
students with instruction and support, both 
human and technological. Within these varied 
settings, the project team sees the Project 
SYNERGY Environtnent (presented in Part Five) 
as a special case. The Project SYNERGY 
Environment will include a commercially 




available Local Area Network (LAN), and the 
driving force of this network will be PSl. 

PSl is designed and is being developed as an 
integrated, adaptive system that 

• provides a computerized management sys- 
tem in which the students and faculty/staff 
feel that they are in control of the activities 
managed by the system. 

• insures that the instructional software will 
conform to the project's standard for 
interacting with students (standard student 
interface). 

• provides linkages among learning 
objectives, instructional software, and 
mastery tests in order for the student to 
have a smooth transition from one learning 
objective to another and from one software 
package to another. 

• assists faculty to have a more efficient 
handle on how their students are 
progressing and to take appropriate action. 
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• incorporates Project SYNERGY learning 
objectives, mastery testing, standard op- 
tions for placement and diagnostic tests, 
and installation options for other testing 
and instructional software in order for an 
institution to install and use the system 
more quickly than it otherwise would. 

The major components of PSI are shown in 
Figure 1 (page 90) and include the following: 

Databases: 

• User Databases 

• Curriculum Databases 

Cmnectivity: 

• Student Access 

• Faculty Command and Curriculum 
Manager 

• Instructional Software Connectivity 

Databases 

User Databases. The heart of PSI is the set of 
user databases it maintains and the linkages 
among them. The student database contains in- 
formation about each student and his/her pro- 
gress. It is configured to allow a student to 
work in multiple disciplines, in multiple courses 
within any discipline, and across terms and be 
treated as one person. The faculty database con- 
tains information about the faculty and staff us- 
ers of the system, including areas of access and 
user preferences for interacting with PSI. The 
course database contains information about fac- 
ulty and staff for each course, a list of students 
enrolled, and optional groupings of students 
within a course. 

Curriculum Databases. The objectives database 
contains the Project SYNERGY objectives as laid 
out in the software review forms for reading, 
writing, math, ESL, and study skills /critical 
thinking. The diagjiostics database contains in- 
formation about the various instruments used 
by institutions for placement of students in 
courses and/or diagnosis of specific learning 
deficiencies. The project team is working with 



The College Board to include its CPT’s 
(Computerized Placement Tests), with ETS to 
incorporate its GUIDES (diagnostic tests) as 
options in PSI, and with ACT to do the same 
with its COMPASS and ASSET tests. The soft- 
ware datul'^'^f* contains mastery information on 
each instructional software package available to 
PSI. In particular, it contains information about 
objectives covered from among Project 
SYNERGY’S complete list. The testbank database 
contains mastery test questions for Project 
SYNERGY objectives. The items for the testbank 
are being developed in Project SYNERGY II by 
teams of faculty members from the participat- 
ing institutions. These questions are being en- 
tered into Banque, an existing computerized 
testbank system owned by M-DCC that will be 
used by PSI to generate mastery tests for 
students. 

Unking Among Databases. Each of the data- 
bases maintained by PSI contains links to one or 
more of the other databases. These linkages are 
dynamic, being created as new components are 
added (e.g., a student is registered in a course, a 
Curriculum Plan is created, or a new software is 
added) and being changed or deleted as cir- 
cumstances change (e.g., a student drops a 
course or a faculty member modifies a student’s 
mastery test). 

The records in the studefit, faculty, and course 
databases are closely linked to each other. In 
addition, the student’s Curriculum Plan is linked 
to objectives, instructional software, and test 
questions. The diagnostics database contains links 
between diagnostic information and objectives. 
The softrmre database contains links between 
software units or lessons and the corresponding 
objectives in the objectives database. The testbank 
database contains links between test questions 
and -'i'bjectives in the objectives database. 

Connectivity 

Student Access. PSI responds to students 
through the Learning Guide in such a way that 
they feel they are at the center of the system 
when they are using it. The Learning 
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Project SYNERGY Integrator 
Modules, Databases and Files 
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Figure 1. Project SYNERGY Integrator (PSI) 
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Guide is the manager of student activity in PSl, 
and it gives the student access to PSI. The 
Learning Guide constructs and displays a 
Curriculum Plan for each student. A student 
enrolled in multiple courses will have multiple 
curriculum plans that will be available to 
him/her at sign-on. The Learning Guide 
automatically creates a Curriculum Plan for a 
student as follows; based on the results of 
diagnostic and placement tests, it selects the 
objectives to be mastered from the objectives 
database; having selected the objectives, it 
selects a list of appropriate software for 
instruction; and it further generates periodic 
tests from Banque to assess the student's mas- 
tery of objectives. The automatic process may 
be modified by faculty according to their 
preferences. 

The student may ask for help at any time. The 
student can send E-mail messages to fac- 
ulty/staff and receive responses on-line. The 
system will permit a certain amount of explora- 
tion and experimentation and will offer advice 
when the exploration seems inappropriate. We 
have included in our design multi-student in- 
teraction from one terminal to accommodate 
collaborative learning. The student will be able 
to backtrack in the Curriculum Plan in order to 
improve a grade or score. In addition, the stu- 
dent can request that the faculty adjust the Cur- 
riclUum Plan if he/she is having difficulty. 

Faculty Command and Curriculum Manager. 
PSl will respond to instructors and their assis- 
tants through its Command Module in such a 
way that they feel they are at the center of the 
system. PSl accomplishes this by obtaining a 
faculty profile of how each faculty wishes to use 
the system. The options available to the faculty 
are presented as icons on their desktop, 
grouped together by function. Where necessary, 
the faculty will be provided prompts to move 
around the system and access its many 
functions. 

After the students are registered in PSl, the 
faculty member who so chooses can delete stu- 
dents in his/her course; access student records, 
either singly or in groups; access students' cur- 



riculum plans to see progress; get various re- 
ports, either on-line or in print; send E-mail 
messages to co-workers or students; and create 
or modify curriculum plans. In particular, the 
instructor can intervene personally in the 
learning process for any of his/her students. 

Through the Curriculum Manager, PSl can be 
highly customized, whether through the addi- 
tion of objectives, diagnostic tools, software, or 
test items, or through the modification of cur- 
riculum plans. When such customizing has 
ramifications for database linkages, PSl will in- 
form the faculty of the effects of the customiz- 
ing and may even suggest the conditions under 
which such change may or may not be 
appropriate. 

Instructional Software Connectivity. The soft- 
ware database contains information about objec- 
tives covered, instructional modes, modules, 
and other software features. This information 
allows PSl to create appropriate curriculum 
plans for each student. PSl will provide a com- 
mon connectivity mechanism for all the software 
installed, initiating the software for the student, 
passing data to the software, getting data back 
from the software, and maintaining bookmarks. 
The database is also designed to allow for the 
collection of data about the usefulness/ effec- 
tiveness of the software in the real world. This 
data will allow the project team to make im- 
provements in the automated operation of the 
system to create the curriculum plans. 

In developing PSl, we aim to do for education 
what IBM did for the PC industry and what 
Microsoft did for PC applications. If we look 
back, we see that the PC market was flounder- 
ing and moving at a snail's pace until IBM 
established the de facto open architecture stan- 
dard for PC hardware, and soon after, we wit- 
nessed a big boom in the PC hardware industry. 
Similarly, the programming industry was 
floundering and moving at a snail's pace until 
Microsoft established the open architecture 
standard for Common User Access (CUA) in 
Windows for the programming environment. 
The fully implemented CUA led to a boom in 
PC applications. Following in the footsteps of 
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these two trends, we predict that PSl will give a 
boom to the adoption of instructional software 
in educational institutions because of its open 
architecture standard for user as well as soft- 
ware interfaces. By Miami-Dade's taking on this 
horrendous task of developing PSl, software 
publishers stand to gain because we provide a 
platform of neutrality on which all of us can 
come together and work toward a common 
goal. 

Plans are underway to obtain an initial collec- 
tion of PSl-compatible software that covers the 
breadth of the Project SYNERGY objectives. The 



project team is highly committed to forming a 
strong and healthy relationship with software 
vendors in this regard. Thus far, twelve pub- 
lishers publisher have signed an agreement and 
three more are pending. Their names and ad- 
dresses follow on the next page. (Please see 
Appendix C for a complete list of Project 
SYNERGY software publishers.) Of course, the 
collection will be updated continually as 
additional software meets PSl requirements, 
and we intend to publish a catalog of PSl- 
compatible software. 
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List of Software Puhlishers who have Signed 
the Software Porting Agr eement for PSI 



♦ACT 

Mr. John Roth 
2201 N. Dodge St. 

Iowa City, lA 52243 

Addison Wesley Publishing Company, Inc. 
Mr. David O'Connor 

Vice President, Educational Multimedia Group 
6 Jacob Way 
Reading, MA 01 867 

♦American Language Academy 
Mr. John W. Myrna 
Director of CALL 
1401 Rockville Pike - Suite 550 
Rockville, MD 20852 

Daedalus Group, Inc. 

Dr. Hugh Burns 
1 106 Clayton Lane 448E 
Austin, TX 78723 

Educational Activities, Inc. 

Mr. Alan Stern 
Vice President 
1937 Grand Ave. 

Baldwin, NY 11510-6377 

Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Mr. Irwin Harris 
President 
P. O. Box 210726 
Columbia, SC 29221 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Ms. Susan Soley 

Manager, Software and Media Dept. 

222 Berkley St. 

Boston, MA 02116-3764 

Kapstrom, Inc. 

Mrs. Gay Dahlstrom 
P.O Box 1230 
Buda,TX 78610-1230 



The Math Lab 
Mr. Chris Avery 
5333 Elrose Ave. 

San Jose, CA 95124 

Maxthink 

Mr. Neil Larson 

2425 Channing Way #B-592 

Berkeley, CA 94704-2209 

Merit Audio Visual 
Mr. Ben Weintraub 
132 West 21 Street 
New York, NY 10021 

Microcomputer Curriculum Project 
Mr. Lynn C. Schwandt 
Vice President /Treasurer 
451 Progress Ave. 

Waterloo, lA 50701 

Milliken Publishing Co. 

Mr. Michael Moore 
Telemarketing 
1100 Research Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63132 

Parlance Software 
Dr. Fredrick Wellington 
542 South Yorktown Ave. 

Tulsa, OK 74104 

♦The College Board 

Mr. Arthur Doyle 

Executive Director 

College Level and State Services 

45 Columbus Ave. 

New York, NY 10023 



♦Awaiting agreement 
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Part Four; Project SYNERGY 
Environment 



Kamala Anandam 
Project SYNERGY Director 
Miami-Dade Community College 

In this report, vvc wish to intrc^duce the concept 
of Project SYNERGY EnvironmeJit and elaborate 
on the ingredients which make up that envi- 
ronment. We believe that an institution's atten- 
tion to all the ingredients will greatly enhance 
its degree of success in introducing technology 
to support teaching and learning. The American 
Heritage Dictionary defines environment as fol- 
lows: (V Something that surrowuis; surroundings. 
( 2 ) The combination of exterml physical co7iditio7is 
that affect and mfluoice the grozvth and developmezit 
of organisms. (S) The social and cultural conditions 
that affect the nature of an individual or community. 
We would like to apply the last two definitions 
to Project SYNERGY Enviranmait, although 
technology is not an organism, but functions as 
if it were. 

The organism we have in mind for Project 
SYNERGY Environment is a Local Area Network 
(LAN) consisting of hardware and software. A 
LAN has the advantage of letting several termi- 
nals share the software resources stored on the 
fileserver that manages the sharing. A LAN 
cannot be all things to all people. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to establish the purpose of a 
LAN prior to putting it in place. Will it be 
designated for use by a particular department 
or will it be designated as a writing lab for use 
by all students? Will it be shared by two or 
more departments? The target departments for 
Project SYNERGY are those wh*ch address the 
needs of underprepared college students. 
Among these departments, one can choose to 
let the LAN serve all c^f them or phase in one 
department at a time. The size of the student 
population in a department will influence the 
decision to a great extent. Even though the 
implementation can be done in a phased 



Victor Nwanl;wo 

Software Implementation Coordinator 
Miami-Dade Community College 

manner, hcnvever, one needs to think about 
anticipated growth. 

In establishing the purpose of a LAN, it is wise 
to target specific needs of a selected segment of 
the student population, even at the cost of being 
criticized for showing favoritism toward a par- 
ticular department, and focus on making that a 
successful experience. For too long, we have 
spread our resources too thin across too many 
areas and have been frustrated with the results. 
Therefore, we think it is more sensible to choose 
target areas, allocate sufficient resources, make 
this effort a success, and then move on to the 
next target area. Once the purpose of a LAN is 
clear, it becomes easier to determine what aca- 
demic software (instructional as well as pro- 
ductivity tools) needs to be placed on the LAN. 
One cardinal principle to apply in the decision- 
making process here and in subsequent activi- 
ties is to establish the purpose on the basis of 
grassroots involvement. 

Physical Conditions 

The use of a LAN is affected by several external 
physical conditions in the environment. The 
following highlights describe the more impor- 
tant conditions. 

• Physical space must be arranged to accom- 
modate the hardware, the furniture, and the 
individuals who will be using the facility. 
There needs to be space set aside for the 
LAN Manager, with a workstation and 
printer available. Ideally, this space should 
be in the same room as the LAN-room so it 
is easy for the Manager to work with 
students, but also set apart so that the 



Manager's wc^rk does nc^t disturb classes or 
students. There should be a separate room 
adjacent to the LAN-room that faculty can 
use h'jr one-on-(^ne conferences with 
students; four additional workstations 
should be connected to the network for 
faculty’s use in this room. Finally, there 
should be a third reborn with tables where 
students can work together away from the 
computers. Instead of three separate 
rooms, there could be one large room with 
three distinct areas. Ideally, workstations 
for faculty should be in their offices and 
connected to the LAN. This goal can be 
achieved much more easily if the LANs are 
located next to the faculty offices in a 
department. 

• Access to the LAN for students and faculty 
should be convenient and timely. As sug- 
gested above, is important to have some 
computers ccmnected to the LAN placed in 
faculty ('offices to address their needs for 
ccmvenience and timelines. For students' 
access, the location of the LAN, the 
adequacy of the number of workstations, 
and the number of available LAN hours 
(the time of the day and the number of 
hours) will address their needs for 
convenience and timeliness. 

• Arrangement of workstations should con- 
sider various instructional modes such as 
classroom teaching, group studies, and 
independent study. 



• The arrangement of a LAN should allow 
students enough space to work conifortably 
taking notes and using their books. Special 
consideration should be given to the needs 
of physically challenged students. 

• Traffic patterns within the LAN-room 
should be considered in terms of entering 
and leaving the facility in general and with 
reference to physically challenged 
individuals in particular. 

• Noise level should be controlled in relation 
to keyboards, printers, and multimedia 
software. Some of it can be controlled Oy 
the choice c^f hardware and some through 
efficient acoustics. 

• Appropriate lighting and air conditioning 
definitely create a pleasant learning 
environment. 

Social Conditions 

The social conditions affecting a LAN are com- 
prised of technical, educational, research, and 
management support, as well as communica- 
tion and training. Integrating technology into 
the curriculum calls for some dramatic changes 
on the part of faculty and, therefore, they need 
support from a person who is empathetic with 
their role shift rather than a technological wiz- 
ard who may have less appreciation for the 
teacher's role. For the readers' benefit, we have 
included job descriptions for a Software 
Implementation Designer and a Software 
Implementation Assistant. 



Ttic Software Implementation Designer is required to provide technical and educational 
suppint for faculty in designing effective strategies for integrating teaching, learning and 
technology and for evaluating the outcomes. The Software Implementation I ^signer is expected 
to ensure that the LAN is providing a conducive teaching and learning environment to allow 
both faculty and students to concentrate on their tasks. This expectation requires minimizing 
network failures technical impediments and interruptions. This individual is expected to 
possess good interpersonal skills to work with faculty and help them in using the instructional 
software and evaluating the outcomes in a computer-networked environment. This individual 
will also be required to prepare reports and presentation materials about implementing and 
evaluating software and conducting workshops for faculty, A strong background in using 
technology for instruction and in working with networks (LAN's), operating systems, and 
electronic communication is preferred. Experience in teaching college students is highly 
desirable A Master’s degree in Educational Technology, Educational Psychology, or Educational 
Research is required. 
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The Software Implementation Assistant is expected to work with faculty and students 
functioning at various technical skill levels and help them use the LAN efficiently and 
effectively. The individual is responsible for the operation, management, and supervision of the 
networked laboratory; for upgrading and maintaining fileserver operations, as well as installing, 
upgrading, and maintaining software; for maintaining the lab schedule, registering students in 
various courses, uploading and downloading data between mainframe and fileserver, and 
producing reports for faculty; for supporting faculty and students in the use of the software, 
trouble-shooting, and other related work to establish and maintain a conducive learning 
envnronment for students. The Softw'are Implementation Assistant will be expected to handle 
security issues, manage sharing of the LAN s resources, and avoid violation of software* licensing 
agreements. A Bachelor s degree in Education or Computer Science or other equivalent field and 
three years of related experience are required. Interpersonal skills to work with faculty and 
students arc essential. 



Integrating technology with the teaching/leam- 
ing environment involves a change in the role of 
faculty — to focus on learning more than they 
do on teaching, to think of individual students 
rather than a grt)up of students, and to perceive 
themselves as facilitators of students' learning 
instead of givers of information. These changes 
can hardly be expected to take place overnight. 
Therefore, a gradual and systematic shift in 
their role as they combine technology with the 
human touch and establish a balance between 
the two to maximize student learning is 
essential. 

Faculty development is an ongoing process that 
progresses in a spiral fashion as faculty develop 
a better understanding of their own strengths, 
their students' needs, and the potentials of 
technology to help them meet their students' 
needs. It involves acquiring skills in using 
productivity tools such as word processing, 
computerized slide presentations, spread 
sheets, and gradebooks, so that faculty can 
improve their own productivity levels; acquir- 
ing skills in exploring instructional software 
and finding ways to integrate it in teaching and 
learning with necessary changes in the curricu- 
lum and teaching methods; understanding the 
implications of shifting focus from teaching to 
learning as mentioned earlier and using tech- 
nology to support this shift; understanding the 
importance of an internal frame of reference for 
integrating technology in the teaching/ learning 
process in order to make the changes enduring 
and personally meaningful; understanding the 
role of tactics (knowing whom to contact, when 
to contact, how to get support, etc.) to help 



one's ideas to come to fruition; and understand- 
ing institutional policies and procedures with 
regard to use of technology on campus in order 
to avoid frustration and unnecessary labor. 

Some faculty will require more support than 
others, and the support will embrace both 
technical and educational aspects. The Software 
Implementation Designer and Assistant should 
be able to accommodate whatever preferences 
and style a faculty member may bring. The 
concept of mentoring should be encouraged in 
each department to ensure that faculty who 
have been the early starters can help the new 
ones. 

Since future investment in technology is ques- 
tionable during times of financial crunch, we 
promote the need for accountability in a Project 
SYNERGY Environmmt. In order to be account- 
able, we must help faculty make research an 
integral part of the teaching and learning 
process. The Software Implementation Designer 
should assist the faculty in setting up their own 
research goals, defining a personally meaning- 
ful hypothesis, laying out the plan for 
integrating technology, implementing the plan, 
and evaluating the outcomes. It is important to 
help the faculty understand that research can be 
used as an instrument of change rather than as 
a litmus test of good or bad teaching. 
Formative evaluation is highly recommended in 
conducting an evaluation that allows room for 
faculty to refine their ways of integrating 
technology through replication of research 
across several terms. 
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Generally speaking, people tend to have great 
expectations for what technology can do and 
should do. Anything short of their expectations 
is blamed on the technology itself. Educators 
are no exception to this syndrome. Designing 
uses of software for instruction is neither simple 
nor small. It takes place within the context of 
an institutional environment and is influenced 
by a variety of factors, including how familiar 
faculty are with the software, how they design 
its uses, who the students are, and how the 
students respond to the software. Outcomes of 
research should, therefore, be studied carefully 
to identify the ways to improve future replica- 
tions, rather than being used to judge the 
faculty or technology. Our presumption here is 
that the decision-makers have been careful in 
hiring the right kind of faculty and in selecting 
the right kind of technology, and, therefore, 
replications are necessary to determine the 
appropriate combination of human and techno- 
logical support to help students succeed. 

Administrative support plays a critical role in 
creating favorable conditions for a Project 
SYNERGY Enviro7ime7it to operate smoothly. It 
is imperative that the decisions affecting the 
operations of the LAN be made on the basis of 
grassroots involvement with a bottom-up 
approach. Procedures need to be established 
regarding personnel, budget, software acquisi- 
tion, LAN scheduling, drawing a balance 
between scheduled classes and open labs for 
students, and adequate security provisions. 
There should also be procedures for receiving 
and welcoming visitors as the use of the LAN 
grows. Additionally, a process should be 
established for reviewing, acquiring, installing, 
and removing software, thus ensuring that the 
fileserver is not overloaded with software 
packages that take up much of the disk space. 
Our recommendation is to appoint a group of 
faculty to be in charge of periodic review of 
software for the LAN. Project SYNERGY 
Software Selector (PS‘^) would be helpful in 
selecting new sc^ftware (see page 39). It may 
also be possible to use the LAN facility to 
generate external revenue by conducting short- 
term courses or workshops for the community. 
It is recommended that such revenues be used 
for upgrading and maintaining the LAN. 



However, it is advisable to ensure that such 
external activities do not interfere with the 
regular operation of the LAN. 

Communication plays an important role in 
making the Project SYNERGY E7tvironme7it 
appealing to the faculty and students. As 
mentioned before, it is important to involve the 
end-users in the decision-making process about 
policies and procedures affecting the use of the 
LAN; open communication will ensure that 
problems are given immediate attention within 
this environment. A suggestion box should be 
available to solicit fc'edback from faculty and 
students on what could be improved in their 
teaching/leaming situation. Each suggestion 
should be considered and an explanation 
provided as to what action has been taken. 
Another method of communication that would 
attract the involvement of faculty is discussing 
the research results in departmental meetings. 

Cultural Conditions 

The cultural conditions embrace the beliefs, 
customs, and traditions of a department and an 
institution, and they do have an impact on the 
efficacy of using a LAN and on the effectiveness 
of the outcomes. It is one thing to identify what 
the beliefs, customs, and traditions are; it is 
another to modify them when they are found to 
be detrimental to the effective use of a LAN. In 
many ways, we are at a crossroads in our effort 
to integrate technology into the curriculum, 
teaching, and learning. We can either take the 
road that leads to 'l>usiness as usuaP' or take 
the other that leads to a paradigrn shift. The 
latter, no doubt, is filled with uncertainties, 
emotionally loaded debates, agonies and 
ecstasies. 

In this paradigm shift, educators must go 
beyond Mission Statements in their catalogs 
and exhibit a passion for accountability. They 
must be accountable in terms of reducing 
student dropout rates and increasing student 
success rates. They must orchestrate the use of 
human and technological resources to do the 
right things and do them well. They should not 
hesitate to question the traditicmal practices to 
determine whether or not they have a role in 
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thib paradigm shift, and if they do, in what 
form. Tliey should recognize that a sub>tantial 
and enduring solution to a serious, nagging 
problem w\\\ require concerted and collabora- 
tive effort over an appreciable period of time. 
They should ackmnvledge that the solution is 
intertwined with technology', but embracing 
technology depends t>n the institution's priority', 
its willingness to put its resources into its 
priority, its awareness of its own political and 
social environment, and its belief in grassroots 
involvement. They should also acknowledge 
that devoting intensive and extensive attention 
to one targeted area such as the college-prep 
program for a stipulated time period is likely to 
yield greater results than dividing its resources 
among all its departments. In other words, 
tackling one department at a time is a wiser 
approach. 

In embarking on this paradigm shift, we must 
make and take time to discuss and debate our 
traditional practices such as class size, number 
of contact hours, beginning and end of terms for 
courses, teaching focus vs. research orientation, 
and assessment tools and see how they fit into a 
Project SYNERGY Environmoit. No “sacred 
cows" are to be excluded from this debate. It is 



important to make time and take time for the 
debates because our cultural beliefs and tradi- 
tions run very deep and shake the very roots of 
our educational systems. 



We cannot ask for a better time to engage in 
these debates. First, there is less money to go 
around for education and greater demand for 
accountability. Second, technology is received 
well when it lessens the economic burden on an 
institution. Gone are those days when 
technology was received with open arms 
merely to raise the prestige of an institution. 
Technology can hardly prosper as an add-on 
expenditure. Third, national statistics show that 
the number of faculty nearing retirement is on 
the increase. Consequently, the timing is right 
for a paradigm shift in terms of recruiting new 
faculty (quantity and quality) and establishing 
the institutional expectations of them. 

We appeal to our readers to travel the more 
difficult road in order to establish viable and 
valuable models for integrating technology, 
teaching, and learning. We will be more than 
happy to share your models with future Project 
SYNERGY readers. 
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Conclusion 



Kamala Anandam 
Project SYNERGY Director 
Miami-Dade Community College 



State of Technology in Education 

Most individuals in education and in the hard- 
ware/software business will agree with me, 1 
suspect, when 1 say that the state of technology 
in education is disappointing. Depending upon 
t)ur level of investment in terms of time, effort, 
and funds, some of us might even say that it is 
dismal. When we consider, on the one hand, the 
investment in large, computer-based systems 
and, on the other, the isolated modules pro- 
duced by individuals (mostly faculty), as well 
as everything in between, we realize that bil- 
lions of dollars have been spent to revolutionize 
education with technology. The outcomes in the 
teaching/leaming process are not anywhere 
close to our expectations. 

Despite our disappointment with the state of 
technology in education, we will be quick to ac- 
knowledge, 1 am sure, the relentless effort of the 
pioneers in education who have brought us to 
where we are today. What we need now are the 
settlers who will establish the infrastructure in 
which the use of technology will become wide- 
spread. That is what Project SYNERGY is all 
about. As mentioned earlier, we began listening 
to the potential settlers, the faculty who teach 
the underprepared college students, and have 
designed PSl to meet their needs. 

PSl is but a single piece, albeit an important 
one, in the jigsaw puzzle. When all the pieces 
are put together, we create the bigger picture of 
a Learning Environmait 2000 for Underprepared 
College Students. 

Our concept of the Learning Environnmit 2000 
for Underprepared College Studaits is not quite 
complete; a piece is missing in the puzzle. The 
omission is intentional in order to allow each 
institution, department, and/or individual to 



identify a piece that will complete the picture 
and, thereby, personalize the Learning Environ 
went 2000 for Underpreimred College Students fnr 
individual circumstances. 




Window of Opportunity 

In undertaking to develop PSl and promote its 
adoption, we realize that we have to embark on 
a new direction. Call it a paradigm shift, if yt)u 
will. Paradigm shifts share two essential charac- 
teristics. Their achievement is sufficiently un- 
precedented to attract an enduring group of 
adherents away from competing mcKles of ac- 
tivity, and simultaneously, they are sufficiently 
open-ended to leave all sorts of problems h>r 
the redefined group of practitioners to resolve. 
Project SYNERGY participants make up thi^ 
"enduring group of adherents." 

At the risk of being repetitive, in this paradigm 
shift, this group must go beyond Mission 
Statements in the catalogs and exhibit a passion 
for accountability. We must be accountable in 
terms of reducing student dropout rates and 
increasing student success rates. We must 
orchestrate the use of human and technological 
resources to do the right things and do them 
well. We should not hesitate to question the 
traditional practices to determine whether or 
not they have a role in this paradigm shift, and 
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if they do, in what form. We should recognize 
that a substantial and enduring solution to a 
serii^us, nagging problem will require concerted 
and collaborative effort over an appreciable 
period of time. We should acknowledge that the 
solution is intertwined with technology, but 
embracing technology depends on the 
institution’s priority, its willingness to put its 
resources into its priority, its awareness of its 
own political and social environment, and its 
belief in grassroots involvement. We should 
also acknowledge that devoting intensive and 
extensive attention to one targeted area such as 
the C(^llege-prep program for a stipulated time 
period is likely to yield greater results than 
dividing its resources among all its depart- 
ments. In i>ther words, tackling one department 
at a time is a wiser approach. Let us work to- 
gether and show the way to be accountable. 

What Next? 

Miami-Dade is exploring ways to get funding 
for continuing the software review process and 
qu(‘stion writing beyond June 1994. Through the 
^ current Title III grant (October 1992 - September 
1997), Miami-Dade will produce PSI, an intelli- 
gent, adaptive, and integrated management sys- 
tem for Local Area Networks (LAN's) with 
grassroots involvement of faculty at Miami- 
Dade and all other Project SYNERGY 
institutions. We are pleased that twelve 
publishers have agreed to port their software to 
Windows and make it communicate with PSI 



according to our specifications. The converted 
software will be known as the "starter set" and 
will be used along with PSI at Miami-Dade 
Community College and PSI training centers to 
be established across the country. In addition, 
we would like to establish 10 PSI pioneer 
colleges and 50 early adopter colleges, giving us 
a total of 66 institutions where PSI will become 
operational and provide support for other 
individuals. If you are interested in becoming 
one of the 66 institutions, please write to: 
Kamala Anandam, Miami-Dade Community 
College, 11011 SW 104 Street, Miami, Florida 
33176. 

While we provide a platform of neutrality for 
individuals and organizations (private and 
public) to develop quality instructional software 
and find a market for it through PSI more read- 
ily than at present, we v/ish to present 
"research" as the common thread that will link 
the PSI institutions to determine the usefulness 
of a PSI configuration in terms of educational 
and economic benefits. The collective wisdom 
emerging out of research studies conducted by 
various institutions will be widely 
disseminated. 

Last but not least, we intend to publish a cata- 
log of instructional software that is education- 
ally sound as reviewed through project 
SYNERGY and is technically compatible with 
PSI as verified by the Division of Educational 
Technologies, M-DCC. 
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Name 


Ck liege /University 


Legend 


Conlin, Mary Lou 


Cuyahoga Community College 


BW 


Connelly, Bob 


Santa Fe Community College 


PL/QW/SW 


Coon er- Berger, Linda 


Miami'Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FW 


Cooper, Mary Jane 


Delta College 


SC 


Cooper, Rayna 


University of Tennessee at Martin 


PL/SR 


Cortes-Suarez, Georgina 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/PB 


Cossio, Matilde "Mattie" 


Miami'Dade Ciimmunity College, Medical Center 


FW 


Crawford, Joyce 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


BW/EC/FEVFS/PB/51/S1D 


Cuervo, Margarita 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/SU 


Cueto, Marlene 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


DT/FE/FW 


Culver, Lee 


Miami'Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Cunningham, John 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/PB/SU 


Davis, Gary 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


BW 


Davis, Loma 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Dealing, Carmen 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB/SU 


DeChaine, Deborah 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FW 


Dennis, Vivian 


Dallas County Community College 


BW/SM 


Denton, Pegi 


Johnson County Community College 


BW 


Despaigne, Jamaye Renee 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE/FW/SI 


Dietrick, Carol E 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


EC7FW/LS/S1D 


Dominguez, Nestor 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


I’B 


EX^rsey, Don 


Foothill College 


BW 


Doucette, Don 


League for Innovation 


ST 


Doughty, Irma 


Miami-Lode Community College, North Campus 


FE/PB 


Dunne, Joe 


St. Louis Community College 


SW 


Dyett, Adrian 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE (2)/LS/PB 


Edward, Richard 


Kirkwood Community College 


BW/QR/SC/SR 


Eisel, Ed 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


El Rayess, Suzanne 


Monroe Community College 


SE 


Erickson, Michael 


Monroe Community College 


PL/Qk/SR 


Escudero, Katherine 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Eskew, Thomas 


University of Tennessee at Martin 


PL 


Evans, Christine 


Miami-Dade Community College, W^olfson Campus 


PB 


Evseev, Anatoli 


Cuyahoga Community College 


SE 


Ewell, Arcia 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Fackrell, Jerry 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/GP 


Falcon, Maria 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Fancher, Andrew 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB 


Farben, Janie 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/FW 


Faulkner, Ann 


Mountain View College (Maricipa) 


BW 


Feldman, Philip 


Bakersfield College (Kern) 


BW 


Fernandez, Tushnelda 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FW/QM 


Ferrer, Marta 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/PB/SU 


Fitton, Diane 


Monroe Community College 


SC 



LEC^END : 

Software Kevnew: St^Rcadinjjr; SVV-Writing; SM-M.Uh; SE-ESL; SC-Study Skills/Cntical Thinking 
(Jue*iti(>n Writing: QK KtMding:QW-Writmg;QM-Math; QC Coordinator 

BW-Uiltmoro Workshop Piior to I’rojoct SYNEKCY (2/8^), DT Design Team at MDCC; EC-Evaluation Committee atM-lXJC; FE-Faculty Exchange Visit 
at M-IXJC (tt in parentheses if more than 1); FS-Faculty Scenario; FW-Faculty Workshop at M*1^CC; Cil*-CiUides IMlot; LS-Lab Scenario, IC-Institutional 
Coordination; rB-Project Bri'.'fingat M-IX,C; I’C-I'lanmng Committee (attended the planning meet •'gin Palisades, NY, March 19V1); PL-PIanning for 
Project SYNEKC'.Y Integrator (19^1 Survey); PS-l'ro)ect Staff; Sl-Software Implementation; Sll ^-Software Implementation Pesign;SS>Student Scenario; ST- 
Stcenng Ctimmittee; SU-Survey Kesponsei (because st>me were anonvTnous, not all are named here). 



* Organi/er of a Faculty Exchange Visit 




Name 


College/Universitv 


Legend 


Fit/gerald, jeanne 


Phoenix College (Maricopa) 


PL/SM 


Fletcher, Joyce 


Northern Virginia Community College 


BW 


flowers, Patricia Ford 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB 


Frauman, Maxine 


Lane Community College 


5E 


Caberl, Glen 


Johnson County Community College 


IC 


Cabnel, Dennis 


Cuyahoga Community College 


PL/5R 


Carces, Linda 


Delta College 


5E 


Garcia, Isolde 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


Garcia, Judith 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


PB 


Garrett, Judy 


Bakersfield College (Kern) 


SE 


Gerken, Donna 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/PB/QM/5U 


Gil, Ariel 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


SE 


Gilkes, Lolita 


Dallas County Community College 


SID 


Cist, Richard 


Johnson County Community College 


BW 


Glenn, Azalee 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/FW 


Glover, Polly 


University of Tennessee at Martin 


IC/PL/SID/ST 


Goldstein, Adrienne 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Golphin, Barbara 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE (2)/PB/SI 


Gomez, Maria 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Con net, Katherine 


Dallas County Community College, District 


BW/PC/SR 


Gonzalez, Ileana 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Granros, Frederick 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Graves, Felicia 


Cuyahoga Community College West 


SM 


Green, Rosemary 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB 


Griffin, Tom 


Central I^iedmont Community College 


BW/IC/ST 


Groomes, Marlene 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FW 


Grossing, Dale 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


EC/FE (2) VPB 


Guillermina, Damas 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE 


Haasch, jane 


Fox Valley Technical College 


BW 


Haferling, Joy 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


Hahn, Lorraine 


,Miami-Dade Community College, M( iical Center 


PB 


Hajdukiewicz, Bill 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/FW/SI 


Hanus>Zank, Catherine 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW/PB/SU 


Harrell, Michelle R. 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE (2) 


Hauser, Paul 


Kirkwood Community College 


SC/SW 


Haynes, Margot 


Delta College 


PL/SR 


Heggen, Betty 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE (2)/LS 


Hernandez, Rosany 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


QM 


Hernandez, Reynaldo 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Higley- Nugent, Heidi 


Fox Valley Technical College 


PL/SM 


HilUMatula, Janice 


Moraine Valley Community College 


SC /SR 


Holloway, Alexandria 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


PB 


Holmgren, Libby 


Johnson County Community College 


5M 


Humphrey, Ken L. 


Monroe Community College 


BW 



L£c;FNIV 

bofl\var“ Review: SK-Reading; SW-Wnting; SM-Math; SE-ESL; SC-Study Skilk/Crilical Thinking 
(Question Writing: (JR- Reading; (JW -Writing; (JM-Math; (JC-Courdinator 

BW-Biltmore Workshop Prit^r to I’roject biYNERCJY (2/89); DT-Oesign Team at M-DCC; EC-Evaluatkm Committee at M-DCC; FE-Faculty Exchange Visit 
at M'I)CC (# in parentheses if more than 1); FS Faculty Scenario; FW-Faculty Workshop at M-OCC; CiP-CJuidcs Pilot; LS-Lab Scenario; lO Institutional 
C-oordination; PB- Project Briefing at M-IX.C; PC-Planning Committee (attended the planning meeting in Palisades, NY, March 1991); PL-Planning for 
Project SYNEK< ‘.Y lntegrati»r (19^1 Survey); PS- Project Staff; Sl-Software Implementation; SII ^-Software Implementation Design; SS-Student Scenario; ST- 
Steering C(»mmittee; SU Sur\ ey Kespirnsr 19^2-93 (bcKrause si)me were anonymous, not all are named here). 

•Organizer of a Faculty Exchange Visit 
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Name* 


College/ University 


Legend 


Hungar/ Julie 


Seattle Community College 


IC 


Irvine, Kip 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Jalloul, Janet T. 


Mia mi- Dade Community College, Wolf son Campus 


PB 


Jenrette, Dave 


Miami-Dade Communitv College, North Campus 


BW/FE/GP 


Jenrette, Mardee 


Miami, Dade Community College, District 


EC 


Johnson, David 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW/SU 


Johnsein, Jane 


Bakersfield College (Korn) 


SR 


Jonason, Pat 


iohnson County Community College 


BV\7PC/SR 


Jones, Betty 


Delta College 


BW7IC 


Jones, Jesse 


Dallas County Community College, District 


IC 


Jones, Sharia 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Jordan, Evelyn 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FW 


Joyce, Maria 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Jur, Barbara 


iMacomb Community College 


iC 


Kah, Susan 


Miami-Dadc Communitv College, Medical Center 


I’B 


Kahn, Sue 


Miami-Dade Communitv College. Kendall Campus 


BW/FE/FW/SR 


Kaiser, Virginia 


Moraine Valley Community College 


BW/QM/SM 


Kaldor, Mike 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolf son Campus 


FEVPB 


Kann, Annette 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FV\7SU 


Kann, Marlene 


Mia mi -Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FV\' 


Kaplan, Gloria 


Vliami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Kaseberg, Alice 


Lane Community College 


5M 


Kellogg, John 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Kirst, Joyce 


Bakersfield College (Kern) 


QR 


Kline, Jan 


Miami-Dade Community College, Vlcdical Center 


I^B 


Klosek, Stanley 


Cuyahoga Community College 


PL/SR 


Kolman, Helen 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE (2) 


Kotler, Lome 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


Kmacik, Mildred 


Macomb Community College 


SW 


Lackey, Brenda 


Univeristv of Tennessee at Martin 


PC 


Lake, Rich 


St. Louis Community College 


SR 


Lamadriz, Rocio 


Miami- Dade Community College, Wo If son Campus 


su 


Lamazares, Ivonne 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


Sl/SW 


Lamb, Bill 


Johnson County Community College 


BW 


Landsman, Mary 


Santa Fe Community College 


BW/PL 


Lane, Linda 


Foothill College 


SR 


Langan, Terry 


Fox Valley Technical College 


BW 


Lawrence, Brad 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Leather, Carol 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Leitch, Patrick 


Miami 'Dade Communit\' College. Medical Center 


BW/FE/PL/SM 


Leitman, Carolyn 


Cuyahoga Community College 


BW 


Lescaille, Robert 


Mia mi -Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Lester, John 


Miami-Dade Community College, Woltson Campus 


SM 


Lever, Judy 


Miami-Dade CtMnmumty College, Homestead Campus 


FW/SID 



LEGEND . 

5(iftvvarc Ke\iovv SK-RecUling, SVV-WrUmg; SMAtath; SE-ESL, SC-Studv Skills/Cnhcal Thinking 
Question Writing' QK-ReMding; QVV-W'nting; OM-Math; QL -Ctn^rdinator 

BW-Biltmore Workbhop Prior to Pro|cct SYNEKC.'i (i/t'W); PT-PeMgn To.ii i .it M DCC, EL Ev.iludtion Committof .it M-I VC; FE-Faculty ExchanBL- Visit 
at M-IXJC (# in parenthL-scs if more than 1); Fi> Faculty Scenario; FVV-Facult ' Worksliop at M IX L, ( ll'-C.uides Pilot: LS-Lab Scenario: IC-Iiistitutioral 
Coordination; PB-Project Briefing at M-IXC, PC I'l.inning Committee fatten fed the planning meeting in Palisades, NY, March ^^1): PL-Plannmg for 
Project SYNEW P’ Integrator (1^1 Survevi, PS-Pro|ect Staff: SI Sofluare Implementation, Sll i-^of tuare Implementation Design: SS-Student Scenario; ST- 
Steering Committee; SU-Survey Kesponse; 1M^2-^.'^ (because si .me were anonymous, not all are named here). 



•C)rgani/erof a Faculty Exchange Visit 
» 




Name 


College/Univorsity 


Legend 


Lewis, Sue 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Lipof, Irene 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB/SID 


Long, George 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/SU 


Lore,Tricia 


Humber College 


BW 


Lorenzo, Bert 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Lowery, Ben 


Grambling State University 


PC 


Lucas, Steve 


I’hoenix College (Maricopa) 


Vl/SK 


Ludeke, Jerry 


Bakersfield College (Kern) 


PL/SC/SR 


Ludovici, Elaine 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


SI 


Lugo, Leonor 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Lukenbill, Jeffrey 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


\C/VB 


MacLaughlin, Jackie 


Central I^iedmont Community College 


PL/SM 


Malena, Richard 


Phoen 


X College (Maricopa) 


PL/SR 


Marin, H. 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Martelly, Diane 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FEVFS/FW 


Martin, Louise 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FE(2)/FW/SU 


Martin, Wayne 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, District 


I’S 


Maspons, Maria 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Mass, Corey 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Matas, Adriana 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


EC 


Mathews-Emerson, Sarae 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


SM/SU 


Mazzagatti, Roy 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Mazzagatti, Cora 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


McCooI, Samuel 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE (3)/GP/QW/SW/SU 


McDaniel, Wendy 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


McDonald, Jean 


Miam 


-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


I’D/FE*^ 


McFadden, Nancy 


Fox Valley Technical College 


SR 


McFared, John 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


McKee ver, Benjamin 


Sinclair Community College 


SW 


McKitterick, Tom 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


IC/PB 


McLean, Ruth 


Humber College 


IC 


McManus, Laurie 


St. Louis Community College ar Meramec 


BW 


Meagher, Don 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


BW/FE(2)/QC/QR/SR/SU 


Medina, Ira 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


BW/SE 


Medina, Myra 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


SE 


Meistrell, Sonja 


Miami-Dade Community College, Woflson Campus 


SE 


Mese, Jan 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB/SR 


Miller, Dwight 


Lane Community College 


I'L/SM 


Milmed, Joyce 


Miami 


-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE 


Mitchell, Cristi 


Miami 


-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Mohr, Ellen 


Johnson County Communtiy College 


PL/SW 


Montiel, Yvonne 


Gateway Community College (Maricopa) 


BW 


Moo, Andrew 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Moran, Terry 


Kirkwood Community College 


IC 



LEciENP . 

bk>flvvaro Komvvv. bK-Kuading, bVV-VVrUing; bM-Math; bE-ESL; SC-Sludy Skills/Cntical Thinking 
CjucMion Writing OR-Reading; k}W-Writing; CJM-Math; CjC-C(H>rdinalor 

BW-Billmorc Workshop Prior to Pro)LCt bJYNEKc;Y (2/89); DT- Design Team at W-\K^. EC-Evaluation Committee at M-IX'C; FE-Faculty Exchange Visit 
at NMX'C (tin parentheses if more than 1); P>Faculty Sc'enario; FV\'-Faculty Workshop at M*IXC;C;p-Ciuidcs Pilot; LS*Lab Scenario; IC-Institutional 
Coordination; PH-lYojcct Briefing at M-IKC. l'C-1'lanning Committee (attended the planning meeting in I’alisades NY, March 1991); PL-Planning for 
lYoject SYNERCi'i Integrator (1991 Survev). PS-Projed Staff; SI Software Implementation; SIIYSoftware Implementation Design; SS-Student Scenario; ST- 
Steering Committee; SU-Survey Response; 1992-93 (because some were anonmous, not all are named here). 



• Orgam/er (>f a Faculty Exchange Visit 




o 
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Name 


College/ Universitv 


Legend 


Morrell, Hector 


Miami*Dade Community College, Homestead Campub 


FW 


Morrison, Chaplain 


Miami -Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FW 


Moser, Don 


St. Louib Community College 


PL/SM 


Muller, William 


Moraine Valley Community College 


QW/SW 


Myers, Steven 


Lane Community College 


SM 


Nation, Patricia 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW/PB/SU 


Nelson, John 


Lane Community College 


SM 


Nelson, Tanya 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/FW 


Newmeister, Hillary 


Bakersfield College (Kern) 


QW 


Nichols, Katrina 


Delta College 


PL/SM 


Niles, Jennifer 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE (2)/FW/SU 


Novatney, Janet 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campub 


FW 


Nwankwo, Victor 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


I’S 


O’Brien, Barbara 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


O’Connell, Theresa 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


O'Hara, Maureen 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB/SU 


Ojeda, Maria 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


Orlin, Susan 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/FW/SU/SW 


Orr, Don 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


S! 


Oseroff, Abe 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE(2)/FW/PB 


Page, Calvin £. 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE (3) 


Paige, Christine 


Granbline State University 


SR 


Paiva, Judy 


Northern Virginia Community College 


BW 


Palazuelos, Mary 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/FW/QM/SM 


Patow, Bill 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


BW/FEVFW 


Paris, Mark 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


LS 


Patterson, Bill 


Foothill College 


IC 


Pattnaik, Suchitra 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


l^S 


Payne, Michele 


Kirkwood Community College 


sw 


Pelikant, Maryann 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


su 


Perez, Elena 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/Sl 


Perez, Maritza 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/GF 


Perez, Janis 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


SU 


Perez, Guitiermo 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


su 


Perez Capote, Juan 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


EC/PB 


Perreira, Patricia 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Pieke, Martin 


Humber College 


SC 


Pierce, Tom 


South Seattle Community College 


sc 


Pierrt, Frantz 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Piga, Susan 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Piziali, Gail 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


SID 


Pollard, Betty 


St. Louis Community College at Forest Park 


BW 


Pollard, Lonnie 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FW 


Pollock, Joanne 


Fox Valley Technical College 


BW 



LEC:EN1) : 

Software Kevnevv: SR-Keading; SW-Writing; SM-Math; SE-ESL; SC-Sfddy SkilK/Critical Thinking 
Question Writing; QK-Keading; QW-Writing; QM-Math; QC-Coordinator 

BW-Biltmore Workshop Prior to I’roject SYNERC.Y (2/89); DT-Design Team at M-1)(_C; EC-Evaluation Committee at M-lx;C; FE-Faculty Exchange Visit 
at M-IXC (# in parentheses if more than 1); FS-Faculty Scenario; FW-Faculty Workshop at M-IKC;C'.P-Ciuides Pilot; LS-Lab Scenario; IC-Institutional 
Coordination; I’B-Pro|ect Briefing at M-IXJC; PC-Planning Committee (attended the planning meeting in I’alisades, NY, March 1991); PL-PIannmgfor 
Project SYNERGY Integrator (1991 Survey); PS- I’roject Staff; Sl-Software Implementation; Sll VSoftware Implementation Design; SS-Student Scenario; ST- 
Steering Committee; SU-Sur\'cy Response; 1992-9T (because some were anonymous, not all are named here). 



• Organizer of a Faculty Exchange Visit 




A.7 



Name 


College/ L’ mversitv 


Legend 


Pool, Rodger 


Dallas County Community College Distirct 


IC/ST 


Porter, David 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


SU 


Portis, Theodimc* 


Crambline State University 


TL/SM 


Prague, Melinda 


Miami-Dade Community College, Woltson Campus 


VB/QC/QW 


Press, Gail 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/5C 


Prignam, ]udith 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FW 


Put/, Sandra 


Foothill College 


5M 


Pyles, Carol 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Quesada, Luis M. 


Miami-Dade Community College, Nortli Campus 


PB 


Radakovich, Dan 


Jackons County Community College 


ST 


Raichoudary, Ram (Roy) 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/PB 


Rakowsky, Christine 


Cuyahoga Community College, West 


5W 


Rambo, Shirley 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FW 


Rann, Anetle 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FW 


Rappoport, Joel 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/F5 


Rasor, Leslie 


Lane Community College 


IC 


Read, Carbriel 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FW/GP/51 


Reed, Beatriz 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE/FW 


Reeves, Mary 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW7SW 


Riccio, Norma 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wi)lfson Campus 


SU 


Richter, Suzanne 


Miami-Dade Cvimmunity College, Wolfson Campus 


IC 


Robertson, Sharon 


University of Tennessee at Martin 


sc 


Rodriguez, Jesus 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


Kodriguo/, Ninon 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


BW 


Roemer, Ann 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SU 


Rohr, Ted 


St. Louis Community College 


IC 


Romeo, Jean 


Delta College 


QM 


Rose, John 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


PB 


Rucker, John 


Moraine Valley Community College 


1C 


Kymcr, Tom 


Lane Community College 


SM 


5a k, Dk’borak 


Monroe Community College 


PL/SW 


Saleh, Abed 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW 


Samet, Scott 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


I’S 


Samms, Evletle 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB- 


Sanderson, Sara Lee 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


DT/EC/FE (3)VPB/SC 


Sastre, Margarita 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE (2)/FW/SU 


Schinoff, Richard 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FVWIC 


Schmelzer, Judy 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Schomer, Steven 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FW 


Schuemann, Cynthia 


Miami-EJade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FS/SC/SU 


Schurger, Judith 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FW 


Schwartz, Pearl 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Scott, David 


Kern Community College, District 


BW/IC/ST 


Segall, Michaela 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FEVFW/PB/SU 



LECXMP - 

Software Review; SR Keadmg. SV\ ■Writing. SM Math, SE-EbL, SL btuilv Skill'^/L ntical Thinking 
Quc?sti(tn Writing- OK KocUling. IJVV- Writing; QMMath; OH^rdinator 

BW-Hiltmoro Workshop Prior to Project SN NEKCi’i (2/Hm); 1 )T-1 Vsign Tea in at M-1 ^LC, Lk -Evaluation Committee at M-lX.'C; FE- Faculty Exchange V'isit 
at M IXX in parentheses if more than 1); FS-Facult\ Scenario; FW-Facultv VVorkshv>p at M-PLk.; OP-CIuides IMiot; LS-Lab Scenario; IC-lnstitutional 
Coordination, PB-Pr(*|ect Hnefing at M lX k : PC Planning Committee (attended the planning meeting in 1‘altsades, NY, March 1991); I^L-Planning for 
PrtMect S^ NER( Integrator ( sur\ev*. Ps Pr(‘jeet statt, SI Software Implementation, Sll '^Software Implementation (X’sign; SS-Student Scenario; ST- 
Steenng k i*mmittee. St ' Survey Response 1 w.l (because some were anonymous, ni't all are named here) 

• Organi/er ot a Facultv Exchange Visit 




o 
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Name 


College /University 


Legend 


Senfeld/ Leonore 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE(2) 


Sharpteii/ Robert 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE/SU 


Shin, Alfred 


Humber College 


PL/SM 


Shumaker/ Paul 


Cuyahoga Community College 


IC 


Sileika, Antanas 


Humber College 


SE 


SiU/ Giselle 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW/SID 


Smith/ Lois V. 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Smith/ Melvin 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE(3)/FW/GP 


Smittle, Pat 


Santa Fe Community College 


1C 


Sodon, James R. 


St. Louis Community College at Florissant 


BW 


Spano/ Carleen 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


EC/ 1C 


Spence, Leighton 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FE 


Speranza, Angela 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FW 


Stackelberg/ Cora 


Cuyahoga Community College 


PL/SM 


Stanley, Dorothy 


Bakersfield College (Kern) 


PC/SM 


Steams, Martha 


Central Piedmont Community College 


PC /SR 


Steer, Helena 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW 


Stevens-Garcia, Maria 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE/PB 


Stoyanovich, Dragolyub 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE 


Sturm, Bruce 


DoAnza College 


BW 


Suco, Elizabeth 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE(2)/LS 


Sunico, Sharon 


DcAn/a College 


QW 


Susini, Sheila 


Humber College 


BW 


Sussman, Marjorie 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campu.i 


FE/FW/Sl/SR/SU 


Sussman, Barbara 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FE(2)/FS/FW/SC/SU 


Swan, Greg 


Maricopa Community College District 


IC 


Symons, Jim 


DeAnza College 


BW/QM/SM 


Taghi-Zoghi, Karen 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


LS/SU 


Tagle, Tessa Martinez 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


I’B 


Talavera, Ernest 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FE/Sl 


Tarber, Judity 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW 


Tebbs, Don 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


BW/SU 


Tennant, Jeff 


Santa Fe Community College 


PL/SM 


Thomas, jean 


Foothill College 


BW 


Thomas, Linda 


Miami-Dade Community College, District 


PS 


Thomas, Sharon 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Thompson, Robert 


Lane Community College 


SM 


Tillett, Bill 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


QW/Sl/SU/SVV 


Tixier, Linda 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB/SI 


Torrella, Rafael 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


I’B 


Tucker, Walter 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE 


Tulloch, Denton 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FW 


Veiga, Marisella L. 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FW 


Velilla, Angie 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


SE 



LEGEND . 

Software Re\iew; SR-Reading; SW-Writing; SM-Math; SE-ESL; SC-Sludy Skills /Cntical Thinking 
Question Writing: QR-Reading; QW-Writing;QM-Math; QC-Coordinator 

BW-Biltmoro Workshop ITior to Project SYNERGY (2/8^^); DT-Design Team at M-DCC EC-Evaluation Committee at M^IX'C; FE-Facuit/ Exchange Visit 
at M-IX-'C (# in parenthe.scs if more than t); FS-Facu!ty Scenario; FW Faculty Workshop at M-DCC; CJP-CiUides Pilot; LS-Uib Scenario; IC-Institutional 
Coordination; PICI’roject Briefing at M-IK.L; PC-Plannmg Committee (attended the planning meebngin Palisades, NY, March PL-PIanning for 
Project SYNERC'iY Integrator (N^l Survey); I'S- Project Staff; Sl-Softv%are Implementation; SID Softv%are Implementation (design; SS Student Scenario; ST 
Steeling Committee, SU-Survey Respon>.e: (because some were anonvTntms, not all are named here). 



• Organiser of a Faculty Exchange Visit 




Name 


College /University 


Legend 


Verdieu, Lucas 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


FW 


Veirett/ Joyce 


G rambling State University 


1C 


Vicente^ Jose 


Miami-Dade Community College. Wolfson Campus 


EC 


Vicenti, William 


Kean College Of New Jersey 


1C 


VillamiL John 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB/SID 


Vtllaf/ Maria C 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


PB 


Walker/ Daisy 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


SI 


Walters, Jim 


I’hoenix College (Maricopa) 


1C 


Walton, Donna 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


FE/FW/SW 


Waluconis, Carl 


Seattle Central Community College 


PL/SR/SW 


Wambu, Judy 


Kea n Col 1 ege o f N e vv J erse y 


PL/SR 


Warford, Lawrence 


Lane Community College 


IC 


Warmke-Robitaille/ Julie 


Santa Fe Community College 


SE 


Warren, Lucille 


Sinclair Community College 


1C 


Weaver, Chris 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


LS/SID 


Webb-Petschauer, Joni 


Appalachian State University 


SC 


Weglarz, John 


Kirkwood Community College 


PL/SM 


Welch, George 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


BW/EC/FE/PB/l^L/SW 


Welch, Reina K. 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


DT/FW/SE 


West, Carolyn 


Macomb Community College 


SM 


Whalen, Wick 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW(2) 


Whearty, James 


Foothill College 


■PL/SW 


Whetstone, Jr., Mike 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


FE 


Whiteneck, Alice 


Lane Community College 


SC 


Whiteside, Don 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Widmer, Diane 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SLl 


Wiley, Bennie 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


PB/FE 


Williams, Claude 


Central Piedmont Community College 


1C 


Williams, Roger 


Cuyahoga Community College 


IC 


Willig, Barbara 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


BW/FE/FW/SU 


Willoughby, Lois 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FW 


Winebrenner, Larry 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


sw 


Winter, Deobrah 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


BW/FE(2)/FW 


Wirtel, Joseph 


Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 


PB 


Wolven, Fred 


Miami-Dade Community College, Homestead Campus 


FE/QR/QW/SR/5W 


Wong, Linda 


Lane Community College 


BW 


Wright, Jenna 


University of Tennessee at Martin 


PL/SE/SW 


Wyers, Lori 


Fox Valley Technical College 


IC 


Yoder, Jonathan 


Northern Virginia Community College 


BW 


Young, Eleanor 


Sinclair Community College 


1C 


Young, Nancy Wilson 


Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus 


FE(2) 


Zabsky, Harold 


Miami-Dade Community College, Medical Center 


PB 


Zaldivar, Raquel 


Miami-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus 


SI 



LEGEND : 

Software Review: SK- Reading; SW> Writing; SM-Math; SE-ESL; SC-Study Skill*./ Critical Thinking 
Question Writing: QR- Reading; QW- Writing; QM*Math; QC-Coordinator 

BW-Biltmore Workshop I’rior to Project SYNERCiY (2/89); DT-Dosign Team at M-IX'C; EC-Evaluation Committee at M-IXC; FE-Faculty Exchange Visit 
at M-IXC {# in parentheses if more than 1); P>*FacuIty Scenario; FW-Faculty Workshop at M-IXC; CiP-Guides Pilot; LS-Lab Scenario; IC^Institutional 
Coordination; PICProject Briefing at M-IXC; PC-Planning Committee (attended the planning meeting in Palisades, fsTY. March 1991); PL-PIanning for 
Project SYNERCJY Integrator (1991 Survey); PS-IYoject Staff; Sl-Softwa.e Implementaticm; SID-Software Implementation Design; SS- Student Scenario; ST- 
Steering Committee; SU-Survey Response: 1 992-9.’! (because some were anonvmious, nc»t all are named here). 

• Organizer of a Faculty Exchange Visit 
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Appendix B 



Software Attributes 



Software Content Attributes: 

Accuracy (3) 

Information is current 

There are no factual errors 

Content is free of spelling & grammatical errors 

Appropriateness (5) 

Models and examples are not oversimplified 

Content is free of stereotypes Sc social biases 

It includes problem-solving situations of varying difficulty 

It provides applications to real-life situations 

It IS not obscured by jargon or technical terms 

Feedback (3) 

Content provides explanation of correct answers 

It proxades alternate explanations 

Alternate explanations aim to correct student understanding 

Meeting Faculty Needs: 

Ease of Implementation (6) 

l^ocumentation is provided 
It presents ways the package can be used 
It provides support materials 
It describes how to as«*ess student performance 
Software requires minimal teacher time to get students using 
it 

It frees up teacher time from tedious tasks 

Adaptability (6) 

Software gives indixidual attention to students as needed 

It can be customized for a group of student 

It can be customized for a single student 

It can be used for independent *^tudy 

It can be used for peer groups 

It can be used for classroom presentations 

Summary Information (6) 

Software maintains student usage and performance records 
It generates summary reports that can be viewed on screen 
It generates summary reports that can be printed 
It generates summary reports as an ASCII text file 
Student data are stored on each student disk 
Student data are stored on disk for a class of students 

Meeting Student Needs: 

Ease of Use (7) 

On-line direction'' arc clear, concise, and complete 
On-line help is clear, concise, and complete 
Student manuals are provided 
Thev are helpful 

Stuaent workbooks are provided 
They are useful 

Software provides ''tatus messages to minimi/c confusion 

Adaptability (4) 

Software adjusts content ba‘'Cd on student responses 
It allows branching into different parts of the program 
It adapts to the first-time versus the experienced user 
It adapts to a range of reading abilities 



Testing (3) 

Software incorporates pre-tests 
It incorporates post -tests 

It allows students to leave a question unanswered Sc go back 
to it later 

Tracking (2) 

Software keeps students informed of progress 
It provides a summary of performance Sc suggests what to do 
next 

Interactivity (7) 

Software actively engages the student 
It provides student feedback 

It is tied to the responses and thus is credible and supportive 

It explains errors 

It suggests corrections of errors 

It forgives extraneous errors 

It presents relevant practice exercises 

Appropriateness (18) 

Software allows students to think and solve problems 

Examples are appropriate for adult learners 

Animation and/or graphics are used 

They focus attention on important content and process 

They allow coverage of advanced concepts 

They are appropriate for adult learners 

Sound -effects are used 

They focus attention on important content and process 
They allow coverage of advanced concepts 
They are appropriate for adult learners 
Color is used 

It focuses attention on important content and process 
It allows coverage of advanced concepts 
It is appropriate for adult learners 
Video is used 

It focuses attention on important content and process 
It allows coverage of advanced concepts 
It is appropriate for adult learners 

Software Operations: 

Reliability (3) 

Software is» free of programming errors 

It runs with minimum delays 

Extraneous input does not disrupt the program 

Format (7) 

Program maintains a bookmark for reentry 
Program allows the student to magnify print 
Voice capability is used 
The right quantity is presented 
It is audible 

Inappropriate dialect is avoided 
Screens are free of clutter and dense print 
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Reading Objectives 



Word Learning Skills (46) 

Word Recognition 

Phoneme-grapheme relationships (phonics): 



Vowels VV, 5 

Consonant*- VV, S 

V'owel and consonant combinations VV, S 

Syllabification VV, S 

Emphasis (stress) VV, 5 

Compound words VV, S 

Bas»r sight words: 

Word configurations VV, S 



Typical recognition lists (ix^lch, Thcjmdike, et, al.) W, S 

Dictionary Skills 

Order of entries (alphabetizing) 

Ciuide words 
Parts of word entries 
l>iacritical markings 

Selecting an appropriate definition for a word in context 
Using dictionaries with different organizational patterns 
Using »he dictionary as a source of information 



Context Clues for Word Meanings 


I >irect definition or re'-tatement clue^ 


s, p,c; 


Punctuation /typographical clues 


s,p,c; 


Experience clues (reader’s knowledge base) 


s, p,c; 


Example clues 


s,p,c; 


Summary clues 


s, \\ c; 


Comparison /contrast clues 


S,P,G 


Word Elanents to Define Words 


Prefixes in words 


W,5,P,G 


Suffi xes in words 


W', S, P, G 


RiH)ts in words 


W',S,P,G 


Combinations of prefixes, suffixes, & roots 


w,s, p,c; 


New Words in Specialized Groupings 


Occupational/technical words 


VV, s, p,c; 


Academic words from core areas 


w, s, p,c; 


Words with multiple meanings 


w', s, p, c; 


Words with similar sounds but different spellings 


& meanings 


VV, S, 1’, C'. 


Correct Spelling 


Apphnng phoneme /grapheme relationships 


w,s 


AppUing knowledge of word parts 


w,s 


Applying basic spelling rules 


w,s 


IVvelopinga personalized system for spelling 


improvement 


w,s 


Word Relationships 


Anti>nyms 


VV, S, P 


bVTionyms 


VV,S,P 


1 loinimyms 


vv,s, P 


Part to whole/ whole to part 


W,s, P 


Function 


W' S, P 


Rhyme 


W,s, P 


Attributes (characteristics) 


W,s, P 


Spelling 


VV, s, P 


Member to class /class u> member 


w, S,P 


Age or si/e 


VV, S, P 


(.a Use / effect 


w. s, P 


(. realing simple analogies to show rela turns hips VV, S, P 


S»lv'ing analogy’s 


VV, S, P 


VV - Word Level S - Sequence Level 



Functional Reading (10) 

Understanding signs (enter, exit, smoking in designated 
areas only, etc.) 

Understanding forms (college registration, etc.) 
Understanding simple instructions (in textbooks, tests, etc.) 
Understanding information found in newspapers 
Understanding information found in restaurant menus 
Understanding information found in telephone directories 
Understanding information found on food labels 
Understanding information found on medicine labels 
Understanding information found in public transportation 
schedules 

Understanding information found in training manuals 

Basic Comprehension (15) 

TopicIMain Idea 

Recognizing the stated main idea of a paragraph/ 



passage P, G 

Recognizing the unstated main idea of a paragraph/ 
passage P, G 

Formulating the main idea of a paragraph (topic 
sentence) or of a longer passage (thesis) P, G 

Details 

Identifying the major details of a paragraph/ 
passage \\ G 

Identifying the minor details of a paragraph/ 
passage P, G 

Organizational Patterns 

Sequence P, G 

Cause /effect P, G 

Comparison/ con tra^^t P, G 

Ofinition p, G 

Example p, G 

Facts P, G 

Enumeration P, G 

Gassification P, C’. 

Problem /solution P, G 

Mixed patterns P, G 

Transitional Expressions (9) 

Sequence S, P, G 

(Ja use/effect 5, P, G 

Comparison /contrast S, P, G 

r)efinition 5, P, G 

Example S, P, G 

Summary S, P, G 

Enumeration S, P, G 

Problem /solution S, P, Cj 

Mixed patterns S, P, Ci 

Critical Comprehension (29) 

Author's Purpose 

Writing to inform or explain S, f’, G 

Writing to persuade S, P, G 

Writing to eliat emobon or mood S, P, G 

Writing to entertain S, P, G 

Author's Bias 

Mias by proportion (emphasis) 5, P, G 

Mias by a chi»ice of information b, P, G 

Mias by a word choice's denotation S, ]\ G 

P = Paragraph Level G = Passage Level 
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Bui'* by a word choke** connotatjon b, T, ( j 

Euphemism** S, P, C 

Slereotyping b, I\(j 

Propaganda technu^ue** S, P, ( j 

Author's Tone 

Irony b, I\('» 

Cynici**m b, P, Cj 

Wit and humor b, I’, C 

Sarcasm b, P, 

Satire b, P, (i 

Making judgments 

Differentiating fact and opinum S, P, G 

i>avving conclusion*' b, 1 *, Cj 

Making inferences S, P, ( j 

Considering the author's qualification** b, P, C', 

Considering other \nevvpoints not expressed by 

the author b, P, G 

Examining quantity and qualitv of evidence b, I\ 
Challenging as**umption** or analogou** 

relation**hip** b, P, (j 

Author's Use of Fij^urative Lan^iaf^e 

Simile b, P, (j 

Metaphor b, P, C 

Allusion b, I\C 

Personitication b, P, C 

1 lyperbole and understatement b, P, G 

Idiomatic expressums b, P, G 



Textbook/Technical Reading (18) 

Reading to Study 

Relating text passiges to vi**ual/ 



graphic material** 5, P, C 

Textbook pre^^ev^^ng techniqucN b, P, C» 

Note-taking b, P, ('» 

Outlining b. P, C. 

Mapping b. P, C 

Summari/.mg/*'ynthe*'i/ing b, I*, c; 

Keading-tO;**tudy techniques (e.g., S^.J.'^K) b, P, Ci 

Locating specific informa tion b, P, 1 1 

Interpreting visual materials 

Charts b, P, Ci 

Graph** b, I \ G 

Map** b, I*, Cj 

Tables b, P, C', 

l.)iagrams/illustratutp** S, I*, Ci 

Reading for Tests 

Multiple-choice que**tion** 

True /false question** 

Matching que**tion** 

Completion que**tion** 



Under**tanding key word** in e**say question** 

Reading in Content Areas (29) 

Mathematics 



Surveying the te\tbiu>k b. P, G 

Applying a reading-lo-**tudv tLxrhnique S. P, t i 

Applying vocabulary /memi>rv technique** to learn 

svTnbolstind formula** S. P, G 

Applying **teps in analysing mathematical vsord 

problem** S, P.(I 



W = Wi^rd Level b = Sentence Level 



Applying skills for reading visual materials S, P, Cj 

Social Sciences 

buiA'cying the textbook b, P, G 

Applyinga reading-to-study technique S, P,(I 

Applying vocabulary/memory techniques to 

understand concepts & terminology S, V, G 

Recognizing frequently used organizational 

patterns b, \\ G 

Applying critical comprehension skills b, P, C> 

Applying skills for reading \isual materials S, P, G 

Sciences 

Surveying the textbook b, P, C j 

Applying a reading-to-study technique S, P, G 

Applying vocabulary /memory techniques to 
understand symbols, formulas, concepts, 
and terminology b, P, G 

Recognizing frequently used organizational 

pattern? b, P, G 

Applying critical comprehension skills b, P, Ci 

Applying skills for reading visual materials b, P, C^ 

Humanities and Literature 

burx'eying the textbotik b, P, G 

Applying a reading-U>-study technique b. P, Cj 

Applying vocabulary /memory techniques to 

understand concepts & terminology b, I', C> 

Recognizing frequently used organizational 

patterns b, I\Ci 

Applying critical comprehension skills b, P, C j 

Applying skills for reading visual materials b, \\G 

VocatiomllOccupatiomllTechnical Studies 

Surx^eying the textbook b, P, G 

Applying a reading-to-?tudy technique S, \\ G 

Applying vocabulary /memory techniques to 

understand concepts & terminology b, P, C^ 

Rect)gni/ing frequently used organizatit>nal 

patterns b, P, Ci 

Applying critical comprehension **kills b, P, C^ 

Applying skills for reading visual materials b, P, Cj 

Rate Flexibility (11) 

Building reading rate 

Kead’ng phrases rather than individual w'ords P, C'. 



bkimming techniques P/ 

beaming techniques P/^« 

Flexible reading rate** P. f ■ 

Techniques to overcome bamerv to flex, reading P, G 

Establishing a purpose for reading 

Using flexible reading rates: 

bkimming technique** P- ^ > 

Scanning techniques P/^* 

Making decisions according to purpose: 

Choo**ing texts according to information need P, G 

(Jhoosing text** acairding to readability level P, G 

LTioosing texts according to level of detail/ 

generality P-^* 

ChiHising texts according to author viewpoint/ 

bia** P*^' 



P = Paragraph Level Ci Pa****age Level 
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Writing Objectives 



Prewiting (12) 

Buildhi}^ fliioicy 
Free vvridng 
Keeping A 
Blind writing 

Generali)igjOr^anizin^ Information (Ideas) 

BrainsU'Jiming 
Clu^itenng and mapping 
Questioning (using lists of questions) 

Engaging in situational writing (case studies) 
Examinmg developmental models (e.g.. definition) 
Responding to readings 
Interviewing 

Reasoning inductivelv/dL'ductivclv 
Using sources (appropriate databases) 



Writing (25) 

Limiting the Thesis 

Sentence completion 
Modeling (illustrations, examples) 

Open-ended options (illustrations used as idea 

Or ^anizinf^/ Outlining Information (Ideas) 

Expenmentation with original formats/ 
possibilities (e.g., rhetorical modes) 

Forms and graphic structures to be filled in 
(e.g., comparison /contrast, process, etc.) 
Classifying 
Establishing prionties 
Clustering and mapping 

Coinposhi^ a Draft 

Using rhetorical modes: 

IX'scnption 

Narration 

llustration 

(wOmpanson /contrast 
Cause /effect 
iX’fmition 

Process analysib 

,\rgument 

I Xafting topic sentences 

Drafting thesis statements 

Clarifying main points with supporting details 

Achieving Unit}/ and CohercfKe 

Transitions 

Key words (repetitions, echoes) 

Synon\Tns 
Antonyms 
bubord inatum 
Coordination 



starters) 



I\E 

!^E 
I\E 
P,E 
P, E 



P, E 
P, E 
P. E 
P,E 
P, E 
P, E 
P, E 
P, E 



S, P, E 
S, P, E 
S, P, E 
S, P, E 
S, P,E 
S, I\ E 



Revision (12) 

Reassess i f Expect at kn is 

Audience 



I’urpose 

Tone 

Evaluating the Draft 

Thesis: 

Unity 

Focus 

Organization: 

Coherence 

I’aragraphs 

Evidence/illustration/details 

Sentences: 

b>Titax 

Variety 

Combining 

Diction 

Editing (25) 

Proofreading 

Paragraphing (indenting or blocking) 

Capital letters 
Abbreviations 
Hyphenation 
End punctuation 
Internal punctuation 
Special graphics 
Apostrophes 
Spell-checking 

Improving Word, Phrase, and Clause Usage 

Nouns singular /plural 

possessive forms 

Pronouns singular /plural 

possessive forms 
subjective/ objective case 
Verbs mood 

voice 

tenses 

infinitives 

participles 

gerunds 

Conjunctions 

Adjectives 

Articles (definite/indefinite) 

Adverbs 

Prepositions 

Spelling 

Phrases 

Dependent clauses 
Independent clauses 

Improving Word Relationships 

Subject- verb agreement 
Noun-pronoun agreement 
Sequence of tenses 
Modification 



b ^ Sentence Level 



P= Paragraph Level 



E = Essay Level 
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Mathematics Objectives 



Base Ten Notation (8) 

Reading whole number‘d and writing in standard notation 
from zero to one trillion 

Writing as a standard numeral a number named by a verbal 
expression 

Kounding a given number to the nearest ten, hundred, or 
thousand 

Using whole number exponents in power notation to 
represent products 

Using whole number products to represent pow’ers with 
whole number exponents 

Writing standard numerals from expanded numerals 
V\'ri ting expanded numerals from standard numerals 
Comparing and ordering whole numbers 

Basic Ops/Whole Numbers(lO), 

Recognizing counting or natural numbers 
Recognizing whole number'* 

rerfomning the operation of addition on the set of whole 
numbers 

I'orfomning the operation of subtraction on the set of whole 
numbers 

IV'rfoiming the operation of multiplication on the set of 
whole numbers 

Performing the operation of division on the set of whole 
numbers 

Estimating sums, difference „ products, and quotients of 
whole numbers 

Recognizing number properties 
Applying rules for order of operations 
Finding square roots of perfect square numbers 

Prime Numbers & Factorization (4) 

Determining the factors of a given number of reasonable 
magnitude 

r)etermining prime factorization of numbers of reasonable 
magnitude 

Identifying any prime number less than one hundred 
Determining the least common multiple using prime 
factorization of tw'o or more numbers of reasonable 
magnitude 

Basic Ops/Positive Fractions (19) 

Constructing models to represent fractions 
Writing equivalent fractions 
Simplifying fractions 
Comparing fractions 

Performing the operation of addition on the set of rational 
numbers using fractional numerals 
Performing the operation of subtraction on the sc* of rational 
numbers using fractional numerals 
Performing the operation of multiplication on the set of 
rational numbers using fractional numerals 
Performing the operation of division on the set of rational 
numbers using fractional numerals 
Converting mixed numerals to improper fractional numerals 
Converting improper fractional numerals to mixed numerals 
Performing the operatum of addition on the set of rational 
numbers using mixed numerals 
Performing the operation of subtraction on the set of rational 
numbers using mixed numerals 



Performing the operation ot mulUplicalion on the "et 
rational numbers using mixed numerals 
Performing the operation of division on the sot ot rational 
numbers using mixed numeraN 
Simplifying complex fraction** 

Estimating sums, differences, products, and quotients of 
mixed numbers 

Raising fractions to positive integer powers 

Finding square roots of perfect square fractions 

Apphing order of operations rules for fractional nuineral** 

Basic Ops/ Positive Decimals (13) 

Constructing models to represent decimal numiTaN 
Comparing magnitude of deamal numbers 
Rounding decimal numbers to an indicated place 
Expressing a fractional or mixed numeral as a deamal numeral 
Expressing a decimal numeral a** a fractional or mixed 
numeral 

Performing the operation of addition on the set t‘t rational 
numbers using decimal numerals 
f'erforming the operation of **uhtractuin on the '*et ot rational 
numbers using decimal numerals 
Performing the operation of multiplicatum on the *. 1 1 ot 
rational numbers using decimal numerals 
Performing the operation of division on the set ot rational 
numbers using decimal numerals 
Simplifying complex fractions involving deamals 
Combining rational numbers m different notation^ 

Estimating sums, differences, products, and qut^tiont** ot 
decimal numbers 

Applying order of operations rule** 

Ratio and Proportions (6) 

Constructing models of ratio** 

Writing ratios 
Identifying a proportion 
Solving a proportion 

Identifying and writing rates including unit rate** 

SoKnng word problems using proporti^m 

Percents (7) 

Constructing models to represent percent 
Expressing percent numerals as decimal numeral^ 

Expressing decimal numerals a** percent numerals 
Expressing percent numerals as fractional numeral** 

Expressing fractional numerals as percent numeral** 

Solving simple percent problems 

Expressing statements and questions contained in problems 
involving percents as number sentences i*r prt'portiv'n** 
and then soUnng the problems 

Units of Measure (10) 

Kecogni/ing appri^priate units t if length. eight, and 
capacity in English byslem 

Converting within Engli'*h units of length, weight and capac tx 
Recognizing appropriate units i>f length, mass, and capaci*v 
in metric system 

Converting within metric units of length, ma**s, and capacitv 
Converting from English units of length, weight, and eap.icitx ' 
metne units of length, mass, and capacity and vuc u r**a 
Dimpb^/ing denominate numbers (e g . ^ ft , s m > 

I’erfoiming the op>eration ot additiim on dciioininate numlxTs 
i.e., numbers representing units ot measure 
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Terforming the openUion of ‘subtraction on denominate 
numbers l o., number‘d repre‘sonting unit‘s of measure 
Terforming theoperatiem of multiplying a denominate 
number, i.e., a number representing a unit of measure, 
by a rational number 

I'erforming the operation of dividing a denominate number, 

1 e., a number representing a unit of mea‘sure, by a 
rational number 

Basic Geometry (41) 

Kecogni/ing parallel lines and their properties 
Rccogni/ing perpendicular lines and (heir properties 
Recogni/.ing angles and their properties 
Kocogni/ing squares and their properties 
Kecogni/ing rectangles and their properties 
Recognizing parallelograms and their properties 
Kecogni/ing rhombuses and their properties 
Recognizing trapezoids and their properties 
Recognizing other quadrilaterals and their properties 
Recognizing triangles and (heir properties 
Recognizing right triangles and their propcTties 
Rec(^gnizing circles and their properties 
Constructing models for perimeter to deriv'e a formula tor 
rectangles 

Constructing models for perimeter to denv'c a formula for 
squa res 

Constructing models for perimeter to derive a formula for 
triangles 

Constructing models for perimeter to derive a formula for 
circles 

Ct)nslructing models for area to derive a formula for 
rectangles 

Constructing models for area to derive a formula for squares 
Constructing models for area to derive a formula for 
triangles 

Constructing models for area to derive a formula for 
trapezoids 

Constructing models tor area to derive a formula for 
rhombuses 

Constructing mi'dels for area to derive a formula for 
parallelograms 

Constructing models for area to derive a formula for circles 

l'>istinguishing between perimeter and area 

Computing perimeter of rectangles 

Computing perimeter of squares 

Computing perimeter of triangles 

Computing perimeter of trapezoids 

Computing penmeter of parallelograms 

Computing perimeter of rhombuses 

Computing circumference of circles 

Computing area of rectangles 

Computing area of squares 

Computing area of triangles 

Computing area of trapezoids 

Computing area of parallelograms 

Computing area of rhombuses 

Computing volume of gcnimetnc figures 

Solving applied problems involving perimeter 

bt>lving applied problems inv'olving area 

Sc^K'ing applied problems involving volume 

Basic Ops/Signed Numbers (10) 

Recognizing integers 
Recognizing rational numbers 



Constructing model '>igned numbers 
Finding (he abst^lute value of rational numbers 
I’erforming the opera turn t^f addition on the set of rational 
numbers, including negative rational numbers 
Performing the operation of subtraction on the set of ratumal 
numbers, including negativ'e rational numbers 
Performing the operation of multiplication on the set c^f 
rational numbers, including negative rational numbers 
Performing the t^peralion c'f division on the set of rational 
numbers, including negative rational numbers 
Evaluating exponential expressions of signed numbers 
Applying rules for order of operations on rational numbers 

Real Numbers (25) 

Reviewing basic arithmetic with positive real numbers, 
powers,' roots 

Reviewing order of operations with positive real numbers 
Recognizing natural numbers 
Recognizing whole numbers 
Recognizing integers 
Recognizing rational numbers 
Recognizing irrational numbers 
Recognizing the symbols < and > with real numbers 
Recognizing absolute value of a real number 
identifying number line 
I’er forming arithmetic with signed numbers 
Using number line for definition of signed number 
arithmetic 

Using rules for definition of signed number arithmetidc 
Presenting integer exponents of real numbers 
Presenting positive roots of real numbers 
Evaluating expressions inv'olving several operations 
Evaluating expressions involving grouping symbols 
Evaluating expressions involving exponents 
Recognizing commutative property 
Recognizing associative property 
Recognizing distributive property 
Recognizing additive identity 
Recognizing additive inverse 
Recognizing inultiplicativ'c identity 
Recognizing multiplicative inverse 

Set Notation (7) 

Recognizing set notation symbol for union 
Recognizing set notation svmbol for intersection 
Recognizing set notation symbol for complement 
Finding the union of at lea'^t two sets 
Finding the intersection of at least two sets 
Finding the complement of a set 
l>avving Venn Diagrams 

Simple Linear Eq./One Variable (7) 

Recognizing variables, expressions, and equations 
Solving linear equations by addition - subtraction principle 
of equality 

Solving linear equations by multiplication - division 
principle t>f equality 
Solving linear equations - multi-step 
SvMving prtiportions 
Scilving w'ord prtiblems 
Solving absolute value equations 

Simple Linear Ineq./One Variable (6) 

Recognizing inequalities 
Solving inequalities 
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Recognizing absolute value inequabtics 
Solving absolute value inequabtics 
Graphing solutions of inequalities on a number line 
Solving word problems 

Integer Exponents (9) 

Recognizing an integer exponent and variable base 
I’erforming multiplication with integer exponents 
I’erforming division with integer exponents 
Simplifying expressions containing negative integer 
exponents 

Performing powers with integer exponents 

Recognizing scientific notation 

Converting to scientific notation 

Converting from scientific notation 

Performing arithmetic operations with scientific notation 

Polynomials (18) 

Recognizing constants, variables, terms, and coefficients 
Recognizing a monomial 
Recognizing a binomial 
Recognizing a trinomial 
Recognizing a polynomial 
Recognizing the degree of a p<ilynomial 
Recognizing the correct order to write a pol\Tiomial 
Recognizing rules for exponents 
Simplifying expressions containing grouping symbols 
Evaluating algebraic expressions 
Performing multiplication by a monomial 
Performing multiplication by a binomial 
Performing multiplication by a trinomial 
Performing multiplication by a polynomial with more than 
three terms 

Recognizing special product forms 
Pividing a polynomial by a monomial 
Dividing a polynomial by a binomial 
Dividing a polynomial by a polynomial of more than two 
terms 

Factoring (6) 

Recognizing factors 
Factoring by greatest common factor 
Factoring the difference of squares 
Factoring trinomials 

Factoring the sum and difference of two cubes 
Recognizing a “Perfect square trinomial 

Graphs (21) 

Recognizing a number line graph 
Recognizing the Cartesian coordinate system 
Recognizing quadrants 
Recognizing ordered pairs 
Reaignizing ordered pairs by quadrant 
Plotting ordered pairs 

Recognizing linear equations with two variables 
Finding solutions to linear equations with two variables 
Ciraphing a linear equation using a table of values 
Recognizing and/or determining x and y intercepts 
C;raphing a linear equation using intercepts 
Recognizing the sh>pe of a line from it> equalicm 
Recognizing the slope of a line from the graph of a linear equation 
Recognizing the slope*inlercept form ot a linear equation 
Graphing a linear cquatum using the slope-intercept ft>tm 
Graphing linear inequalities on the Cartesian co()rdinale system 



(iraphing absolute value linear equations on the Cartesian 
coordinate system 
Graphing quadratic equations 
Graphing quadratic inequalities 
Ciraphing systems of linear equations 
(iraphing systems of linear inequalities 

Solving Systems of Equations (9) 

Recognizing systems of linear equations 
Oiccking solution to systems of two linear equations 
SoKIng systems of two linear equations by graphing 
SoKing systems of two linear equations by addition/ 
elimination 

Solving systems of two linear equations by substitution 
Solving applications of systems of two linear equations 
Solving systems of two linear inequalities 
Solving systems of three linear equations 
Solving systems of three linear inequalities 

Quadratics (9) 

Recognizing the zero factor property 

Recognizing the standard form of a quadratic equation 

Striving a quadratic equation in factored form 

Solving a quadratic equation by factoring 

Solving a quadratic equation by using the quadratic formula 

Solving a quadratic equation by completing the square 

Solving word problems involving quadratic equations 

C iraphing quadratic equations 

Oaphing quadratic inequalities 

Rational Expressions (5) 

Multiplying and dividing rational expressions 
Finding the LCD of two or more rational expressions 
Adding and subtracting rational expressions 
Simplifying complex fractions 
Solving equations involving rational expressions 

Rational Exponents & Radicals (9) 

Converting radicals to nth roots 
Converting ntli roots to radicals 
Performing operations with rational exponents 
Simplifying radicals 

Adding and subtracting radical expressions 
Multiplying and dividing radical expressions 
Solving equations with radicals 
Recognizing aimplex numbers 

Simplifying expressions containing complex numbers 

Geometry (7) 

Applying the angle complement and supplement theorems 
Applying the sum of the angles of a triangle theorem 
Applying theorems on congruent angles formed when 
parallel lines are crossed by a transversal 
Using the theorem on the proportionality of sides of similar 
triangles to find the length of a side of a triangle 
Using the Pythagorean theorem to find the missing length of 
one side ot a right triangle 

Finding the perimeters and areas of squares, rectangles, 
parallelograms, trapezoids, triangles, arcles, and other 
regions made frt^m these geometric figures 
Finding the vtOume c^f prisms, cylinders, pyramids, cones, 
spheres, and other sc>lids made from these three- 
dimensional gectmelric figures 
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ESL Objectives 



READING 
Word Learning (26) 

Dictionary Skills 

Alphabetizing B 

Using guide words 1 

Syllabification: stress and other 1 

Selecting an appropriate definition fora word 

in context I, A 

Determining word meanings by recognizing 
affixes and roots: 

Inflectional B 

Derivational (changes parts of speech) 1,A 

Understanding compund words B 

Understanding word entry information I, A 

Context Clues: 

Punctuation /typographical (e.g., italics, commas) I, A 
l^rect definition (.e.g., that is to say) B,1 

Experience (based on the reader’s experience) B,1,A 
Example B,I 

Summary I 

Comparison /contrast (e.g., unlike Susan, who is...) 1,A 

Appositives I 

Synonyms and antonyms BJ,A 

Figurative language and euphemisms I,A 

Relative pronouns used in definition A 

Word Relationships 

Synonyms B,I,A 

Antonyms B,I,A 

Homonyms B,1,A 

Function /word forms B,1,A 

Cause/effect (e.g., as a result) 1,A 

Comparison /contrast (e.g., as .suwt A'> .si/gAr) I,A 

Analogies (e.g., quill is to f)en as door is to...) I,A 

Idiomatic expressions B,I,A 

Literal Comprehension (20) 

Sentmee Level 

Word order as clues to meaning B,I 

Paraphrase I, A 

Connectors (e.g., ami, or. but, hoxvei^er) B,1 

Transition Words as Clues to Meaning: 

Sequence /enumeration (e.g., before, after) B,I 

Cause/effect (e.g., as a result) B,1,A 

Comparison /contrast (e.g., still, yet, also) I 

[definition (e.g., that is) 1 

Example (e.g., '*uch a>) B,I 

Summary (e.g., to conclude) 1 

Problem /solution (i.e., conditional sentences) I,A 

Passage Level 

PrexlewTng /predicting through skimming 1,A 

Distinguishing topic from main idea I, A 

Distinguishing main idea from supporting 

details B,1,A 

Identifying types of support: 

Details I, A 

Example" I, A 

Facts 1,A 

Reasons 1,A 

B= Beginning 



Anecdotes 1,A 

Scanning for specific information B,1,A 

Recognizing pronoun references B,l,A 

Critical (Interpretive) Comprehension (18) 

Recognizing analogies /association I, A 

Categorizing B,1,A 

Distinguishing between fact and tipinion I,A 

Distinguishing relevant from irrelevant 

information I,A 

Making inferences B,l,A 

l>awing conclusions B,I,A 

Predicting outcomes B,1,.A 

Recognizing the author’s point of view I, A 

Recognizing biases and stereotypes I, A 

Evaluating the credibility of the passage A 

Determining the validity of the author’s conclusion A 
Determining the validity of the author A 

Examining the quantity of evidence * I 

Examining the quality of evidence A 

Recognizing the author's purpose: 

Inform /explain I,A 

Persuade 1,A 

Entertain I, A 

Appeal to the reader’s emotion I, A 

Functional Skills (21) 

Shidy Skills 

Following directions B,1,A 

Outlining paragraphs B,I 

Outlining passages I,A 

Summarizing/synthesizing I,A 

Notetaking I,A 

Using memory & retention techniques 3,1, A 

Test'taking: 

Multiple-choice questions B 

True/false questions 
Matching questions 
Completion questions 
Qo/e 

Functioml Reading Skills 

Understanding: 

signs B 

forms B,I 

simple instructions B 

food and medicine labeK B 

public transportation schedules B 

telephone directories* B 

restaurant menus B 

training manuals I 

maps B,I 

charts /graphs B,I 

WRITING 
Words/Phrases (51) 

Nouns (Fonn & Function) 

Singular /plural (irregular nouns) B,1 

Count/non-count nouns 1,A 

Collective nouns I 

Noun phrases B,1 

=In termed iate A = Advanced 
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Po^isessive nouns (punctuation) 1,A 

C;erunds 1,A 

Prmoims (Form & Functicm) 

Pronoun case B,1 

I>?monstrative pronouns B 

Reflexive pronouns 1,A 

Impersonal You A 

Relative pronouns A 

Extended subjects I 

Verbs (Fonn & Functicm) 

Subject-verb agreement B,1 

To be , B 

Other linking verbs lA 

Intransitive verbs I, A 

Transitive verbs and object I, A 

Ditansitive verbs and object and placement I, A 

Simple form . B,!,A 

Progressive (present) B,1,A 

Progressive (past) I, A 

Progressive (future) I, A 

Perfect (present) I, A 

Perfect (past) A 

t^erfect (future) A 

Perfect progressive (present) I, A 

Perfect progressive (past) A 

Perfect progressive (future) A 

Passive voice I, A 

Conditional (real and unreal) 1,A 

Subjunctive A 

Causative 1,A 

Verb Modals (Form & FunctioJi) 

Simple modal auxiliaries or expressions B,l,A 

Compound modals A 

Adjectives (Form & Function) 

Adjectives as modifiers (position and order) B,I,A 

Adjective case: comparative B,I,A 

Adjective case: superlative B,l,A 

Irregular adjectives B,I 

Articles B,I,A 

Determiners B,I 

Adverbial Structures (Fonn & Functmi) 

Type B,1,A 

Position B,I,A 

Order B,l,A 

Prepositicnis (Fonn & Function) 

Common prepositions in prepositional phrases B,l,A 

Verb plus prepositions (nonseparablc) B,I,A 

Verb plus prepositions (separable) I, A 

Verb plus two prepositions 1,A 

Idiomatic expressions B,I,A 

Editing 

Using capitalization B.l 

Using correct spelling, suffixes, prefixes B,1,A 

Using conventions of Standard American English A 

Sentences (41) 

Writing Simple Sejitences 

Affirmative/negative declarative sentences B 

interrogative sentences: 

Yes/no questions B,1 

Informative questums (te/io. u'/icm. K’/iery) B 



Informative questions (uj/m'c/j. iWiom. lo/KJSf, u'/iy) I 
B= Begin ni »g 



Negative questions I, A 

Imperative sentences B 

Exclamatory sentences 1 

Writing Cornpound Sentences 

Using (Uiii, or, B 

Using all other coordinators & adverbial 

connectors 1»A 

Using transitions of sequence (puntuation & 

function) B,I,A 

Using all other transition words (punctuation & 

function) 1,A 

Writing Cojnplex SeiUences 

Using while, before, becaufie, after B,I 

Using adverb clauses 1 

Using adjective clauses 1,A 

Using noun clauses A 

Using reported speech A 

Using embedded clauses A 

Using lag questions A 

Writing compound-complex sentences I,A 

Using Appropriate Verb Sequencing 

In compound sentences TA 

In complex sentences A 

In compound-complex sentences A 

Identifying Syntactical Units 

Causes 



Fragments BA 

Run-on sentences 1,A 

Comma splices 

Writing Comparative Sentences 

Using adjectives B,1,A 

Using adverbs 

Using nouns ^ 

Using Sentence Variety and Sophisticatiofi 



Infinitives after verbs 1,A 

Gerunds a ftcr verbs ^A 

Gerunds after prepositions lA 

Verbals used as modifiers A 

Proofreading and Editing 

Capitalization B,I 

Punctuation: 

Serial comma B,I 

Transition comma B,1,A 

Compound sentence comma B,I 

Appositive comma A 

Compound sentence semicolon 1,A 

Spelling B,l,A 

Paragraphs (30) 

Planning and Developmmt 

Topic sentence B,I,A 

Topic & controlling idea in a topic sentence B,I,A 

l^fference between topic and title B 

Support: 

Major B,1,A 

Minor ^A 

Conclusion: 

Restatement of topic sentence B,!,A 

Restatement of major support I 

Using organization appropriate to purpose B,I,A 

Using logical c’rganization (outlining) B,1,A 

I=ln term edi ate A = Advanced 
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Drafting 

VVrinng with clarity (unity) & coherence B,I,A 

Apphang transition words according to function B,1,A 
U>ing sentence variety B,I,A 

Writing sentences with lexica! sophistication A 

Using language appropriate to audience & purpose A 

Rhetorical Modes 

Writing narrative with correct chronology B,1,A 
Writing description with correct spatial sequence B,I,A 
Writing exposition: 

Using illustrations (^A 

U^ing examples I A 

Using definition l^A 

Using comparison /contrast I, A 

Using classification j^A 

Using cause/effect A 

Using persuasion A 

Using analysi*» A 

Proofreading and Editing 

Organization B,l,A 

Content I A 

Audience A 

B= Beginning 



Purpose A 

Tone A 

Mechanics b,1,A 

Essays (13) 

Planning and DevelopmeJit 

Multiparagraph composition with thesis statement A 
Distinguishing topic sentence from thesis statement A 



Finding & developing controlling idea of a thesis A 
Outlining the essay a 

Drafting 

Using necessary paragraph style to produce an 

essay a 

Writing introductory paragraphs A 

Writing concluding paragraphs A 

Proofreading and Editing 

Unity and coherence A 

Content A 

Audience A 

Purpose A 

Tone A 

Mechanics a 

1= Intermediate A = Advanced 



Study Skills/Critical Thinking Objectives 



Personal Behaviors (35) 

Goal Setting 

Understanding goal-setting 
Understanding commitment and perseverance 
Identifying personal goal plans (academic, financial, 
occupational) 

Diserminating among competing goals 
Developing timelines for short- and long-range goals 
Finding resources needed for goal completion 
Evaluating goal accomplishment and modifying goals 
I ')evel oping personal rewards for goal achievement 

Values Clarificatio}! 

Understanding value formation 
Knowing the characteristics of a value 
Understanding the impact of significant others on value 
formation 

Analyzing life experience*' (family, *'Ocial, spiritual) 
Recognizing value indicator*' 

Demonstrating knowledge of the process of values 
clarification 

Recognizing and resoKnng values conflicts 

Self-Evaluaticn^ 

Undcr*'tanding the benefiN of self-evaluation 
Using personal strengths and other resources to enhance 
success 

IX'veloping self- improvement plans 
Identifying additional competenaes/skills needed for 
goal achievement 

Eval u a tin g perf o rm a n ce / im prov em en t 
Understanding negative personal habits 



Stress Marmgernmt 

Understanding the need for adequate sleep, nutrition, 
and exercise 

Understanding the nature and effects of stressors 
Analyzing current stressors 

Comprehending appropriate and inappropriate stress- 
reduction techniques 
Developing a stress-management plan 
Evaluating stress-management skills 

Time Managmmt 

Comprehending time priorities 
TDetermining the time needed for each priority 
Understanding principles of scheduling 
Knowing techniques for saving time 
Understanding time-wasters and how to correct them 
I^veloping and evaluating long- and short-term 
schedules 

Practicing time-management techniques 
Establishing priorities in a daily “tevdo" list 

Study Behaviors (15) 

CmtcetitrationlManory 

Creating the appropriate study environment 
Developing the ability to concentrate: 

Identifying external distractions/interference 
Identifying internal distractions/interference 
Applying concentration techniques 
Recognizing short-term memory 
Recognizing long-term memory 
introducing effective memory techniques /strategies 
(e.g., outlining, using the peg system, 
chunking/clustering) 

Applying appropriate memory techniques to differing 
tasks 
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Textbook Learuiu^ 

Understanding textbook study methods (e.g., SQ^R, marginal 
questions) 

Applying textbcuik study techniques (e.g., surveying, 
constructing topical maps, highlighting, using study 
questions & glossaries) 

Reference Skills 

Knowing how to use reference materials such as the 
dictionary/ the library, computers 
Test Preparatioft 

Organizing resources such as notes, outlines, and summaries 

Analyzing review procedures (e.g, specialized terms, ideas 
emphasized in the text, lectures, supplementary 
readings) 

Using resources for test preparation (e.g., previous tests, 
study guides, handouts, group study) 

Developing personal study materials (e,g,, two-way charts, 
flashcards, questions, mapping information integrated 
from several sources) 

Classroom Behaviors (26) 

Listening 

Applying effective listening techniques: 

Resisting distractions, staying focused, exhibiting 
alertness 

Finding areas of interest 
judging content, not delivery only 
Distinguishing essential from elaborative material 
Understanding the presenter's principle of organization 

Note-Takini^ 

Knowing the purposes of note-taking 

Understanding tips for note-taking (e.g,, personal shorthand, 
discipline-specific techniques, consistency of style, signal 
words & phrases) 

Understanding note-taking techniques (e.g./, 
topic/explanation or idea) 

Applying note-taking techniques 

Combining notes from a variety of sources (text, lecture, 
collateral reading, worksheets, study guides) 

Test-Taking 

Applying general tesMaking principles: 

Preparing physically and psychologically 
Previewing the test 
Understanding the directions 
Budgeting time 
1 laving adequate supplies 

Applying skills for objective tests: 

Multiple-choice 

True/false 

Matching 

(Completion 

Applying skills for objective tests: 

Short answer 
Essay 



Applying techniques for improving test performance: 
Reviewing exams/ tests 
Diagnosing performance 
Developing a plan for improvement 
Evaluating results 
Managing test anxiety 

Critical Thinking (39) 

Affective Strategies 

Fostering independent thinking 

Exercising fairmindedness/suspending judgment 

Developing confidence in reason 

Developing interpersonal skills for collaborative thinking 
IX'veloping intellectual perseverance 
Thinking precisely about thinking 

Becoming aware of one's own thinking process 
(metacognition) in order to monitor and direct it 

FimdUmentals of Thinking 

Understanding the vocabulary of critical thinking 
Distinguishing facts from opinions 
l^stinguishing facts from values 
Distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 
Evaluating exidence and alleged facts 
Recognizing stated assumptions 
Recognizing unstated assumptions 
Evaluating stated and unstated assumptions 
Recognizing and evaluating causal relationships 
Recognizing and evaluating analogies 
Noting significant similarities and differences 
Recognizing contradictions 
Rea>gnizing implications and consequences 
Distinguishing deductive and inductive reasoning 
Identifying logical fallacies 

Making plausible inferences, predictions, interpretations 

Making justifiable generalizations 

Understanding the significance of criteria for evaluation 

Evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

Understanding vagueness and ambiguity 

Oarifying contextual meanings of words and phrases 

Thinking Strategies 

Raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
Exploring issues from multiple perspectives, including one's 
own 

Analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, 
or theories 

Analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
Understanding problem-solving processes 
Assessing problem-solving processes 
Understanding decision-making processes 
Assessing decision-making processes 
Making interdisciplinary connections 
Understanding strategies for generating new ideas 
Applying knowledge/ insights to various contexts or 
different circumstances 
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Software Publishers* 



Academic Success I Vess 
I*ost Office Box 25002, #132 
Bradenton, FL 34206 

Addison Wesley [\jblishing Company, Inc. 

Consumer Software Support 

Jacob Way 

Reading, MA 01867 

(617) 944-3700 

All-Write 
32 Doonan Street 
Medford, MA 021 55 
(617) 395-4608 

American Language Academy 
1401 Rockville Pike, Suite 550 
Rockville, MD 20852 
(800) 346-3469 

BLS 

5153 West Woodm ill Drive Suite 18 
Wilmington, I)E 19808 
(800) 545-7766 

Britannica Software 
345 Fourth Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107 

Brooks and Cole 
51 1 Forest Lodge Road 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950-5098 
(408) 373-0728 
(800) 354-0092 

Brown Bag Software 
2105 South Bascom Avenue 
Campbell, CA 95121 
(408) 559-4545 

Bureau of Business Practices 
24 Rope Ferry Road 
Waterford, CT 06386 
(204) 442-4365 

C & D Computer Enterprises, Inc. 

720 Midwest Club I'arkwav 
Oak Brook, I L 60521 
(708 ) 653-3555 

Compris 

1 Faneuil Hall Market I Mace 
Boston, M A 02109 
(617) 742-7235 
FAX: (617)742-3431 



Conduit 

The University of Iowa Oakdale Campus 
Iowa City, lA 52242 
(319)335-4100 
(800) 365-9774 

D.C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, M A 02173 
(617)862-6650 
(800) 235-3565 

Daedalus Croup, Inc. 

11 06 Clayton Lane448E 
Austin, TX 78723 
(512)459-0637 
(800) 879-2144 

Davidson & Associates 
19840 Pioneer Avenue 
Torrance, CA 90503 
(310) 793-0600 
(800)556-6141 

I3egem Systems, Ltd. 

6220 S. Orange Blossom Trail - Suite 316 
Orlando, FL 32809 
(407) 859-8525 
(800) 237-3838 

EDL 

P.O. Box 210726 
Columbia, SC 29221 
(800) 227-1606 

Educational Activities, Inc. 

I’ost Office Box 392 
Freeport, NY 11520 
(516) 223-4666 
(800) 645-3739 
FAX: (516)623-9282 

Educational 13esign, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street 
New York, NY 10014 
(800)221-9372 

Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, N] 08541 
(609) 921-9000 

Educulture 
689 West Schapviil 
Scales Mound, IL 61075 
(815) 777 9697 
(800) 553-4858 



FinnTrade Inc. 

2000 Powell Street, Suite 1200 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
(510) 547-2281 

Fox Valley Technical College 
1825 N. Bluemound l>ive 
Appleton, W1 54913-2277 
(414)735-5683 

Harpercolling 

1900 East Lake Avenue 

Glenview, I L 60025 

H & H Publishers 
1231 Kapp Drive 
Gearwater, FL 34625 
(813)442-7760 
(800) 366-4079 
FAX: (813)442-2195 

H & N Software 
P.O. Box 4067 
Bricktown, NJ 08723 
(718)482-5715 

Harcourt Brace & Company 
7555 Caldwell Avenue 
Niles, IL 60714 
(800) 237-2665 

Harper Collins Publisher 
1000 Keystone Inductrial Park 
Scranton, PA 18512 
(800) 242-7737 

Hartley Courseware 
133 Bridge Street 
Dimondale, MI 48821 
(517)646-6458 
(800) 247-1380 

Houghton Mifflin 
222 Berkely Steeet 
Boston, MA 021 16 
(617)351-5000 

IBM 

I'.O. Box 1328-W 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 

(800) 426-3333 

ICO Corporation 

319 N. Freedom Boulevard 

I'rovo, UT 84601 

(801) 373-3233 
(800) 6.58-8.567 



^Information current as of July 1993 
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Indiana UniverMty Learning Skills Center 
31 h North Jordan Avenue 
Bloomington, IN 47403 
(812)855-4848 

Instructional/Communications 
Technology 
10 Stepar I Mace 

Huntington Station, NY 1 1746 
(316) 349-3000 
(800) 223-3428 

Jostens Learning 

931 Village Boulevard, 907 

Box 290 

West Balm Beach, FL 33409 
(407) 478-4001 
(800)221-7927 . 

Kapstrom, Inc. 

B.O. Box 1230 
Buda, TX 78610 
(312) 295-4095 

Krell Software, Corp. 

Post Office Box 1232 
Lake Grove, NY 11733 
(800) 243-7355 

LEEP, Inc. 

1475 1 lolburne Road 
Mississauga, Ontario 
Canada L3E 2L5 
(416) 271-7504 

Lexpertise Linguistic Software 
380 S. State Street - Suite 202 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

Logicus incorporated 

908 Niagara Boulevard (Suite 292) 

N. Tonawanda, NY 14120-2060 

Lotus WPG 
1000 Aberwathy Road 
Building 4(K), Suite 1700 
Atlanta, GA 30328 

The Math Lab 
10893 Leavesley Place 
Cupertino, CA 93014 
(408) 265-3639 

Maxthink Assoc.. 

2423B CMianning Way, #392 
Berkley, CA 94704 
(413) 340-3.308 



Ment Audio Visual 
Post Office Box 132W' 

New York, NY 10011 
(800) 753-6488 

MCE LawTence Production 
1800 S. 35 Street 
Post Office Box 438 
Galesburg, MI 49053 
(616)663-7073 
(800)421-4157 

McCiraw-Hill 
3017 E. Washington 
Iowa City, lA 52245 
(319)351-6329 

MCP 

Micro Computer Project 
2604 Walntu Street 
Cedar Falls, lA 50613-3593 
(800) -352-6227 

MECC 

6160 Summit Drive North 
Minneapolis, MN 3.5430-4003 
(612)569-1500 
(800) 685-6322 

Milliken Publishing Co. 

1100 Research Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63132-0579 
(800) 643-0008 

I'acific Crest Software 
873 NW Grant Avenue 
Corvalis, OR 97330 
(503) 754-1067 

Parlance Software 
542 South Yorktown 
Tulsa, OK 74104 
(800) 765-6654 

Professor Weissman's Software 
246 Crafton Avenue 
Staten Island, NY 10314 
(718)698-5219 

Projected Learning Programs, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3008 
Paradise, CA 95967-3008 
(800)248-0757 

(^ue Software 
11711 N. College Avenue 
Carmel, IN 46032 
(800) 428-3331 



(Jucue, Inc. 

338 Commerce Drive 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203) 335-0906 
(800) 232-2224 
FAX: (203)336-2481 

Research I3esign Associates, Inc. 

10 Blvd. Avenue 
Greenlawn, NY 11740 
(800)654-8715 

Saunders College Publishing 
Public Ledger Building 
620 Chestnut Street, Suite 560 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 238-5500 

Scholastic, Inc. 

730 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 
(800) 541-5513 

Simon & Schuster 
200 Old Tappan Road 
Old Tappan, NJ 07675 
(800) 2Z3-2348 

Skills Hank Corporation 
1 5 Governor's Court 
Baltimore, MD 21244 
(800 ) 451-5726 

Soft Warehouse, Inc. 

3660 Waialae Avenue - Suite 304 
Honolulu, HI 96816 
(808)734-5801 

SR A Thlnkware Products 
Post Office Box 543 
Blacklick, OH 43004 
(800)621-0476 

Sunburst Communications 
39 Washington Avenue 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 
(800) 628-8897 

TASL 

Box 8202 North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, NC 27695-8202 
(800) 955-8275 

Timeworks, Inc. 

623 Academy Drive 
North Brook, I L 60062 
(708) 5.39-1300 
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Tom Synder IVoductions 
80 Coo!ridge Hill Road 
Watertown, MA 02172 
(617) 92h-w)00 
(800) 342-0236 

TovvTt^^ond l^ross 
I’avilions at Ciroentroe 
Marlton, NJ 080S3 
(609)772-6410 
(800) 772-6410 

True Basic, Inc. 

12 Commerce Avenue 
West Lebanon, NM 03784 
(800) 872-2742 

Tusoft 

WO. Box 9979 
Berkeley, CA 94709 

Ventura Educational Systems 
910 Ramona Avenue, Suite E 
CIrover Beach. CA 93433 
(800) 336-1022 



VTAE 

2.S64 Branch Street 
Middleton, Wl =^3362 
(608) 831-h3l3 
(800) 821-6313 

W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 
.300 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10110 
(212)354-5500 
(800) 233-4830 

Wadsworth Publishing Company 
7625 Empire Drive 
Florence, KY 41042 
(800) 423-0563 

Weaver Instructional Systems 
6161 28 St. S.E. 

(kand Rapids, MI 49546 
(800)634-8916 

WICAT Systems 
1875 South State Street 
Orem, UT 84058 
(800) 759-4228 



William C. Brown Communications 
2460 Kerper Boulevard 
rXibuque, lA 52001 
(800) 338-5578 

Wise-Ware 

1210 West Dayton Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
(800) 543-3201 

WordPerfect Corporation 
1555 N. Technology Way 
Orem, UT 84057 
(800) 321-4566 

Writing Tools Group 
201 Alameda del Prado 
Novato, CA 94949 
(415)382-8000 

Xpercom 

4939 Lahoma Street 
Dallas, TX 75235 
(214)521-4333 
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Appendix D 



Applications Software Descriptions 



Computerized Placement Tests 
distributed by 

The College Board 
P.O. BOX 6800 
Princeton, NJ 08541-6800 
(609) 734-5782 or (215) 750-8410 

Being Used at North/Wolfson Campuses 

Computerized Placement Tests (CPT's) 
represent an assessment program based on 
computerized adaptive testing techniques. 
This methodology customizes tests according 
to each student's abilities, presenting a 
student with a series of test questions at the 
appropriate level of difficulty for his or her 
abilities, knowledge, and background. 
Questions that are either too difficult or too 
easy are avoided, and accurate results are 
obtained with fewer questions administered 
with no time limit. These tests greatly benefit 
students in institutions where developmental 
courses are available. 

The CPT's are untimed and require little proctor 
intervention. They include Reading 
Comprehension, Sentence Skills, Arithmetic 
Skills, Elementary Algebra, and College-Level 
Mathematics. Each test has from 12 to 20 
questions selected from a pool of 100 questions 
and usually takes about 15 to 20 minutes to 
complete. A typical student takes from three to 
four tests and spends a total of 90 to 100 
minutes on them. About half of this time is 
used by the student to comlete the sign-on 
procedure, answer the background questions, 
go through the familiarization screens, and 
take the two verbal tests (Reading 
Comprehension and Sentence Skills). The 
remainder of the time is usually spent on the 
mathematics tests. The tests that are 
administered to students are determined 
solely by the institution. Initial questions are 
selected randomly from those of average 
difficulty. Subsequent questions are selected 
automatically bas^ on the answers to the prior 



question(s). Students' scores depend on the 
difficulty of the questions they answer 
correctly. 

Realtime Writer 
distributed by 

Realtime Learning Systems, Inc. 

2700 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20(X)8 

(202) 483-1510 or (800) 832-2472 

Being Used at North/Wolfson Campuses 

Realtime Writer is a tix)l for interactive group 
learning in a computerized classroom 
environment. 

It is quite simple in concept. Students sit at a series 
of interconnected computers and communicate 
with each other by typing on the keyboards of 
their individual computers and reading their 
computer screens. The communication is live — it 
occurs in real time. 

In its simplest use, the software controlling the 
computers divides the screen of each monitor 
into two rectangular areas called windows. A 
student types a message in a private (lower) win- 
dow dedicated to serving just that one student. 
When satisfied with the message, the student 
presses a key to send it to the public (upper) win- 
dow that appears instantly on other students' 
screens. There, in a scrolling dialogue, it joins 
messages other students have sent. 

As in all classrooms, the use of this unique 
software is dependent on the goals, the skills, 
and the ingenuity of the teacher. Participation is 
readily available to all students, who seem to 
enjoy using the system and are engaged by it. 

Rather than having all students talk at once on the 
same channel, during most sessions involving 
more than a handful of students, students will 
typically be placc-d into small groups and will 
communicate within their group on a single 
channel. 
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It is important to realize that teachers exercise 
decision-making in initiating discussions, and to 
an extent they can control the direction of that 
discourse. But there is also a dynamic at work 
with this system which makes this classroom 
setting very democratic. This occurs because 
students, as well as the teacher, can control the 
direction of their conversations. This is a 
prcKess which can cause discomfort for some 
teachers. 

Functions are provided for teacher-managexi 
course material presentation, for recording and 
printing of class conversations, and for managing 
class rosters. 

PLATO 
distributed by 

The Roach Organization, Inc. 

2607 Oberlin Road, Suite 100 
Raleigh, NC 27608 
(800) 869-2000 

Being Used at North Campus 



The PLATO curriculum mc^ts student nc*eds from 
remediation to mainstream to enrichment. BcK:ause 
of its flexible design, the PLATO curriculum can 
assist faculty in the often complex planning rc'- 
quired for effective competency-based individual- 
ized instruction. 

The lessons are sequentially designed to rein- 
force skills previously learned, yet each lesson 
retains the ability to stand alone. This unique 
modularity allows faculty to design individual 
programs according to each student’s needs. 

The Basic Literacy program (3-8 grade level 
skills) in PLATO consists of 258 lessons in 
reading, 139 in writing, and 192 in mathematics. 
The Advanced Literacy program (9 - 12 grade 
level skills) consists of 82 lessons in reading, 87 
in writing, and 263 in mathematics. 

The PLATO Curriculum Manager allows faculty 
to collcK:t infomiation on the status of students. 
Reports that show the progress of students, how 
many times they have workcxi with a particular 
lesson, etc. can be printed. In addition, instructors 



can display all of the main mexiules or Routing 
Activities set up in the system to see what lessons 
are offered. 

A Routing Activity is made up of a collection 
of lessons and tests. When students are 
registered in a course, they can be assigned to 
a given routing activity. When students sign 
on, they will be presented with a menu of 
options that will guide them through the 
lessons assigned to them. 

CSR 

distributed by 

Computer Systems Research, Inc. 

Avon Park South 
P.O. BOX 45 
Avon,CT 06001 
(609) 387-7121 
(800) 922-1190 

Being Used at North/Wolfson Campuses 

CSR's Integrated Learning System (ILS) consists 
of curriculum software and the asscxriated 
management components. The CSR Basic Skills 
offerings include more than 400 courses (modules) 
which teach individual reading, writing, and math 
skills. The modules arc organized into five levels. 
Level V representing college-level skills. 

Each CSR module begins with a pre-test. If 
students pass the pre-test, they arc 
immediately referred to the next module on 
the list. If students fail the pre-test, they arc 
led into a tutorial which offers an explanation 
of the topic and guides them through a 
number of step-by-step examples. The 
examples are followed by a series of practice 
exercises in which the student is asked to 
furnish correct responses. Incorrect responses 
are met with helpful hints and suggestions. 
Once the practice exercises have been 
completed, students are given a post-test. If 
they pass it, they are ushered to the next 
module. If they fail the post-test, they are led 
through the same tutorial a second time. 
Regardless of whether the student passes or 
fails the post-test the second time, the 
student is moved to the next module. Only 
after all of the modules in the segment have 
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been completed is the student allowed to go 
through the failed module(s) a third and final 
time. All (>f the courses are presented in 
color. 

CSR's management components assist the 
faculty in designing and delivering 
predetermined sequence of modules to their 
students, keep track of the students' time on 
task and progress, and provide reports on 
individual students as well as for the class. 

QUANTUM/READING STRATEGIES 
distributed by 

EDL 

P. O. Box 210726 
Columbia, SC 29221 
(800) 227-1606 

Being Used at Wolfson Campus 

The Quantum Reading Series and the 
Reading Strategies are reading-enrichment 
programs that use high-interest stories to 
assist students in building rapid fluency in 
reading. Boih programs build fluency while 
reinforcing vocabulary and comprehension 
skills. They include computerized 
tachistoscopic exercises to develop 
perceptual accuracy by flashing words faster 
or slower according to the student's 
responses, so a challenging rate can be 
constantly maintained. The fluency training 
has built-in checks which allow students to 
adjust the presentation rate within a story or 
from one story to another. Literal and 
interpretive comprehension checks are used 
to assess the recommended reading rate of 
the next story for the students. 

Students sign on by entering their student ID 
at the ICLAS prompt and selecting the EDL 
software they wish to use. Students are 
allowed to repeat lessons and can exit at any 
time except through a vocabulary lesson, in 
which case they have to complete the initial 
test to assess their understanding. 

The Quantum Reading Series covers five 
grade levels ranging from 10.5 through 13.5. 
The Reading Strategies series contains nine 



grade re.iding levels spanning from grade 1.0 
through 10.5. Each grade level in both soft- 
ware packages can be run independently with 
EDL's management system. 

The EDL management system keeps a record 
of students' activities that can be printed or 
displayed by the faculty in monitoring and 
advising students on their progress. 

WRITER'S HELPER STAGE II 

Being Used at Wolfson Campus 

Writer's Helper Stage II is a prewriting, 
writing, and revising package which works 
with other word processors to teach the writing 
process. It offers ninteen prewriting and twenty 
revision activities ranging from routine 
approaches to writing innovative analyses. The 
prewriting tools include Find, Explore, and 
Organize, while revising tools include 
Structure, Audience, and Checks. 

Writer's Helper Stage 11 assists students in 
finding an appropriate topic, provides a method 
of brainstorming through word-association 
lists, and offers several techiuques in paragraph 
development. The faculty are allowed to 
modify, create, and update any of the lists to 
suit particular topics and individual teaching 
styles. Students are also allowed to export their 
writing to a word processor of their choice 
where they can continue making changes to 
their essays. 

EdLAN 

Being Used at Wolfson Campus 

In addition to these progi'ams, the Academic 
DESKlab also comes with EdLAN: IBM 

Education LAN and Tools that include the 
following software: IBM Link Way, Microsoft 
Works, LANSchool, Excelsior Grade, Excelsior 
Quiz, and Express Publisher. 

MICROSOFT WORKS 

Must of the faculty members in writing started 
using Microsoft Works right away with their 
students since they are already familiar with 
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word-processing programs. Students also 
adapted to the program quite well with only a 
few exceptions. During class, students wrote, 
revised, and printed their essays in Microsoft 
Works; their proficiency in using the software 
improved greatly during the rest of the 
semester. However, there were times when 
some students had problems logging, writing 
to, or finding their files to continue with a 
particular writing assignment; nonetheless, 
most of them preferred to use the computer for 
their writing. 

L ANSchool 

LANSchool is another interesting software that 
most of the faculty found intriguing and started 
using creatively. LANSchool allows the faculty 
member to broadcast computer screens to 
connected workstations and project an on- 
screen pointer for easy instruction. The faculty 
can take "control" of a student's keyboard at 
any time and can return this control back to the 
student when a required response has been 
given. This feature greatly facilitates a personal- 
ized system of instruction even in a networked 
environment. The faculty member can choose 
students one at a time to work with or can have 
the entire class log into LANSchool. The faculty 
member can also "watch" students' computer 
screens v/ithout the students' knowing that they 
are being watched and can send information 
back to the students about what they are doing 
right or wrong. 

As the faculty have become familiar with 
Desklab, they have starting using Excelsior 
Grade to manage their student information and 
data. In addition to grade management, the 
Excelsior Grade also includes a program for 
creating student databases, test scanning, 
analysis and report generation. Some of the 
faculty are already looking at how to use 
Excelsior Quiz to create tests. The faculty are 
yet to be introduced to Express Publisher, a 
personal desktop-publishing pn^gram. 



MATHCUE SOFTWARE 
distributed by 

Saunders College Publishing 
The Public Building 

620 Chestnut Street (Suite 560) 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 

Being Used at North Campus 

MathCue is an interactive software package 
developed by George W. Bergeman to support 
the text, Fimdammtals of Mathematics (5th by 
Baker, Rogers and Van Dyke). Practice 
questions are presented to students section by 
section with annotated solutions. Students use 
the software to practice and test their skills and 
to pinpoint and correct weak areas. In addition 
to this, the textbook also comes with another 
software package, MathCue Solutioji Finder, 
which lets students ask questions, and where 
appropriate, the software will display results 
and the necessary steps involved in obtaining 
the solution. Students may choose to see the 
solution to problems answered correctly and to 
view partial solutions if they need help 
beginning a problem. The program also refers 
students to specific sections of the text for 
assistance. The software helps students in 
solving homework problems, reviewing, and 
exploring basic concepts. 

Students can select which chapter to work on, if 
they need a review before working on practice 
problems for a particular chapter. A record of 
the student's activity is kept and can be printed 
out at the end of the session. A student's record 
includes number of problems worked and 
number answered correctly or incorrectly. 

Faculty's weekly reports from ICLAS contain 
the amount of time each student spent on the 
software. Thus, the faculty can determine how 
much students have accomplished by using 
both the student printout and the ICLAS 
weekly report. 
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Description of the SYNERGY Centers 
North Campus 

Hardware/ Softivare Configuration 
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24 Workstations PS/2 Modal 30s 



o o 











HARDWARE 



PS/2 Model 80 Server 



SOFTWARE 




JsaL 



ScTvcr-l 

IBM PS/2 Model 80-311 
8 Mb memory 
2 300 Mb hard disks 
1.44" floppy drive 
Internal Tape Back-up 
Mouse 

8513 Monitor 
WorkStations-24 

IBM PS/2 Model 30-286 
2 Mb Memory 
30 Mb hard disk 
1.44" floppy drive 
Mouse 

8513 Monitor 
Printers-6 

1 IBM Proprinter 111 XL 
Connected to server 
5 Proprinter XL 

Connected to Workstations 
(Software configures them as network 
printers) 



Operating Systems 
DOS 4.0 

Novell Netware 2.15 

ICLAS-IBM Classroom LAN Administration 
System 

Windows 3.0 on Workstations running 
under ICLAS. 

Operations 

When each workstation is btxjted a batch file 
allows the option to go to 
PLATO or ICLAS. 

If PLATO is chosen then the workstation can 
runs the software: 

PLATO 

If ICLAS is chosen , then the following 
software are available under ICLAS: 

Realtime Writer 
CSR 

WordPerfect 5.1 
Write under Windows 3.0 

Recommended Modifitation^ 2 la^cr printers rather than the h Jot 
matrix printers \ dedicated administrative vvorksmion with the 
internal upe drive. This means at least a Model ^0 PS/2. 
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Wolfson Campus Academic DESKlab 

Hardware/ Software Configuration 




HARDWARE 

Server- 1 

IBM PS/2 8580 Model A31 
12 Mb memcry 
320 Mb hard disks 
1.44" floppy drive 
120 Mb Internal Tape Drive 
Token Ring Card 
8515 Monitor 
Mouse 

'A'orkStations-20 

IBM PS/2 8555 Model 041 
4 Mb Memory 
40 Mb hard disk 
1.44" floppy drive 
Token Ring Card 
8515 Monitor 
Mouse 

Printers-2 

2 IBM 4019-E01 Laser Printers 
Connected to Workstations 
(Software configures them as network 
printers) 



SOFTWARE 
Operating Systems 
DOS 5.0 

Novell Netware 2.15 

ICLAS-IBM Classroom LAN Administration 
System 

Pre-Loaded Software 
Accuplacer 

CPT-Computerized Placement Tests 
CPMS-Computerized Placement 
Management System 
CSR Language Arts Program Level IV 
CSR Mathematics Program Level IV 
EdLAN: IBM Education LAN Tools 
Excelsior Grade/Quiz Version 1.1 
Express Publisher Version 1.1 
IBM Linkway version 2.0 
LANSchool Version. 3.01 
Microsoft Works Version 2.00a 
Writer's Helper Stage II 

Additional Software 

CSR Language Arts Program Level V 
CSR Mathematics Program Level V 
EDL'k (Juantum Reading Series Levels ]-M 
EnL\ Reading Strategies Series Levels AA -lA 
Realtime Writer 
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Project SYNERGY Resources 



PS3 _ Project SYNERGY Software Selector Program: 
Reading • Writing • Math • ESL • Study Skills/Critical Thinking 



Integrating Teaching and Technology — 30-Minute Video 



NOTE: Prices include shipping & handling by regular mail in the U.S. and Canada. 



Make checks payable to Miami-Dade Community College and mail to: 

Miami-Dade Community College 
Product Development and Distribution 
non SW104 street 
Miami, FL 33176 



Individual License 
Site License 

Annual Fee for Upgrades 



$100 

$150 

$100 



Software Implementation Model — 45-Minute Video 
Each Video $45 



Each Video 



$45 



Project SYNERGY Year Three Report 
Each Report $10 
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Please tec free to call Kamala Anandam (3y5"237-2540) if you are 
interested in: 

♦ Incorporating Project SYNERGY principles and strategics at your 
institution. 

♦ Having us conduct faculty workshops. 

♦ Sharing wnth us the results of your research efforts. 

♦ Applying for grants to become an adoption site for Project 
SYNERGY Integrator. 

♦ Converting your software to be compatible w*ith Project 
5YNRRG^' Integrator. 
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